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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


ESTB, \pNINRSIMEON 471830 See. ¥OU'TRAVES ~ 
SENN sons | MOs LEN ot SEE 
SDENTISTS 2 Qeasee 


80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE 
CHARING GROSS RAILWAY STATION). 


Their recently patented and original improvements comprise the following among many 
other advantages :—An entire immunity from pain or operation of any kind; a fit unequalled by 
any previous adaptation ; anatural es softness, and congeniality to the mouth, howeve1 
tender the gums or loose the remaining teeth; mastication and articulation so perfect, as to be 
patronized by most of our leading statesmen, clergymen, and public speakers; wires and fasten- 
ings are dispensed with; the utmost support isattorded to the remaining natural teeth by a com- 
plete system of suction ; they are cheaper, more durable, and natural than way Pen produced. 
Teéth, from 5s.; sets, from five to thirty guineas. Consultation free. For the efficacy, utility, 
ard success of their system, vide Lancet. Only London establishments, 30, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, and 448, Strand, —_— Charing Cross melwer Station. Observe, to prevent 

istakes, the oldest blished, and no ion with any of the same name. 


LETTERS PATENT, 1823. 
PRIZE MEDALS, 1862 and 1865. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 


Is the most valuable preparation for making pure and delicate Gruel. Modern Chemistry has shown that tbis 
food is easy of digestion and rich in nutriment, 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 


Makes a delicious custard padding, directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. Francatelli; it is appreciated as 
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& non-inflammatory drink, is excellent for mothers nursing, and has been used with great success for rearing 
children by hand, : 


Sold by most Grocers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, in 4 lb. packets, 6d. ; in 1 Ib, Canisters, 1s. ; 
and in 6 Ib. Canisters, 5s, 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & CO., LONDON. 


Rlanufacturers to the Queen, 


WM. POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. 
Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 


Dr. LancasTER says—‘‘I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the } fue Vp 4, Kha 
Autograph of our firm, scarieih 


Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 
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FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon Sincer’s CELEBRATED “ LetrerR A” FamiLy SEWING MACHINE. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, incom ble in the simplicity of its construction, VERY 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished 
with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, 
mantles, children’s clothing, caps, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 


Purchasers desirous of securing the latest impr ts and best Machines yet brought out, should not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-free. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 

CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices—Liverroot, 30, Bold St.; Mancnester, 103, Market St.; Newcast.e, 6, Northumberland St.; NortHamPron, 13, Sheep St; 
Guasaow, 65, Buchanan St.; Duwpgx, 28, Reform St.; Duss, 69, Grafton St.; BeLrasr, 7, Donegal St.; Epinzuxca, 107, Princes St. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


IFE ASSURANCE CCMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. | EXISTING ASSURANCES, £3,104,000. | REVENUE, £120,009, 


Accumulated Funds, upwards of Half-a-Million. 


THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Premiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 
Foreign Residence and Travel; and has powers under Special Act of Parliament, which 
simplity discharge of claims in event of Assured dying abroad. 
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= Progress of the Business. Tssued, | Sums Assured. | premiums E 
A B Average of the five years . 1855—1859 ...... 396 ie £227,612 _ - £6,200 3 q 
=) Average of the five years 1860—] 864 ...... 404 | 274,522 9,329 Be 
fe Year ending 20th January. —— 563 | 360,032 12.097 =} =| 
i} Year ending 20th January, 1866 ...... 713 | 402,488 13,461 Bo 
z 
a The two years ending 20th January, 1865 and 1866, the most prosperous in the history of the Company, 5 
% o& are the first in the period of five, at the end of which the system of division of profits lately adopted will come 7 =} 
$ & into full operation. All assurances effected in the current year will participate in the profits of this period. 5 | 
- te 
oe GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. § 








"RECONNOITERER’ GLAS 


7 10s. 10d., sent free. THiS TOURIST’S FAVOURITE 


yb etsy shows windows and doors of houses 10 miles off; Landscape at 30 miles ; Jupiter's Satellites, Venus in 

Crescent, Mountains of the Moon, &c. Marquis of Carmarthen :—‘‘ The Reconno:tzrer is very good.” Earl of Breadalbane—‘“‘I find it all 
you say: wonderfully powerful for so very small a glass.” Earl of Caithness—“* It is a beautiful glass.” Lord Gifford, of Ampney—‘‘ Most 
useful.” Lord Garvagh—‘‘ Remarkably good.” Rev. Lord Scarsdale—‘‘ Approves of it.” Sir Digby Cayley—“ It gives me complete satis- 
faction, and is wonderfully good.” Sir W. H. Feiluen—‘ For its size I do not think it can be surpassed ; it gives great satisfaction.” Major 
Starkey, of Wrenbury—‘* Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s.” Capt. Sendey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield—‘ I have found it 
effective on the 1000 yards range.” F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq.—‘‘I never before met a glass combining so much power for its size with 
so muoh clearness.” Fielbt —‘‘ We havo found it fully equal to others which had cost more than four times its price.” Notes and Queries— 
“ What tourist will now start without such an indispensable companion?” The ‘‘HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet marks at 1200 yards, and 
men at 3} miles, 31s. 6d. Those glasses are only to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 137, Recent Street, Lonpon, W., and 98, PRINCES 
Sravar, Eprnsurcs, whose Name and Trade-mark are upon each. NO AGENTS of any kind anywhere. A few hours suffice to carry a glass 
to almost any part of the kingdom. 


The Scottish Provident Institution, 


No. 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARB, BDINBURGH. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Irs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good Lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 











PES “ul TES 
THE MODE OF AssURANCE by Premiums restricted to definite term is specially recommended to PROFESSIONAL MEN 
and others who may be unwilling to burden themselves with payments during the whole of life. 


Examples of Annual Premiums limited to 21 payments, for £100 at death, with profits. 


Age 25. Age 30. “Age 36. Age 40. Age 45. Age 50. + 














£2 12s. 6d. £2 15s. 4d. £3 Os. 2d. £3 7s. 5d. £3 17s. 6d. £4 12s. 1d. 
Thus, at age 40, securing £1000 for a premium ecasing at 60, of £33 14s, 2d.—nearly the same as charged elsewhere for whole of life. 


—_>————_- 
Above 15,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, 5 Millions. Annual Revenue, £200,000. 
Accumulated Fund, considerably above a Million. 


> LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
Ne i, £7-7-0 


Noiseless. “24, 
Compact. °° 
Effective. ~ “7p 


THE BRITISH SEWING 2 Ra» 


MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
BRITANNIA WORKS, GLASGOW; LONDON DEPOT, 71, OXFORD STREET (nearly opposite the Pantheon). 








48 APPLIED TO THE 
“VICTORIA” FOLDING CABINET 
Sewing Machine. 

Size 18 in. x 13 in 


(PILBEAM’S PATENT), 


Forms the only complete Portable 


THE “ALEXANDRA,” 























Bitter of Tax Suspay Macazing, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that Mg 


6 AR cannot undertake to G@nswer them all, nor to be reaponsibl: for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
® Communications reapecting the insertion of Advertisements to b¢ a:idressed to Messrs, Roas & Go., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, Londen, 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


PACKETS ‘ . .  kightpence. 
TINS . ‘ : - « One Shilling. 








FOR USE WITH 
ee ee ee. ee 
OF ALL KINDS. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT POWDER STARCH 


FIRST INTRODUCED: IN 1842, 
MAINTAINS the HIGHEST REPUTATION for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY. 














SOFT, DELICATE, AND CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


with: a DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANGSE, by using the 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP ° TABLETS, 


FREE FRO MADE OF 


= ae ine THE PUREST POSSIBLE. INGREDIENTS, EXQUISITELY PERFUMED, cocoa Nur 1. 
= And recommended by the Faculty. Z = 


 .caMFIELD. J. C. & J. FIELD’S Pod ATED SHR 
name is on EVERY TABLET. ae anal 
Wholesale at the Works, UPPBR MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, eae 


and or of Chemists, Groeers, and Perfumers throughout 
Kingdimn wherealvo ‘mnay-he obtained their 4d. each 


PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
As adopted by IRR; MAJESTYS GOVBENMENT, and 
THE NEW SELF-FITTING CANDLES, 


With tapering enda, now made,in, all.the usnal sizes, and. requiring neither paper nor scraping, 
Bp ) Ropat Commany. 


METALLIC “PEN MAKER Soniye TO THE QUEEN. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


PATENT STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, 
VICTORTA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


BESS to inform the:Cemmerciat World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivallediMachinery.for making Steel’ Pens, he has introduced a wew sreres of his useful productions, which, for exCBLLENCB 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbatiun, and defy competition. 
Eack _ bears the hey 9 FL. name as a guarantee of quality ; and they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label 
outside, the facsimile 
At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has-introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AN®. PUBLIC PENS, which 
ially ey ae vy tee whe 4 being of f diffrent + degrees of fidxibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various 


kinds of Writing a oe 
Sela Retsil by Sttioners end, Booksellers bants and wholesale Dealers, can be suppiied at the Works, Grasaw Stasst, Bir- 
MINGHAM ; at 91, Joun Srreet, New Yor« ; and at 37, GracecnuRcH Street, Lowpun. aes 
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IMPORTANT COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE. 









Just published, Part I. of a 


SUGGESTIVE HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 


By. W. H. VAN DOREN, D.D. 


To be courmpleted in Nine Parts at One Shilling each, 
RICHARD D. DICKINSON, 92, FARRINGDON STREET. 





Just published,, feap. 8vo, eloth, price 4s., 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


ORIGINAL 


SKETCHES AND PLANS OF SERMONS. 


Comprising various series on special and peculiar subjeets, adapted fer Weck Evening Services, 


Br J. BORES, D.D 


RICHARD D. DICKINSOS, 9%, FARRINGDON STREET. 





THE SUNDAY TIE, 
2s. 6d. and 3s., post. free.. 
REQUIRES NO TYING. 
LEWIS JACOBS, 146, STRAND, LONDON. 


SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 
MESSRS. T. H. FILMER & SON 


Respectfully call 
attention to their 
celebrated Easy 
Carrs, which with 









LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis. and post-free. 
57, ST. PAUL'S CHUREH¥YARD, LONDON. 


CHUBB’S | 
PATENT SAFES,| 
PATENT DETECTOR 
















their stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 
(the largest in the 
Kingdom), may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
31,.32,. and 88. Ber- 
ners Street, and 34, 
; and 35, Charles St., 
> ©xford Street, Lon- 
don, W. 
TeLusTRATED 
Caratecurs Post 
Free. 








Elegant and Usetil Present for a Lady. 


SPLENDID SYNOPTICAL 


N@EDLE-CASE, beautifull: 
containing One Hundred best 
Needles, Post free for 13 + ag 
Mr. Beyserr, 151, Cheapside, Lo: 


JACKSON'S CEMENT, 


For Mending broken China, Glass, Earthen- 
ware, Terra Cotta, Parian Marble, Pxpier 


designed, 
led eved 
Address, 





Maché, Carvings in Bone, Ivory, or Weed, | 


Toys, and almost every other article of 


Domestic Ormament or Furniture ;, also for j 


resetting Proeious Stomes in Jawellery, &c. 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d. and 1s. each, by the 
principal Chemists, Medicine Vendors, Sta- 
tioners, and Bazaars. 


PANISH FLY is the “ACTENG e- 
GREDIENT in Atex. 
nines Orn, which speedily produces whiskers 
and thickews hait, 3% 6di, sent by post: for 54 
stamps: Alex. Ross, 248, , High Holborn, London.. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
Corns cured in one day eee 
Ross’ ae. This prepara reots rnt by 











’ Flaigoomxe nici 248, &, High 
Rose's Harr ’ 


At ae Fivip curls: ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
= elem it is applied, 3s. 6d., sent 
for 54 


REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, 
London. ALrx. Ross's Harr Dye pro- 
duces en aoe colour immediately it is ap- 
$s. 6d., sent.free for 54 stamps. 

ao, Holborn, London. ALEx. Ross's Depi i- 
latory removes, without effect to the skia, 
superfluous hair from. the a neck, and 








DESTROYER: —248 Mivir [| 


TMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
In 3 Vols., post Svo, 


ANNALS OF A. QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


BY THE VICAR. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


A Usefal Book for Miaisters, Teachers, Students, and Bible 
Readers generally. 








Now ready, in crowm Sve, 750 pages, price 6B, 5 
VOLUME I. OF 


(THE CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 


Ross's CaNTHA- | 


KUING AN ADAPTATION OF BEXGEL’S GNOMON, WITH NUMEROUS. NOTES SHOWING 
THE PRECISE WESULTS OF MODERN CRITICIOM AND. EMEGESIS. 
EDITED BY 


REV. W. I. BLACKLEY, M.A., ann REV. JAMES HAWES, M.A. 





don. | PEE Publisher is desireus of drawing attention to this important work, the purpose 

of which is to ennble the Englist reader, with the Authorised Version in his 
hand, and without any knowledge of Greek, to understand. the: precise results: of 
modern criticism in revising the: text of the New Testament. it. seems ee that 
‘the English language: has: been until now without: a. book containing this: infer- 
mation. 

*,* The Critical English Testament will be completed in Three Volumes, averaging 
pages seach. Books of this clas#are, asa rule, high priced, and adapted to the few Fad 
than to the many. But the Publisher means this Book to be an exception, and has accor- 
dingly fixed the price at 68, a:volume. 


Now ready —Voh I. The Gospels. , 
w —Vol. Il, The Acts and the Epistles (te Seoumd Thessalenians), 
Nearly ready—Vol. IIL, The other Epistles and the Apocalypse, 








arms. 8s. 6d., by post for: 54 stumps. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, STRAND, 
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[= “PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY” 










Q\ZE MED, 


? AWARDED AT THE lg 


GREAT EXHIBITIONS or 1851&1862 


AND ALSO THE 


ONLY BRITISH MEDAL 


ou, AT THE 
SUN EXHiBITIONY 











SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
g Jplplrarn Lndang, | 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL | 
paytoopmic. FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES. m7 20,205, 


Simple to Learn. ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 


a Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requires no 
Quiet in Working. rewinding, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 


Price from £6 6. WHIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London. Price trom ss | 


| 
| 
| 


SEWING MACHINE. | 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Binding, Cording, Quilting, and Gathering and Sewing on 
Ruffle at the same time, it MAKES FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES, has Parent Reversiste 
Freep Motion, Fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improve- 
ments, for which the Highest Premium (Gutp MsDAL) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing 
Machines at the EXHIBITION OF THB AMERICAN INSTITUTES, held at New York, 1865. 
Corr or ComMITTER’s REPORT AND ProsPectus, wiTH SAMPLE OF WerK, Post FREE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Appress: FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


THE FURNISHING — OF BED-ROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


AVE observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much larger selection of Bed- 
room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge er ee | of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be placed in a separate room. ‘They have therefore 
erected large and additional Show-rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, Brass, and 
Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several 
small rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different styles. 
Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different colours, some of > light and ornamental, 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Gothic Oak Furniture, Polished Deal, Satin Wood, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. q 
The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods for plain and Servant’s use, 1s very 
greatly increased, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 


HEAL anpd SON’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


Bedsteads, Bedding, & Bed-Room Furniture, 


Sent free by Post. 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


BY THE VICAR. 


XXXII. 
As I sat in my study in the twilight of that same 
day, the door was hurriedly opened, and Judy entered. 
She looked about the room with a quick glance to see 


| to have her own way that makes Auntie afraid she 


| die than marry Captain Everard. 


that we were alone, then caught my hand in both of 


hers, and burst out crying. 

“‘ Why, Judy !” I said, ‘* what is the matter ?” 

But the sobs would not allow her to answer. I 
was too frightened to put any more questions, and so 
stood silent—my chest feeling like an empty tomb 
that waited for death to fill it. 
strong effort she checked the succession of her sobs, 
and spoke. 

‘‘ They are killing Auntie. She looks like a ghost 
already,” said the child, again bursting into tears, 

“Tell me, Judy, what can I do for her?” 

“You must find out, Mr. Walton. If you loved 
her as much as I do, you would find out what to 
do,” 

“But she will not let me do anything for her.” 

‘Yes, she will, She says you promised to help 
her some day.” 

‘“‘Did she send you, then ?” 

*“‘No, She did not send me.” 

*¢ Then how—what—what can I do?” 

“Oh, you exact people! you must have every- 
thing square and in print before you move. [If it had 
been me now, wouldn’t I have been off like a shot! 
Do get your hat, Mr. Walton.” 

“Come, then, Judy. I will go at once.—Shall I 
see her ?” 

And every vein throbbed at the thought of rescuing 
her from her persecutors, though I had not yet the 
smallest idea how it was to be effected. 

“We will talk about that as we go,” said Judy, 
authoritatively. 

In a moment more we were in the open air. It 
was a still night, with an odour of damp earth, and a 
hint of green buds in it. A pale half-moon hung in 
the sky, now and then hidden by the clouds that 
swept across it, for there was wind in the heavens, 
though upon earth all was still. I offered Judy my 
arm, but she took my hand, and we walked on with- 
out a word till we had got through the village and 
out upon the road. 

“ Now, Judy,” I said at last ; ‘ tell me what they 
are doing to your aunt,” 

“TI don’t know what they are doing. 
sure she will die.” 

“Ts she ill ?” 

“She is as white as a sheet, and will not leave her 
room. Grannie must have frightened her dreadfully. 
Everybody is frightened at her but me, and I begin 
to be frightened too. And what will become of 
Auntie then ?” 

“ But what can her mother do to her ?” 


“TI don’t know, I think it is her determination 
Il.—55. 


But I am 


At length with a | 


| almost. 


will get it somehow ; and she says now she will rather 
Then there is no 
one allowed to wait on her but Sarah, and I know 
the very sight of her is enough to turn Auntie sick 
What has become of Jane I don’t know. I 


| haven’t seen her all day, and the servants are whis- 


pering together more than usual. Auntie can’t eat 
what Sarah brings her, I am sure; else I should 


| almost fancy she was starving herself to death to 





keep clear of that Captain Everard.” 

**Ts he still at the Hall ?” 

**Yes. But I don’t think it is altogether his fault. 
Grannie won’t let him go. I don’t believe he knows 
how determined Auntie is not to marry him. Only, to 
be sure, though Grannie never lets her have more 
than five shillings in her pocket at a time, she will 
be worth something when she is married.” 

“‘ Nothing can make her worth more than she is, 
Judy,” I said, perhaps with some discontent in my 
tone. 

**That’s as you and I think, Mr. Walton ; not as 
Grannie and the Captain think at all. I daresay he 
would not care much more than Grannie whether she 
was willing or not, so long as she married him.” 

** Bat, Judy, we must have some plan laid before 
we reach the Hall; else my coming will be of no 
use.” 

‘* Of course. I know how much I can do, and you 
must arrange the rest with her. I will take you to 
the little room up-stairs—we call it the Octagon. 
That you know is just under Auntie’s room, They 
will be at dinner—the Captain and Grannie. I will 
leave you there, and tell Auntie that you want to see 
her.” 

“But, Judy——” 

** Don’t you want to see her, Mr, Walton ?” 

*¢ Yes, I do ; more than you can think.” 

‘¢ Then I will tell her so.” 

‘* But will she come to me ?” 

**T don’t know. We have ito find that out.” 

‘* Very well, I leave myself in your hands.” 

I was now perfectly collected. All my dubitation 
and distress were gone, for I had something to do, 
although what I could not yet tell, That she did not 
love Captain Everard was plain, and that she had as 
yet resisted her mother was also plain, though it was 
not equally certain that she would, if left at her 
mercy, go on to resist her. This was what I hoped to 
strengthen her to do. I saw nothing more within 
my reach as yet. But from what I knew of Miss 
Oldcastle, I saw plainly enough that no greater good 


| could be done for her than this enabling to resistance. 


Self-assertion was so foreign to her nature, that it 
needed & sense of duty to rouse her even to self- 
defence. As I have said before, she was clad in the 
mail of endurance, but was utterly without weapons. 
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And there was a danger of her conduct and then of 
her mind giving way at last, from the gradual in- 
roads of weakness upon the thews which she left un- 
exercised. In respect of this, I prayed heartily that 
I might help her. 

Judy and I scarcely spoke to each other from the 
moment we entered the gate till I found myself ata 
side door which I had never observed till now. It 
was fastened, and Judy told me to wait till she went 
in and opened it. The moon was now quite obscured, 
and I was under no apprehension of discovery. While 
I stood there I could not help thinking of Dr. 
Duncan’s story, and reflecting that the daughter was 
now returning the kindness shown to the mother. 

I had not to wait long before the door opened 
behind me noiselessly, and I stepped into the dark 
house. Judy took me by the hand, and led me along 
a passage, and then up a stair into the little drawing- 
room. There was no light. She led me to a seat at 
the further end, and opening a door close beside me, 
left me in the dark. 

There I sat so long that I fell into a fit of musing, 
broken ever by startled expectation. Castle after 
castle I built up ; castle after castle fell to pieces in 
my hands. Still she did not come, At length I got 
so restless and excited that only the darkness kept 
me from starting up and pacing the room. Still she 
did not come, and partly from weakness, partly from 
hope deferred, I found myself beginning to tremble 
all over. Nor could I control myself. As the 
trembling increased, I grew alarmed lest I should 
become unable to carry out all that might be necessary. 


Suddenly from out of the dark a hand settled on | 


my arm. I looked up and could just see the whiteness 
of a face. Before I could speak, a voice said brokenly, 
in a half-whisper :— 

** Will you save me, Mr. Walton? But you’re 
trembling ; you are ill; you ought not to have come 
tome. I will get you something.” 

And she moved to go, but I held her. All my 
trembling was gone in a moment. Her words, so 
careful of me even in her deep misery, went to my 
heart and gave me strength. The suppressed feelings 
of many months rushed to my lips. What I said I 
do not know, but I know that I told her I loved her. 
And I know that she did not draw her hand from 
mine when I said so. 

But ere I ceased came a revulsion of feeling. 

‘*Forgive me,” I said ; **I am selfishness itself to 
speak to you thus now, to take advantage of your 
misery to make you listen to mine. But, at least, 
it will make you sure that if all I am, all I have 
will save you——” 

‘** But I am saved already,” she interposed, * if you 
love me, for 1 love you.” 

And for some moments there were no words to 
speak. I stood holding her hand, conscious only of 
God and her. At last I said : 

‘‘ There is no time now but for action. Nor do [ 
see anything but to come with me at once, Will you 
come home to my sister? Or I will take you where- 
ever you please.” 

**T will go with you anywhere you think best. 





Only take me away.” 


‘* Put on your bonnet, then, and a warm cloak 
and we will settle all about it as we go.” ' 

She had scarcely left the room when Mrs, Oldcastle 
came to the door. 

““No lights here!” she said. ‘ Sarah, bring 
candles, and tell Captain Everard, when he will join 
us, to come to the octagon room. Where can that 
little Judy be? The child gets more and more trouble- 
some, I do think. I must take her in hand.” 

I had been in great perplexity how to let her know 
that I was there ; for to announce yourself to a lady 
by a voice out of the darkness of her boudoir, or to wait 
for candles to discover you where she thought she was 
quite alone—neither is a pleasant way of presenting 
yourself to her consciousness. But I was helped ont 
of the beginning into the middle of my difficulties, 
once more by that blessed little Judy. I did not 
know she was in the room till I heard her voice, Nor 
do I yet know how much she had heard of the con- 
versation between her aunt and myself ; for although 
I sometimes see her look roguish even now that she is 
a middle-aged woman with many children, when any- 
thing is said which might be supposed to have a pos. 
sible reference to that night, I have never cared to ask 
her. 

‘¢ Here I am, Grannie,” said her voice. ‘But I 
won’t be taken in hand by you or anyone else, | tell 
you that. So mind. And Mr. Walton is here, too, 
and Aunt Ethelwyn is going out with him for a long 
walk.” ‘ 

‘¢ What do you mean, you silly child ?” 

*¢T mean what I say,” and, ‘‘ Miss Judy speaks the 
truth,” fell together from her lips and mine. 

‘Mr. Walton,” began Mrs. Oldcastle, indignantly, 
*it is scarcely like a gentleman to come where you 
are not wanted——” 

Here Judy interrupted her. 

‘IT beg your pardon, Grannie, Mr. Walton was 
wanted—very much wanted. I went and fetched 


him.”’ 

But Mrs. “Oldcastle went on. 

‘‘__and to be sitting in my room in the dark 
too!” 


‘‘That couldn’t be helped, Grannie. Here comes 
Sarah with candles,” 

“Sarah,” said Mrs, Oldcastle, ‘ask Captain Everard 
to be kind enough to step this way.” 

‘© Yes, ma’am,” answered Sarah, with an untrans- 
latable look at me as she set down the candles. 

We could now see each other. Knowing words to 
be but idle breath, I would not complicate matters by 
speech, but stood silent, regarding Mrs. Oldcastle. 
She on her part did not flinch, but returned my look 
with one both haughty and contemptuous. Jn a few 
moments, Captain Everard entered, bowed slightly, 
and looked to Mrs, Oldcastle as if for an explanation. 
Whereupon she spoke, but to me. ! 

‘¢ Mr, Walton,” she said, ‘‘ will you explain to Cap- 
tain Everard to what we owe the wnexpected pleasure 
of a visit from you?” : 

‘*Qaptain Everard has no claim to any explanation 
from me. To you, Mrs. Oldcastle, I would have au- 
swered, had you asked me, that I was waiting for 
Miss Oldcastle.” 
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“Pray inform Miss ‘Oldcastle, Judy, that Mr. 
Walton insists upon seeing her at once.” 

“That is quite unnecessary, Miss Oldcastle will 
be here presentl Aad 

Mrs. Oldcastle turned slightly livid with wrath. 
She was always white, as I have said: the change I 
can describe only by the word I have used, indicating 
a bluish darkening of the whiteness. She walked to- 
wards the door beside me, I stepped between her 
and it. 

‘¢Pardon me, Mrs, Oldcastle. That is the way to 
Miss Oldcastle’s room. I am here to protect her.” 

Without saying a word she turned and looked at 
Captain Everard. He advanced with a long stride of 
determination. But ere he reached me, the door 
behind me opened, and Miss Oldcastle appeared in 
her bonnet and shawl, carrying a small bag in her 
hand, Seeing how things were, the moment she en- 
tered she put her hand on my arm, and stood fronting 
the enemy with me. Judy was on my right, her eyes 
flashing, and her cheek as red as a peony, evidently 
prepared to do battle & toute outrance for her friends. 

“ Miss Oldcastle, go to your room instantly, I com- 
mand you,” said her mother ; and she approached as 
if to remove her hand from my arm. I put my other 
arm between her and her daughter. 

“No, Mrs. Oldcastle,” I said. ‘* You have lost all 
a mother’s rights by ceasing to behave like a mother. 
Miss Oldcastle will never more do anything in obe- 
dience to your commands, whatever she may do in 
compliance with your wishes.” 

‘ Allow me to remark,” said Captain Everard, with 
attempted nonchalance, ‘‘ that that is strange doc- 
trine for your cloth.” 

‘So much the worse for my cloth then,” I an- 


swered, ‘and the better for yours if it leads you to | 


act more honourably.” 

Still keeping himself entrenched in the affectation of 
a supercilious indifference, he smiled haughtily, and 
gave a look of dramatic appeal to Mrs, Oldcastle. 

“ At least,” said that lady, ‘‘ do not disgrace your- 
self, Ethelwyn, by leaving the house in this unac- 
countable manner at night and on foot, If you will 
leave the protection of your mother’s roof, wait at 
least till to-morrow.” 

“TI would rather spend the night in the open air 
than pass another under your roof, mother. You have 
been a strange mother to me—and Dorothy too ! ” 

At least, do not put your character in question 
by going in this unmaidenly fashion. People will 
talk to your prejudice—and Mr. Walton’s too,” 

Ethelwyn smiled.—She was now as collected as I 
was, seeming to have cast off all her weakness. My 
heart was uplifted more ghan I can say.—She knew 
her mother too well to be caught by the change in 
her tone. 

I had not hitherto interrupted her once when she 
took the answer upon herself, for she was not one to 
be checked when she chose to speak. But now she 


answered nothing, only looked at me, and I under- | 


stood her, of course. 

“They will hardly have time to do so, I trust, 
before it will be out of their power. It rests with 
Miss Oldcastle herself to say when that shall be.” 








As if she had never suspected that such was the 
result of her scheming, Mrs. Oldcastle’s demeanour 
changed utterly. The form of her visage was altered. 
She made a spring at her daughter, and seized her by 
the arm. 

‘¢ Then I forbid it,” she screamed ; ‘‘ and I will be 
obeyed. I stand on my rights. Go to your room, 
you minx.” 

‘¢ There is no law human or divine to prevent her 
from marrying whom ske will. How old are you, 
Ethelwyn ?” 

I thought it better to seem even cooler than I was. 

‘* Twenty-seven,” answered Miss Oldcastle. 

**Ts it possible you can be so foolish, Mrs, Old- 
castle, as to think you have the slightest hold on 
your daughter’s freedom? Let her arm go.” 

But she kept her grasp. 

*¢ You hurt me, mother,” said Miss Oldcastle, 

** Hurt you? you smooth-faced hypocrite! I will 
hurt you then !” 

But I took Mrs, Oldcastle’s arm in my hand, and 
she let go her hold. 

‘* How dare you touch a woman ?” she said. 

*¢ Because she has so far ceased to be a woman as 
to torture her own daughter.” 

Here Captain Everard stepped forward, saying,— 


*¢ The riot-act ought to be read, I think. It is 
time for the military to interfere.” 
*¢ Well put, Captain Everard,” I said. ‘Our side 


will disperse if you will only leave room for us to go.” 

‘* Possibly I may have something to say in the 
matter.” 

‘“¢ Say on.” 

“ This lady has jilted me.” 

** Have you, Ethelwyn ?” 

*¢T have not.” 

*¢Then, Captain Everard, you lic.” 

*¢ You dare to tell me so?” 

And he strode a pace nearer. 

**I¢ needs no daring. I know you too well; and 
so does another who trusted you and found you false 
as hell.” 

‘*' You presume on your cloth, but——” he said, 
lifting his hand, 

‘* You may strike me, presuming on my cloth,” I 
answered ; ‘‘ and I will not return yourblow. Insult 
me as you will, and I will bear it. Call me coward, 
and I will say nothing. But lay one hand on me to 
prevent me from doing my duty, and I knock you 
down—or find you more of a man than I take you 
for.” 

It was either conscience or something not so good 
that made a coward of him. He turned on his heel. 

‘¢T really am not sufficiently interested in the affair 
| to oppose you. You may take the girl for me. Both 
| your cloth and the presence of ladies protect your in- 
| solence. I do not like brawling where one cannot 
fight. You shall hear from me before long, Mr. 
| Walton.” 
|  €*No, Captain Everard, I shall not hear from you, 
| You know you dare not write to me. I know that of 
| you which, even on the code of the duellist, would 

justify any gentleman in refusing to meet you. Stand 
| out of my way !” 
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I advanced with Miss Oldcastle on my arm. He 
drew back ; and we left the room. 

As we reached the door, Judy bounded after us, 
threw her arms round her aunt’s neck, then round 
mine, kissing us both, and returned to her place on 
the sofa. Mrs. Oldcastle gave a scream, and sunk 
fainting on a chair. It was a last effort to detain her 
daughter and gain time. Miss Oldcastle would have 
returned, but I would not permit her. 

‘*No,” I said; *‘she will be better without you. 
Judy, ring the bell for Sarah.” 

‘How dare you give orders in my house?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Oldcastle, sitting bolt upright in the 
chair, and shaking her fist at us. Then assuming the 
heroic, she added, ‘* From this moment she is no 
daughter of mine. Nor can you touch one farthing 
of her money, sir. You have married a beggar 
after all.” 

‘¢Thy money perish with thee!” I said, and re- 
pented the moment I had said it. Itsounded like an 
imprecation, and I know I had no correspondent 
feeling ; for, after all, she was the mother of my 
Ethelwyn. But the allusion to money made me so 
indignant, that the words burst from me ere I could 
consider their import. 

The cool wind greeted us like the breath of God, as 
we left the house and closed the door behind us. 
The moon was shining from the edge of a vaporous 
mountain, which gradually drew away from her, leaving 
her alone in the midst of a lake of blue. But we 


had not got many paces from the house when Miss | 


Oldcastle began to tremble violently, and could scarcely 
get along with all the help I could giveher. Nor, for 
the space of six weeks did one word pass between us 
about the painful occurrences of that evening. 

When we managed at last to reach the vicarage, I 
gave her in charge to my sister, with instructions to 
help her to bed at once, while I went for Dr. Duncan. 


XXXII. 


I rounp the old man seated at his dinner, which he 
left immediately when he heard that Miss Oldcastle 
needed his help. In a few words I told him, as we 
went, the story of what had befallen at the Hall, to 
which he listened with the interest of a boy reading 
« romance, asking twenty questions about the par- 
ticulars which I hurried over. Then he shook me 
warmly by the hand, saying :— 

“You have fairly won her, Walton, and I am as 
glad of it as I could be of anything I can think of. 
She is well worth all you must have suffered. This 
will at length remove the curse from that wretched 
family. You have saved her from perhaps even a 
worse fate than her sister’s.” 

*¢T fear she will be ill, though,” I said, ‘‘ after all 
that she has gone through.” 

But I did not even suspect how ill she would be. 

As soon as I heard Dr. Duncan’s opinion of her, 
which was not very definite, a great fear seized upon 
me that I was destined to lose her afterall. This fear, 
however, terrible as it was, did not torture me like the 
fear that had preceded it. I could oftener feel able 
to say, ‘* Thy will be done” than I could before. 

Dr. Duncan was hardly out of the house when 


| Old Rogers arrived, and was shown into the study, 
He looked excited. I allowed him to tell out his 
story, which was his daughter’s of course, without in- 
terruption. He ended by saying :— 

**Now, sir, you really must do summat. This 
won’t do in a Christian country. We aint aboard ship 
here with a nor’-easter a-walkin’ the quarter-deck,” 

‘*There’s no occasion, my dear old fellow, to do 
anything.” 

He was taken aback. 

‘Well, I don’t understand you, Mr. Walton. 
You’re the last man I’d have expected to hear argufy 
for faith without works. It’s right to trust in God; 
but if you don’t stand to your halliards, your craft ’l] 
miss stays, and your faith ’ll be blown out of the 
bolt-ropes in the turn of a marlinspike.” 

I suspect there was some confusion in the figure, 
but the old man’s meaning was plain enough. Nor 
would 1 keep him in a moment more of suspense, 

** Miss Oldcastle is in the house, Old Rogers,” [ 
said. 

‘*What house, sir?” returned the old map, his 
gray eyes opening wider as he spoke. 

**This house, to be sure.” 

I shall never forget the look the old man cast 
upwards, or the reality given to it by the ordinarily 
odd sailor-fashion of pulling his forelock, as he returned 
inward thanks to the Father of all for his kindness to 
his friend. And never in my now wide circle of 
readers shall I find one, the most educated and re- 
sponsive, who will listen to my story with a more 
gracious interest than that old man showed as I 
recounted to him the adventures of the evening. 
There were few to whom I could have told them: to 
Old Rogers I felt that it was right and natural and 
dignified to tell the story even of my love’s victory. 

How then am [ able to tell it to the world as 
now? I can easily explain the seeming inconsistency. 
It is not merely that I am speaking, as 1 have said 
before, from behind a screen, or as clothed in the 
coat of darkness of an anonymous writer; but I find 
that, as I come nearer and nearer to the invisible world, 
all my brothers and sisters grow dearer and dearer to 
me ; I feel towards them more and more as the children 
of my Father in heaven ; and although some of them 
are good children and some naughty children, some 
very lovable and some hard to love, yet I never feel 
that they are below me, or unfit to listen to the story 
even of my love, if they only care to listen ; and if 
they do not care, there is no harm done, except they 
read it. Even should they, and then scoff at what 
seemed and seems to me the precious story, I have 
these defences : first, that it was not for them that I 
cast forth my precious pearls, for precious to me is the 
significance of every fact in my history—not that it is 
mine, for I have been only as clay in the hands of the 
potter, but that it is God’s, who made my history as 
it seemed and was good to Him; and second, that 
even should they trample them under their feet, they 
cannot well get at me to rend me. And more, the 
nearer I come to the region beyond, the more I feel that 
in that land a man needs not shrink from uttering his 
| deepest thoughts, inasmuch as he that understands 
| them not will not therefore revile him.—‘“‘ But you are 
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| 
not there yet. You are in the land in which the | 
prother speaketh evil of that which he understandeth 
not.”—True, friend ; too true. But I only do as Dr. 
Donne did in writing that poem iu his sickness, when 
he thought he was near to the world of which we 
speak: I rehearse now, that I may find it easier 
then. 


‘¢Since I am coming to that holy room, 
Where, with the choir of saints for evermore, 
I shall be made thy music, as I come, 
I tune the instrument here at the door ; 
And what I must do then, think here before.” 


When Rogers had thanked God, he rose, took my | 
hand, and said :— 

“ Mr. Walton, you will preach now. I thank God | 
for the good we shall all get from the trouble you 
have gone through.” 

‘¢T ought to be the better for it,” I answered. 

“ You will be the better for it,” he returned. ‘I | 
believe I’ve allus been the better for any trouble as | 
ever I had to go through with. I couldn’t quite say 
the same for every bit of good luck I had ; least- 
ways, I consider trouble the best luck a man can have. | 
And I wish you a good night, sir, Thank God! | 
again.” 

‘But, Rogers, you don’t mean it would be good | 
for us to have bad luck always, do you? 








You | 


lessons ; no sooner had [ begun to speak than the 
glow died out of the sky of my thoughts; a dull 
clearness of the intellectual faculties took its place ; 
and I was painfully aware that what I could speak 
without being moved myself was not the most likely 
utterance to move the feelings of those who only 
listened. Still a man may occasionally be used by 
the Spirit of God as the inglorious ‘‘trumpet of a 
prophecy” instead of being inspired with the life of 
the word, and hence speaking out of a full heart in 
testimony of that which he hath known and seen. 

I hardly remember when or how I came upon the 
plan, but now, as often as I find myself in such a con- 
dition, I turn away from any attempt to produce a 
sermon ; and, taking up one of the sayings of our 
Lord which He himself has said ‘‘ are spirit and are 
life,’ I labour simply to make the people see in it 
what I see in it ; and when I find that thus my own 
heart is warmed, I am justified in the hope that the 
hearts of some at least of my hearers are thereby 
warmed likewise. 

But no doubt the fact that the life of Miss Old- 
castle seemed to tremble in the balance, had some- 
thing to do with those results of which I may have 
already said too much. My design had been to go at 
ouce to London and make preparation for as early a 
wedding as she would consent to; but the very day 





shouldn’t be pleased at what’s come to me now, in | after I brought her home, life and not marriage was 
that case.” | the question. Dr. Duncan looked very grave, and 
‘No, sir; sartinly not.” | although he gave me all the encouragement he could, 








“ How can you say then that bad luck is the best | 
luck ?” 

“‘T mean the bad luck that comes to us—not the 
bad luck that doesn’t come. But you're right, sir. 
Good luck or bad luck’s both best when He sends ’em, 
as He allus does. In fac’, sir, there is no bad luck | 
but what comes out o’ the man hisself. The rest’s all | 
good,” 

But whether it was the consequence of a reaction 
from the mental strain I had suffered, or the depressing 
effect of Miss Oldcastle’s illness coming so close upon 
the joy of winning her; or that I was more careless 
and less anxious to do my duty than I ought to have 
been—I greatly fear that Old Rogers must have been | 
painfully disappointed in the sermons which I did preach | 
for several of the following Sundays. He never even | 
hinted at such a fact, but I felt it much myself. A 
man has often to be humbled through failure, espe- | 
cially after success, I do not clearly know how my 
failures worked upon me; but I think a man may 
sometimes get spiritual good without being conscious | 
of the point of its arrival, or being able to trace the | 
process by which it was wrought in him. [I believe | 
that my failures did work some humility in me, and a | 
certain carelessness of outward success even in spiritual | 
matters, so far as the success affected me, provided 
only the will of God was done in the dishonour of my 
Weakness, And I think, but I am not sure, that | 
soon after I approached this condition of mind, 
1 began to preach better. But still I found for some 
time that however much the subject of my sermon 
interested me in my study or in the church or vestry | 
on the Saturday evening; nay, even although my | 
heart was full of fervour during the prayers and | 


all his encouragement did not amount to much. 
There was such a lack of vitality about her! The 
treatment to which she had been for so long a time sub- 
jected had depressed her till life was nearly quenched 
from lack of hope. Nor did the sudden change seem 
able to restore the healthy action of what the old 
physicians called the animal spirits, Possibly the 
strong reaction paralysed their channels, and thus 
prevented her gladness from reaching her physical 
nature so as to operate on its health. Her whole 
complaint appeared in excessive weakness. Finding 
that she fainted after every little excitement, I left 


| her for four weeks entirely to my sister and Dr. 


Duncan, during which time she never saw me; and 
it was long before I could venture to stay in her room 
more than a minute or two. But as the summer ap- 


| proached she began to show signs of reviving life, 


and by the end of May was able to be wheeled into 
the garden in a chair. 

During her aunt’s illness, Judy came often to the 
vicarage. But Miss Oldcastle was unable to see her 
any more than myself without the painful consequence 
which I have mentioned. So the dear child always 
came to me in the study, and through her endless 
vivacity infected me with some of her hope. For she 


| had no fears whatever about her aunt’s recovery. 


I had had some painful apprehensions ‘as to the 
treatment Judy herself might meet with from her 


| grandmother, and had been doubtful whether I ought 


not to have carried her off as well as her aunt; but 
the first time she came, which was the next day, she 
set my mind at rest on that subject. 

‘* But does your grannie know where you are 
come ?” I had asked her, ° 
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“So well, Mr. Walton,” she replied, ‘ that there | 
was no occasion to tell her. Why shoulln’t I rebel | 
as well as Aunt Wynnie, I wonder?” she added, | 
looking archness itself. 

‘¢ How does she bear it ?” 

*‘ Bear what, Mr. Walton ?” 

** The loss of your aunt.” 

“You don’t think Grannie cares about that, do you? 
She’s vexed enough at the loss of Captain Everard. | 
—Do you know, I think he had too much wine yester- | 
day, or he wouldu’t have made quite such a fool of | 
himself.” 

“‘T fear he hadn’t had quite enough to give him 
courage, Judy. I daresay he was brave enough once, 
but a bad conscience soon destroys a man’s courage.” 

*¢ Why do you call it a bad conscience, Mr. Walton ? | 
I should have thought that a bad conscience was one 
that would let a girl go on anyhow and say nothing | 
about it to make her uncomfortable.” 

** You are quite right, Judy ; that is the worst kind 
of conscience, certainly. But tell me, how does Mrs, 
Oldcastle bear it ?” 

** You asked me that already.” 

Somehow Judy’s words always seem more pert upon | 
paper than they did upon her lips. Her naiveté, the | 
twinkling light in her eyes, and the smile flitting about | 
her mouth, always modified greatly the expression of | 
her words, | 

‘* __Grannie never says a word about you or Auntie 
either.” | 

** But you said she was vexed : how do you know | 
that ?” | 

** Because ever since the Captain went away this | 
morning, she wou’t speak a word to Sarah even.” | 

** Are you not afraid of her locking you up some | 
day or other ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Grannie won’t touch me. And | 
you shouldn’t tempt me to run away from her like | 
Auntie. Iwon’t. Grannie is a naughty old lady, and 
I don’t believe anybody loves her but me—not Sarah, | 
I’m certain. Therefore I can’t leave her, aud I won’t | 
leave her, Mr. Walton, whatever you may say about 
her.” 

** Indeed, I don’t want you to leave her, Judy.” | 

And Judy did not leave her as long as she lived. | 
And the old lady’s love to that child was at least one 
redeeming point in her fierce character. No one can 
tell how much good it may have done her before she 
died—though but a few years passed before her soul 
was required-of her. Befvre that time came, however, 
a quarrel took place between her and Sarah, which 
quarrel I incline to regard as a hopeful sign. And 
to this day Judy has never heard how her old grannie | 
treated her mother. When she learns it now from | 
these pages I think she will be glad that she did not | 
know it before her death. 

The old lady would see neither doctor nor parson ; 
nor would she hear of sending for her daughter. The 
only sign of softening that she gave was that once she 
folded her grand-daughter in her arms and wept long 
and bitterly. Perhaps the thought of her dying child 
came back upon her, along with the reflection that the 
only friend she had was the child of that marriage 
which she had persecuted to dissolution. 





| married, 


XXXIV. 

My reader will perceive that this part of my story 
is drawing toa close. It embraces but a brief period 
of my life, and I have plenty more behind not alto. 
gether unworthy of record. But the portions of any 
man’s life most generally interesting are those in which, 
while the outward history is most stirring, it derives 
its chief signifivance from accompanying conilict 
within, It is not the rapid change of events, or the 
unusual concourse of circumstances that alone can 
interest the thoughtful mind ; while, on the other hand, 
internal change and tumult can be ill set forth to the 
reader, save they be accompanied and in part, at least, 
occasioned by outward event capable of embodying 
and elucidating the things that are of themselves un- 
seen. For man’s life ought to be a whole; and not to 


| mention the spiritual necessities of our nature—to leave 


the fact alone that a man is a mere thing of shreds 


| and patches until his heart is united, as the Psalmist 


says, to fear the name of God—to leave these consid- 
erations aside, I say, no man’s life is fit for represen- 
tation as a work of art save in proportion as there 
has been a significant relation between his outer and 
inner life, a visible outcome of some sort of harmony 
between them. Therefore I chose the portion in 
which I had suffered most, and in which the out- 
ward occurrences of my own life had been most 


| interesting, for the fullest representation ; while I 


reserve for a more occasional and fragmentary record 
many things in the way of experience, thought, 
observation, and facts in the history both of myself || 
and individuals of my flock, which admit of, and io- 
deed require, a more individual treatment than would 
be altogether suitable to a continuous story. But 
before I close this part of my communications with 
those whom I count my friends, for till they assure 
me of the contrary I mean to flatter myself with con- 
sidering my readers generally as such, I must gather 
up the ends of my thread, and dispose them in such a 
manner that they shall neither hang too loose, nor yet 
refuse length enough for what my friend Rogers would 


| call splicing. 


It was yet summer when Miss Oldcastle and I were 
It was to me a day awful in its gladness. 
She was now quite well, and no shadow hung upon 
her half-moon forehead. We wen: for a fortnight 
into Wales, and then returned to the vicarage and 


| the duties of the parish, in which my wife was quite 


ready to assist me. 

Perhaps it would help the wives ef some clergymen 
out of some difficulties, and be their protection against 
some reproaches, if they would at once take the 
position with regard to the parishioners which Mrs. 
Walton took, namely, that of their servant, bat not 
in her own right—in der husband’s. She saw, and 
told them so, that the best thing she could do for 


| them was to help me, that she held no office whatever 


in the parish, and they must apply to me when any- 
thing went amiss. Had she not coustautly refused 
to be “a judge or a divider,” she would have been 
constantly troubled with disputes too paltry to be re- 
ferred to me, and which were the sooner forgotten that 
the litigants were not drawn on further and further 
into the desert of dispute by the mirage of a justice 
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that could quench no thirst. Only when any such | 
affair was brought before me, did she use her good | 
offices to bring about a right feeling between the con- 
tending parties, generally next-door neighbours, and 
mostly women, who, being at home all day, found 
their rights clash in a manner that seldom happened 
with those that worked in the fields. Whatever her | 
counsel could do, however, had full scope through me, 
who earnestly sought it. And whatever she gave 
the poor, she gave as a private person, out of her own 
pocket, She never administered the communion- 
offering—that is, after finding out, as she soon did, 
that it was a source of endless dispute between some 
of the recipients, who regarded it as their common 
property, and were never satisfied with what they re- 
ceived. This is the case in many country parishes, [I | 
fear. As soon as I came to know it, I simply told 
the recipients that, although the communion-offeriug 
belonged to them, yet the distribution of it rested 
entirely with me; and that I would distribute it 
neither according to their fancied merits nor the de- 
gree of friendship I felt for them, but according to the 
best judgment I could form as to their necessities ; 
and if any of them thought these were underrated, 
they were quite at liberty to make a fresh represen- 
tation of them to me; but that I, who knew more 
about their neighbours than it was likely they did, 
and was not prejudiced by the personal regards which 
they could hardly fail to be influenced by, was more 
likely than they were to arrive at an equitable distri- 
bution of the money—upon my principles if not on 
theirs, And at the same time I tried to show them 
that a very great part of the disputes in the world 
came from our having a very keen feeling of our own 
troubles, and a very dull feeling of our neighbour's ; 
for if the case was reversed, and our neighbour’s con- 
dition became ours, ten to one our judgment would be 
reversed likewise. And I think some of them got | 
some sense out of what Isaid. But I ever found the | 
great difficulty in my dealing with my people to be the | 
preservation of the authority which was needful for | 
service ; for when the elder serve the younger—and in 

| 

| 








many cases it is not age that determines seniority— 
they must not forget that without which the service 
they offer will fail to be received as such by those to 
whom it is offered, At the same time they must ever 
take heed that their claim to authority be founded on 
the truth, and not on ecclesiastical or social position. 
Their standing in the church accredits their offer of | 
service: the service itself can only be accredited by | 
the Truth and the Lord of Truth, who is the servant | 
of all. | 

But it cost both me and my wife some time and | 
some suffering before we learned how to deport our- | 
selves in these respects, 

In the same manner she avoided the too near, 
because unprofitable, approaches of a portion of the | 
richer part of the community. For from her probable 
position in time to come, rather than her position in | 
time past, many of the fashionable people in the county 
began to call upon her—in no small degree to her 
annoyance, simply from the fact that she and they 
had so little in common. So, while she performed all 


towards them that etiquette demanded, she excused | 


herself from the closer intimacy which some of them 
courted, on the ground of the many duties which 
naturally fell to the parson’s wife in a country- 
parish like ours ; and I am sure that long before we 
had gained the footing we now have, we had begun to 
reap the benefits of this mode of regarding our duty 
in the parish as one, springing from the same source, 
and tending to the sameend. The parson’s wife who 
takes to herself authority in virtue of her position, 
and the parson’s wife who disclaims all connection 
with the professional work of her husband, are equally 
out of place in being parsons’ wives. The one who 
refuses to serve denies her greatest privilege ; the one 
who will be a mistress receives the greater condem- 
nation. When the wife is one with her husband, and 
the husband is worthy, the position will soon reveal 
itself. 

But there cannot be many clergymen’s wives 
amongst my readers; and I may have occupied more 
space than reasonable with this ‘‘ large discourse.” 
I apologize, and, there is room to fear, go on to do 
the same again. 

As I write [ am seated in that little octagonal 
room overlooking the quarry, with its green lining 
of trees, and its deep central well. It is my study 
now. My wife is not yet too old to prefer the little 
room in which she thought and suffered so much, to 
any other, although the stair that leads to it is high 
and steep. Nor do I object to her preference be- 
cause there is no ready way to reach it save through 
this: I see her the oftener. And although I do not 
like any one to look over my shoulder while I write — 
it disconcerts me somehow—yet the moment the 
sheet is finished and flung on the heap, it is her 
property, as the print, reader, is yours. I hear her 
step overhead now. She is opening her window. 
Now I hear her door close ; and now her foot is on 
the stair. 

‘Come in, love. I have just finished another 
sheet. There it is. WhatshallI end the book with ? 
What shall I tell the friends with whom I have been 
conversing so often and so long for the last thing ere 
for a little while I bid them good-bye ?” 

And Ethelwyn bends her smooth forehead—for she 
has a smooth forehead still, although the hair that 
crowns it is almost white—over the last few sheets ; 
and while she reads, I will tell my readers one of the 
good things that come of being married. It is, that 
there is one face upon which the changes come with. 
out your seeing them ; or rather, there is one face 
which you can still see the same through all the 
shadows which years have gathered and heaped upon 
it. No, stay; I have got a better way of putting it 
still: there is one face whose final beauty you can 
see the more clearly as the bloom of youth departs, 
and the loveliness of wisdom and the beauty of holi- 
ness take its place ; for in it you behold all that you 
loved before, veiled, it is true, but glowing with added 
brilliance under the veil (‘‘Stop one moment, my 
dear”) from which it will one day shine out like the 
moon from under a cloud, when a stream of the upper 
air floats it from off her face. 

‘*Now, Ethelwyn, I am ready. 
write about next }” 


What shall I 
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‘© T don’t think you have told them anywhere about 
Tom.” 

‘* No more I have. 
ashamed of it.” 

‘The more reason to tell it.” 

“You are quite right. I will go on with it.at 
once. But you must not stand there behind me. 
When I was a child, I could always confess best when 
I hid my face with my hands.” 

*¢ Besides,” said Ethelwyn, without seeming to 
hear what I said, *‘I do not want to have people 
saying that the vicar has made himself out so good 
that nobody can believe in him.” 


I meant to doso. But Iam 


| his daughter Mary, who was very delicate, and his 
grandchild too, for whom he ought to make what little 
provision he could. I therefore took the matter in 
my own hands, and by means of a judicious combina- 
tion of experience and what money I could spare, I 
managed, at less expense than most parents suppose to 
be unavoidable, to maintain my young friend at 
Oxford till such time as he gained a fellowship. I felt 
justified in doing so in part from the fact that some 
day or other Mrs. Walton would inherit the Oldcastle 
property, as well as come into possession .of certain 
monies of her own, now in the trust of her mother 
and two gentlemen in London, which would be nearly 


———.. 
ce! 








‘That would be a great fault in my book, Ethel- 
wyn. What does it come from in me? Let me see, 
I do not think I want to appear better than I am; 
but it sounds hypocritical to make merely general con- 
fessions, and it is indecorous to make particular ones, 
Besides, I doubt if it is good to write much about 
bad things even in the way of confession a 

*¢ Well, well, never mind justifying it,” said Ethel- 
wyn. ‘I don’t want any justification. But here is 
a chance for you. The story, will, I think, do good 
and not harm. You had better tell it, I do think. 
So if you are inclined, I will go away at once, and | 
let you go on without interruption. You will have | 
it finished before dinner, and Tom is coming, and you | 
can tell him what you have done.” | 

So, reader, now my wife has left me, I will begin. | contemplating for many years, upon the development of 
It shall not be a long story. | the love of Nature as shown in the earliest literature 

As soon as my wife and I had settled down at | of the Jews and Greeks, through that of the Romans, 
home, and I had begun to arrange my work again, it | Italians, and other nations, with the Anglo-Saxon for 
came to my mind that for a long time I had been | a fresh starting-point, into its latest forms in Gray, 
doing very little for Tom Weir. I could not blame | Thomson, Cowper, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Keats, and 
myself much for this, and I was pretty sure neither | Tennyson ; and Tom supplied me with much of the 
he nor his father blamed me at all; but I now saw | time which I bestowed upon this object, and I was 
that it was time we should recommence something | really grateful to him. But, in looking back, and 
definite in the way of study. When he came to my trying to account to myself for the snare into which I 
house the next morning, and I proceeded to acquaint | fell, I see plainly enough that I thought too much of 
myself with what he had been doing, I found to my | what I had done for Tom, and too little of the honour 
great pleasure that he had made very considerable | God had done me in allowing me to help Tom. I took 
progress both in Latin and Mathematics, and I | the high-dais-throne over him, not consciously I believe, 
resolved that I would now push him a little. I found | but still with a contemptible condescension, not of man- 
this only brought out his mettle ; and his progress, as | ner but of heart, so delicately refined by the innate 
it seemed to me, was extraordinary. Nor was this | sophistry of my selfishness, that the better nature in 
all. There were such growing signs of goodness in! me called it only fatherly friendship, and did not 
addition to the uprightness which had first led to our | recognize it as that abominable thing so favoured of 
acquaintance, that although I carefully abstained from | all those that especially worship themselves. But I 
making the suggestion to him, I was more than | abuse my fault instead of confessing it. 
pleased when I discovered, from some remark he made, | One evening, a gentle tap came to my door, and 
that he would gladly give himself to the service of | Tom entered. He looked pale and anxious, and there 
the Church. At the same time I felt compelled to be | was an uncertainty about his motions which I could 
the more ¢autious in anything I said, from the fact | not understand. 
that the prospect of the gocial elevation which would | ‘‘ What is the matter, Tom?” I asked. 
be involved in the change might be a temptation to| ‘I wanted to say something to you, sir,” answered 
him, as no doubt it has been to many a man of | Tom. 
humble birth. However, as I continued to observe | ‘Say on,” I returned, cheerily. 
him closely, my conviction was deepened that he was| ‘It is not so easy to say, sir,” rejoined Tom, with 
rarely fitted for ministering to his fellows ; and soon it | a faint smile. ‘* Miss Walton, sir——” 

‘* Well, what of her? There’s nothing happened 


came to speech between his father and me, when I 
found that Thomas, so far from being unfavourably | to her. She was here a few minutes ago—though, 
inclined to the proposal, was prepared to spend the | now I think of it is 

few savings of his careful life upon his education. To! Here a suspicion of the truth flashed on me, and 
this, however, I could not listen, because there was | struck me dumb. I am now covered with shame to 


sufficient to free the estate from incumbrance, although 
she could not touch it as long as her mother lived and 
chose to refuse her the use of it, at least without a 
law-suit, with which neither of us was inclined to have 
anything to do, But I did not lose a penny by the 
affair. For of the very first money Tom received after 
he had got his fellowship, he brought the half to 
me, and continued to do so until he had repaid me 
every shilling I had spent upon him. As soon ashe 
was in deacon’s orders, he came to assist me for a while 
as curate, and I found him a great help and comfort, 
He occupied the large room over his father’s shop 
which had been his grandfather’s: he had been dead 
for some years, 

I was now engaged on a work which I had been 
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vole about the equality of men in Christ their 
Head. Could Tom Weir, whose father was a joiner, 
who had been a lad in a London shop himself, dare 
to think of marrying my sister? Instead of thinking 
of what he really was, my regard rested upon this and 
that stage through which he had passed to reach his 
present condition. In fact, I regarded him rather as 
of my making than of God’s. ” 

Perhaps it might do something to modify the scorn 
of all classes for those beneath them, to consider that, 
by regarding others thus, they justify those above them 
in looking down upon themin theirturn. In London 
shops, I am credibly informed, the young women 
who serve in the show-rooms, or behind the counters, 
are called ladies, and talk of the girls who make up 
the articles for sale as persons, To the learned pro- 
fessions, however, the distinction between the shop- 
women and milliners is, from their superior height, 
unrecognizable ; while doctors and lawyers are again, 
I doubt not, massed by countesses and other blue- 
blooded realities, with the literary lions who roar at 
soirées and kettle-drums, or even with chiropodists 
and violin-players! But I am growing scornful at 
scorn, and forget that I too have been scornful. 
Brothers, sisters, all good men and true women, let 
the Master seat us where He will. Until he says, 
‘Come up higher,” let us sit at the foot of the 
board, or stand behind, honoured in waiting upon his 
guests, All that kind of thing is worth nothing in 
the kingdom ; and nothing will"be remembered of us 
but the Master’s judgment. 

I have known a good churchwoman who would be 

* sweet as a sister to the abject poor, but offensively con- 
descending to a shopkeeper or a dissenter, exactly as if 
he was a Pariah, and she a Brahmin. I have known 
good people who were noble and generous towards their 
so-called inferiors and full of the rights of the race— 
until it touched their own family, and just no longer. 
Yea I, who had talked like this for years, at once, when 
Tom Weir wanted to marry my sister, lost my faith in 
the broad lines of human distinction, judged according 
to appearances in which I did not even believe, and 
judged not righteous judgment. 

‘* For,” reasoned the World in me, “is it not too 
bad to drag your wife in for such an alliance? Has 
she not lowered herself enough already? Has she not 
married far below her accredited position in society ? 
Will she not feel injured by your family if she see it 
capable of forming such a connexion ?” 

What answer I returned to Tom I hardly know. 1 
remember that the poor fellow’s face fell, and that he 
murmured something which I did not heed. And 
then I found myself walking in the garden under the 
great cedar, having stepped out of the window almost 
unconsciously, and left Tom standing there alone. It 
was very good of him even to forgive me. 

Wandering about in the garden, my wife saw me 
from her window, and met me as I turned a corner 
in the shrubbery. 

And now I am going to have my revenge upon her in 
& way she does not expect, for making me tell the 
story ; I will tell her share in it, 








—_ 


think how, when the thing approached myself on that 
it swept away for the moment all my fine | 


| alarm. 





‘¢ What is the matter with you, Henry ?” she asked. 

**Oh, not much,” I answered. ‘‘ Only that Weir 
has been making me rather uncomfortable.” 

‘* What has he been doing ?” she inquired, in some 
**It is not possible he has done anything 
wrong.” 

My wife trusted him as much as I did. 

‘* No—o—o,” I answered. ‘Not anything ex- 
actly wrong.” 

‘*Tt must be very nearly wrong, Henry, to make 
you look so miserable.” 

I began to feel ashamed already. 

‘© He has been falling in love with Martha,” I said ; 
‘fand when I put one thing to another, I fear he 
may have made her in love with him too.” 

My wife laughed merrily. 

*¢ What a wicked curate ! ” 

“Well, but you kuow it is not exactly agreeable.” 
6c Why 9” 

‘*¢ You know why well enough.” 

** At least, Iam not going to take it for granted. 
he not a good man ?” 

ce Yes,’ 

“Ts he not a well-educated man ?” 

‘* As well as myself—for his years.” 

‘*Ts he not clever ?” 

‘* One of the cleverest fellows I ever met.” 

**Ts he not a gentleman ?” 

‘*T have not a fault to find with his manners.” 

* Nor with his habits ?” 

“cc No.” 

** Nor with his ways of thinking ?” 

“‘ No.—But, Ethelwyn, you know what I mean 
quite well, His family, you know.” 

‘Well, is his father not a respectable man ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly. Thoroughly respectable.” 

**He wouldn’t borrow money of his tailor instead 
of paying for his clothes, would he?” 

*¢ Certainly not.” 

‘* And if he were to die to-day he would carry no 
debts to heaven with him ?” 

“T believe not.” 

‘* Does he bear false witness against his neighbour ? ” 

‘*No. He scorns a lie as much as any man I ever 
knew.” 

** Which of the Commandments is it in particular 
that he breaks, then ?” 

‘* None that I know of ; excepting that no one can 
keep them yet that is only human, He tries to keep 
every one of them, I do believe.” 

** Well, I think Tom very fortunate in having such 
afather. I wish my mother had been as good.” 

*¢ That is all true, and yet——” 

*¢ And yet, suppose a young man you liked had had 
a fashionable father who had ruined half a score of 
tradespeople by his extravagance—would you object to 
him because of his family ?” 

*¢ Perhaps not.” ‘ 

“Then, with you, position outweighs honesty—in 
fathers, at least.” 

To this I was not ready with an answer, and my 
wife went on. 

**Tt might be reasonable if you did though, from 
fear lest he should turn out like his father.—But do 
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you know why I would not accept your offer of 
taking my name when I should succeed to the pro- 
perty ?” 

‘¢ You said you liked mine better.” 

*©So I did. But I did not tell you that I was 
ashamed that my good husband should take a name 
which for centuries had been borne by hard-hearted, 
worldly-minded people, who, to speak the truth of my 
ancestors to my husband, were neither genile nor 
honest, nor high-minded.” 

“¢ Still, Ethelwyn, you know there is something in 
it, though it is not so easy to say what. And you 
avoid that. I suppose Martha has been talking you 
over to her side.” 

‘‘ Harry,” my wife said, with a shade of solemnity, 
**T am almost ashamed of you for the first time. And 
I will punish you by telling you the truth. Do you 
think I had nothing of that sort to get over when I 
began to find that I was thinking a little more about 
you than was quite convenient under the circum- 
stances? Your manners, dear Harry, though irre- 
proachable, just had not the tone that I had been 
accustomed to. There was a diflidence about you 
also that did not at first advance you in my regard.” 

‘Yes, yes,” I answered, a little piqued, ‘* I dare 
say. I have no doubt you thought me a boor.” 

‘* Dear Harry !” 

*‘I beg your pardon, wifie. I know you didn’t. 
3ut it is quite bad enough to have brought you down 
to my level, without sinking you still lower.” 

** Now there you are wrong, Harry. And that is 
what I want to show you. I found that my love to 
you would not be satisfied with makiug an exception 
in your favour. I must see what force there really 
was in the notions 1 had-been bred in.” 

“Ah!” Isaid. I see. You looked for a prin- 
ciple in what you had thought was an exception.” 

*‘ Yes,” returned my wife; ‘‘and I soon found 
one. And the next step was to throw away all false 
judgment in regard to such things. And so I can 





see more clearly than you into the right of this matter. | 
—Would you hesitate a moment between Tom Weir | as I have any claim to be.” 


and the dissolute son of an earl, Harry ?” 

*€ You know I would not.” 

** Well, just carry out the considerations that sug- 
gests, and you will find that where there is every- 
thing personally noble, pure, simple, and good, the 


lowliness of a man’s birth is but an added honour to | 


him ; for it shows that his nobility is altogether from 
within him, and therefore is his own. It cannot then 
have been put on him by education or imitation, as 
many men’s manners are, who wear their good breeding 


like their fine clothes, or as the Pharisee his prayers, | 


to be seen of men.” 

*¢ But his sister ?” 

“Harry, Harry! You were preaching last Sunday 
about the way God thinks of things. And you said 
that was the only true way of thinking about them. 
Would the Mary that poured the ointment on Jesus’ 
head have refused to marry a good man because he 
was the brother of that Mary who poured it on his 
feet? Have you thought what God would think of 
Tom for a husband to Martha?” 


| very melancholy face. 


I did not answer, for conscience had begun to speak. | tion must put you in.” 


_—$ $$$ 


When I lifted my eyes from the ground, thinking 
Ethelwyn stood beside me, she was gone. I felt as if 
she were dead, to punish me for my pride. But still 
I could not get over it, though I was ashamed to fol- 
low and find her. I went and got my hat instead, 
and strolled out. 

What was it that drew me towards Thomas Weir’s 
shop? I think it must have been incipient repentance 
—a feeling that I had wronged the man. But just 
as I turned the corner, and the smell of the wood 
reached me, the picture so often associated in my 
mind with such a scene of human labour, rose before 
me. I saw the Lord of Life bending over his bench, 
fashioning some lowly utensil for some housewife of 
Nazareth. And he would receive payment for it too ; 
for he at least could see no disgrace in the order of 
things that his Father had appointed. It is the vulgar 
mind that looks down on the earning and worships 
the inheriting of money. How intinitely more poetic is 
the belief that our Lord did his work like any other 
honest man, than that straining after his gloritication 
in the early centuries of the Church by the iuvention 
of fables even to the disgrace of his father! They 
say that Joseph was a bad carpenter, and our Lord 
had to work miracles to set the thiugs right which he 
had made wrong! To such a class of mind as in- 
vented these fables do those belong who think they 
honour our Lord when they judge anything human 
too common or too unclean for Him to have done. 

And the thought sprung up at once in my mind— 
‘* If I ever see our Lord face to face, how shall I feel 
if He says to me, ‘ Didst thou do well to murmur that 
thy sister espoused a certain man for that in his youth 
he had earned his bread as I earued mine? Where 
was then thy right to say unto me, Lord, Lord?’” 

I hurried into the workshop. 

“*Has Tom told you about it?” I said. 

‘Yes, sir. And I told him to mind what he- 
was about ; for he was not a geutleman, and you was, 
sir.” 

*Thope Iam. And Tom is as ‘much a gentleman 

Thomas Weir held out his hand. 

“¢ Now, sir, I do believe you mean in my shop what 
you say in your pulpit; and there is one Christian in 
the world at least.—But wha: will your good lady 
say? She’s higher-born than you—no offence, sir.” 

“‘ Ah, Thomas, you shame me. I am not so good 
as you think me. It was my wife that brought me to 
reason about it.” 

** God bless her.” 

* Amen. Tm going to find Tom.” 

At the same moment Tom entered the shop, with a 
He started when he saw me, 
and looked confused. 

“Tom, my boy,” I said, “‘I behaved very badly to 
you. Iam sorry for it. Come back with me, and 
have a walk with my sister. I don’s think she'll be 
sorry to see you.” 

His fac> brightened up at once, and we left the 
shop together. Evidently with a great effort Tom was 
the first to speak, 

‘*T know, sir, how many dilliculties my presump- 
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‘¢ Not another word about it, Tom. You are blame- 
I wish I were. If we only act as God would 


less. 
other considerations may look after them- 


have us, . 
selves—or, rather, He will look after them. 


measure of things, and the will of God the law of 
things. In the kingdom of Heaven nothing else is 
acknowledged. And till that kingdom come, the mind 
and will of God must, with those that look for that 
kingdom, over-ride every other way of thinking, 
feeling, and judging. I see it more plaiuly than ever 
Idid. Take my sister, in God’s name, Tom, and be 
good to her.” 

Tom went to find Martha, and I to find Ethelwyn. 

“Jt is all right,” I said, ‘‘ even to the shame [I feel 
at having needed your reproof.” 

“Don’t think of that. God gives us all time to 
come to” our right minds, you know,” answered my 
wife. 

“But how did you get on so far a-head of me, 
wifie ?” 

Ethelwyn laughed. © 

“Why,” she said, “I only told you back again 
what you have been telling me for the last seven or 
eight years.” 

So to me the message had come first, but my wife 
had answered first with the deed. 

And now I have had my revenge on her. 

Next to her and my children, Tom has been my 
greatest comfort for many years. He is still my 
curate, and I do not thiuk we shall part till death 
part us for a time. My sister is worth twice what 
she was before, though they have no children. We 
have many, and they have taught me much. 

Thomas Weir is now too old to work any longer. 
He occupies his father’s chair in the large room of the 
old house. The workshop I have had turned into a 
schoolroom, of the external condition of which his 
daughter takes good care, while a great part of her 
brother Tom’s time is devoted to the children ; for 
he and I agree that, where it can be done, the pastoral 
care ought to be at least equally divided between 
the sheep and the lambs, For the sooner the children 
are brought under right influences—I do not mean a 
great deal of relizious speech, but the right influences 
of truth and honesty, and au evident regard to what 
God wants of us—not only are they the more easily 
wrought upon, but the sooner do they recognize those 
influences as right and good. And while Tom 
quite agrees with me that there must not be much 
talk about religion, he thinks that there must be just 
the more acting upon religion; and that if it be every- 
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where at hand in all things taught and done, it will | That is the older and better form of Good-bye. 


be ready to show itself to every one who looks for 
it. And besides that action is more powerful than 
speech in the inculcation of religion, Tom says there 
is no such corrective of sectarianism of every kind 
world wil: never be right till the mind of God is the | as the repression of speech and the encouragement of 


action. 


Besides being a great help to me and everybody 
else almost in Marshmallows, Tom has distinguished 
himself in the literary world; and when I read his 
books, | am yet prouder of my brother-in-law. I am 
only afraid that Martha is not good enough for him. 
But she certainly improves, as I have said already. 

Jane Rogers was married to young Brownrigg about 
a year after we were married. The old man is all 
but confined to the chimney-corner now, and Richard 
manages the farm, though not quite to his father’s 
satisfaction, of course. But they are doing well not- 
withstanding. The old mill has been superseded by 
one of new and rare device, built by Richard ; but 
the old cottage where his wife’s parents lived has 
slowly mouldered back to the dust. 

For the old people have been dead for many years, 
Often in the summer days as I go to or come from 
the vestry, I sit down for a moment on the turf that 
covers my old friend, aud think that every day is 
mouldering away this body of mine till it shall fall a 
heap of dust into its appointed place. But what is 
that to me? It is to me the drawing nigh of the 
fresh morning of life, when I shall be young and 
strong again, glad in the presence of the wise and 
beloved dead, and unspeakably glad in the presence 
of my God, which I have now, but hope to possess far 
more hereafter. 

I will not take a solemn leave of my friends just 
yet. For I hope to hold a little more communion 
with them ere I go hence. I know that my mental 
faculty is growing weaker, but some power yet re- 
mains; and I say to myself, ‘‘ Perhaps this is the 
final trial of your faith—to trust in God to take care 
of your intellect for you, and to believe, in weakness, 
the truths He revealed to you in strength, Remem- 
ber that Truth depends not upon your seeing it, and 
believe as you saw when your sight was at its 
best. For then you saw that the Truth was beyond 
all you could see.” Thus I try to prepare for dark 
days that may come, but which cannot come without 
God in them. 

And meantime I hope to be able to communicate 
some more of the good things experience and thought 
have taught me, and it may be some more of the 
events that have befallen my friends and myself in 
our pilgrimage. So, kind readers, God be with you, 
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THE ENGLISH HYMNS OF THE ELIZABETHAN ERA. 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE, 


Frew of the hymns of the Elizabethan era live in 
our knowledge, and fewer still in our affections. On 
the whole they are Divine poems rather than hymns, 
and as such are to be judged rather by the intellect 
than by the heart. There is something hard and 
unloving about them, and the voices in which they 
speak have a strange unfamiliar sound. The Am- 
brosian Midnight Hymn, ‘‘ Hark! ’tis the midnight 
cry,” stirs the Christian heart after a lapse of fourteen 
centuries, and the hymns of the two Bernards of the 
twelfth century* are living tones in the Church of 
the nineteenth century, with power to thrill living 
hearts. The Latin hymn-writers being dead, yet 
speak. But Spenser’s fine “‘ Hymn to the Saviour,” 
Gascoigne’s morning and evening hymns, and the 
various sacred verses by Ben Jonson, Shirley, Wotton, 
Withers, Herrick, and others, are more like fossilised 
specimens of a religious life wherewith we have little 
kinship, than tongues singing of our own faith in 
our own language. The hymns which make our 
church-roofs ring, which soothe the sick-beds of 
princes and peasants, which come like true ‘‘ singing 
angels,” bringing peace when flesh and heart fail, and 
falter forth from dying lips wherever our tongue is 
spoken, were not indited by the mighty masters of 
verse, but by humbler men, whose songs gushed warm 
from hearts which the love of Jesus had touched, 
To such in all ages the Church has decreed the crown 
of sacred song. Aloof as the Elizabethan hymns are 
from the religious life of our own day, it is hard to 
conceive of them as having been even in their own 
the property ofany but an educated few. Their 
doctrine was laboriously orthodox, but their man- 
ner was as fantastic as that of the hymns of the 
later monkish hymn-writers, The specimens which 
are hereafter offered are chosen for their fine old 
English, their condensed thought, and the remark- 
able quaintness of their fancy, but the best of them 
could never have come home to the hearts of the 
people. 

The first place belongs as of right to the gifted 
author of the ‘‘ Faery Queen.” Privileged beyond 
most men of- genius of his day to reap cotemporary 
fame, his death of a broken heart in poverty and 
obscurity, followed by the splendid funeral in West- 
minster Abbey, when all the cotemporary poets threw 
tributary verses into his grave, give a mournful in- 
terest to the ‘* Divine Poems” of Edmund Spenser. 
His hymn on the ministry of angels, beginning, ‘* And 
is there care in heaven and is there love?” is now to 
be found in so many collections, that a less-known 
specimen, from his ‘‘ Hymn to the Saviour,” is se- 
lected. The first two and the last out of eighteen 
stanzas are given :— 





* “Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts,” St. Bernard.—“ Brief life 
is here our portion,” Bernard de Morlaix. 





HyMN TO THE SAvioun. 
**O blessed Well of Love ! O Flower of Grace ! 
O glorious Morning Star! O Lamp of Light ! 
Most lively image of thy Father’s face, 
Eternal King of Glorie, Lord of Might, 
Meek Lamb of God before all worlds behight, 
How can Thee we requite for all this good ? 
Or what can prize that Thy most precious blood ? 


* Yet nought Thou ask’st in lieu of all this love 
But love of us for guerdon of Thy pain ; 
Ay me! what can us less than that behove ? 
Had He required life from us again, 
Had it been wrong to ask his own with gain ? 
He gave us life : He it restored lost ; 
Then life were least, that us so little cost.” 


This hymn continues by an elaborate eulogy of the 
freedom purchased for us by Christ’s blood, for which 
we are to testify our gratitude, first by loving Him, 
and next those who are with ‘‘the self-same price 
redeemed.” Spenser then addresses the earth, “ wal- 
lowing like to swine” in base pleasures, all unmindful 
of the Cross of Christ, and traces his history from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, urging “‘ the flinty heart,” by 
the sight of the agonies of the Redeemer, to repent- 
ance and faith. He expatiates on ‘the expulsive 
power” of the new-born love of Christ, and represents 
how the soul, being inflamed by it, dies to all earthly 
things, counting all but loss that it may win Christ 
and be found in Him. The hymn concludes thus :— 


*¢ Then shall thy ravished soul inspired be 
With heavenly thoughts, far above human skill, 
And thy bright radiant eyes shall plaiuly see 
Th’ idea of His pure glorie present still 
Before thy face, that all thy soul shall fill 
With sweet enragement of celestial love, 
Kindled through sight of those fair things above.” 


In spite of the formality of this hymn, there isa 
tenderness in its statements of truth which may com- 
mend it to the student of our early hymns, and the 
fame of Spenser renders it worthy of perusal. It isa 
specimen of the simple and orthodox style of hymn- 
writing before the Emblematists had exercised the 
public ingenuity and perverted the public taste. 

Of that galaxy of great men which lent lustre to 
Elizabeth’s reign, the most brilliant luminary was Sir 
Walter Raleigh, ‘soldier, courtier, sailor, scholar, 
orator, poet, philosopher, hero.” From the com- 
mencement of his military career at the age of seven- 
teen, to the day when he laid his head calmly upon 
the block, his life is on® bewitching story of romance 
and vicissitude, linking the eclectic cultivation of the 
modern with the poetic chivalry of the middle ages, 
by a spirit of romantic adventure peculiar to itself. 
He was rather a man of a roving and daring spirit 
than of poetic contemplation, but his imagination was 
very brilliant, and in that long and dreary leisure of 
imprisonment, in which the fire of his erratic hopes 
and ambitions was extinguished, he learned to express 
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himself with combined felicity of language and vigour 
of thought. Whatever may now be thought of his 
sonnets and other poems, they were greatly admired 
in his own day, and his poetic genius received the 
homage of no less a poet than Spenser. Raleigh, 
dazzling, brilliant, rich, prosperous, the idol of a 
Court, the favourite of a queen, with nothing left him 
to conquer but that restless ambition which finally 


Raleigh disgraced, imprisoned, deserted, learning in 


«“whoso drinketh of this water shall thirst again.” 
The hymn which follows (supposed to have been 
written by him in 1603, in the interval between his 
condemnation and his respite), a letter to his wife, and 
a few lines written by him in his Bible twelve years 
afterwards, on the evening before his execution, 
encourage the hope that this brilliant but unfortunate 
adventurer had learned to drink of that water of which 
‘“‘ whoso drinketh shall never thirst.” 


My PILGRIMAGE. 

‘¢ Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy (immortal diet), 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage — 
And thus I take my pilgrimage. 
No cause deferred, no vain spent journey, 
For there Christ is the King’s attorney ; 
Who pleads for all without degrees, 
And He hath angels but no fees ; 
And when the grand twelve million jury 
Of our sins with direful fury 
’Gainst our souls black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads His death and then we live. 
Be Thou my speaker, taintless Pleader, 
Unblotted Lawyer, true Proceeder : 
Thou giv’st salvation even for alms, 
Not with a bribed lawyer's palms, 
And this is my eternal plea 
To Him who made heaven, earth, and sea. 


Blood must be my body’s balmer, 
While my soul like faithful palmer 
Travelleth towards the land of heaven : 
Other balm will not be given. 
Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains, 
There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss, 
And drink my everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill : 
My soul will be a-dry before, 
But after that will thirst no more.” 
WALTER RALEIGH. 
Although there lurks in this quaint hymn some- 
thing of the bitterness of a man who felt himself un- 


same clear appreciation of the way of salvation by the 
death of “the just for the unjust,” which distin- 
guished nearly all the Elizabethan hymns, Fifteen 
years afterwards when the brilliant courtier had again 
been tempted and betrayed by ambition, and found 
himself once more within those prison walls which for 
his soul’s sake it had been better he had never left, 
he composed the following lines, and wrote them in 
his Bible on the last night of his life in the little 
room over the gatehouse. They were much prized in 
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“ overleapt itself,” claims less of our interest than | 


the quiet eventide of his too tempestuous life that | 


justly condemned by an earthly tribunal, there is the | 


that day, and though there is a taint of the gloom of | “ an easy, amiable man, an angler, and an undervaluer 
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| 
| his earlier days about them, we may believe that it 
| wasin humble hope of a resurrection unto life, through 


the death and atonement of * the taintless Pleader,” 


| that Raleigh laid his head upon the block a few hours 
afterwards with the words, ‘* This is a sharp medicine, 
but a sound cure for all diseases,” 


** When such is time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joy, and all we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dust : 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days :— 
But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust.” 


Sir Henry Wotton deserves a brief notice, as two of 
his hymns are found in many of our collection, He 
| would have been remembered for his humorous defi- 

nition of an ambassador—‘ An honest gentleman sent 
| to lie abroad for the good of his country,”—and for 
| his advice to Milton, whose Comus received from him 
an enthusiasm of praise which does him great credit, 
rather than for his works and character, had not Isaak 
Walton embalmed him in one of his quaint tender 
biographies. A keen vision for political omens seems 
to have made and kept his fortune. While Essex 
was in favour with Elizabeth, Wotton was attached to 
his service, but his sagacity in descrying the signs of 
the favourite’s coming downfall saved him from shar- 
ing it. Again he scented out and divulged to James 
I. a conspiracy formed against him while king of 
Scotland, for which James, on ascending the English 
throne, appointed him ambassador to Venice. After 
a career of success as a courtier he took orders in the 
| Church of England to qualify himself for the provost- 
| ship of Eton, and some of his hymns give the im- 
pression that he found the true riches, although they 
are marked by the prevailing dryness and formality 
of the period. 





A MEDITATION. 
“‘Oh thou great Power! in whom we move, 
By whom we live, to whom we die, 
Behold me through thy beams of love 
Whilst on this couch of tears I lie, 
And cleanse my sordid soul within 
By thy Christ’s blood, the bath of sin. 


No hallowed oils, no gums I need, 

No new-born drams of purging fire, 
One rosy drop from David’s seed 

Was worlds of zeal to quench thine ire. 
O, precious ransom! which, once paid, 
That consummatuim est was said, 


And said by Him that said no more, 
But sealed it with his sacred breath. 
Thou then that hast dispurged our score 
And dying wert the death of death, 
Be now, while on thy name we call, 
Our Life, our Strength, our Joy, our All.” 





This hymn, which was a great favourite of Charles 
|I., and another, beginning, ‘‘ Farewell, ye gilded 
| follies, pleasing troubles,” are the best known of 
Wotton’s hymns, but by far his finest composition is 
| one beginning, 
‘* How happy is he born and taught 
Who serveth not another's will.” 


Wotton left behind him the reputation of being 
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of money.” We would desire something more for 
the epitaph of a hymn-writer, but on the whole the 
popular sacred poets of that day were not men of 
eminent piety. 

The following hymn is by Bishop H. King, well 
known in his day as one of the most refined of reli- 
gious poets. In his earlier years he was chaplain to 
James I., and possibly his sombre views of life were 
learned amidst the vanities of a Court. His hymn 
Sic Vita, ** Like to the falling of a star,” is to be 
found in many modern collections, but his Dirge, 
which far exceeds it in merit, is seldom met with. 


A Drirce. 
‘¢ What is the existence of man’s life 
But open war or slumbered strife : 
Where sickness to his sense presents 
The combat of the elements ; 
And never feels a perfect peace 
Till Death’s cold hand signs his release ? 


It isa Siorm, where the hot blood 
Outvies in rage the boiling flood ; 
And each loose passion of the mind 
Is like a furious gust of wind, 
Which beats his bark with many a wave 
Till he cast anchor in the grave. 

It is a Dream, whose seeming truth 
Is moralised in age and youth: 
When all the comforts he can share, 
As wandering as his fancies are ; 
Till in a mist of dark decay 

The dreamer vanish quite away. 


It is a Dial, which points out 

The sunset as it moves abcut, 

And shadows out in lines of night 

The subtle stages of Time’s flight, 

Till all-obseuring earth hath laid 

His body in perpetual shade. 

It is a weary Interlude, 

Which doth short joys, long woes include: 
The world the Stage, the Prologue tears, 
The acts vain hop:s and varied fears. 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath, 
And leaves no Epilogue but Death.”’ 


There is scarcely one of the medieval hymns 
whose strains are so profoundly melancholy as these. 
Even the darkest of all, the terrible ‘‘ Death Hymn ” 
of the Cardinal Damiani, concludes with a trustful 
appeal to ‘‘the Shepherd of the sheep.” What can 
be more doleful than the view of life taken by this 
Christian Bishop /—a “Storm,” a *‘ Dream,” a “Dial,” 
a ‘weary Interlude.” We need to recall his ‘* Mid- 
night Meditation” (given in our last number), in 
order to satisfy ourselves that he had any faith at all 
in Him who hath abolished death. The Elizabethan 
hymnology is rich in hymns of this dismal character ; 
dismal alike regarding life and death. Few, indeed, 
breathe the spirit expressed in the words of Paul, 
** To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” Pro- 
bably the explanation of this is to be found in the 
fact that many of the hymn-writers were much addicted 
to various ‘“ pleasing follies,” and that death, which 





**burst the bubble of life,” was to them at the best 
but an unwelcome necessity. 
It is refreshing to turn from hymus which breathe 
so little of the spirit of the New Testament, to one on | 
Hope by one of the most voluminous writers of sacred | 
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poetry of the Elizabethan age, Faithful Tate, father 
of Nahum Tate of the authorised metrical version 
of the Psalms. Far from the seductions of a Court 
and the ambitions of a camp, this good man quietly 
laboured in a country parish in Suffolk, employing his 
leisure in composing poems on religious subjects ; and 
it is hardly too much to say that the one from which 
an extract is afterwards given is worth all the diffuse 
and smooth versification of his son. It is taken from 
a very rare and curious book called ‘‘ Ter Tris,” of 
such repute once that a translation into German 
appeared in 1698, a singular honour for an English 
work in those days. Faithful Tate is now only knowa 
through the German edition of his book. 


Hore. 
* Author and Rock of all my hope ! 
Thou hast death’s prison doors broke ope, 
So fast’ning to faith’s cable-rope 
Hope’s anchor strong, 
What though [ sail through foaming seas ? 
Billows are pillows, beds of ease : 
Death’s blast rocks me asleep in these ; 
Waiting ere long, 


At Thy shrill sudden voice, to rise 
And rub death’s dust out of mine eyes 
When death shall have disgorg’d its prize 
Safe on the shore. 
Then hold my rudder in Thine hand 
Who put to sea at Thy command, 
Till 1 may make some new-found land, 
O help me o’er ! 


Oh, Conscience ! Conscience! when I look 
Into thy register, thy book, 
What corner of my heart, what nook 
Stands clear of sin ¢ 
And thongh my skin feels soft and sleek 
Scarce can I touch my chin and cheek, 
But | can feel death’s jawbone prick 
Even through my skin. 


O Death! where is thy victory? 

That I might live my Lord did die ; 

He fled thee not, but made thee fly, 
Having drawn thy sting. 

Thou hadst of teeth a double row, 

Till Christ by His Cross dealt thee a blow 

When fast’ning on Him. But thou art now 
A toothless thing.* 


Well mayst thou bark, but canst not bite, 
Bending thy brow, showing thy spite : 
Death, clo thy worst: Hope sets me quite 
Beyond thy spleen. 
What though my death seems writien in 
The very parchment of my skin 
With the black ink of my foul sin: 
Yet have I seen 








* The following ¢otemporary lines, by Jeremy Taylor, are a fitting 
pendant to the above :— 
“* Death, the old Serpent’s son, 
‘thou hadst a sting onee like thy sire 
That carried hell and ever-burning fire ; 
But those black days are done— 
Thy foolish spite buried thy sting 
In the profound“ind wide 
Wound of our Saviour’s side : 
And now thou art become a tame and harmless thing, 
A thing we dare not fear 
Since we hear 
That our triumphant God, to punish thee 
For the affront thou didst Him on the tree, 
Hath snatched the keys of hell out of thy hand, 
And mude thee stand 
A porter at the gate of Life, thy mortal enemy. 
O Thou who art that gate, command that he 
May, when we die 
And hither fly, 
It us into the courts of heaven by Thee.” 
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On both hands of a Friend once slain, 
But since returned to life again, 
A better story printed plain :— 
My sight’s but dim ; 
Yet in the print of the nails I sec 
Life in a Saviour’s hands for me, 
While as He hung upon the tree, 
Hope hangs on Him. 
And still shall hang on Him, until 
My bones have learned to climb that hill 
Where now He sits, and whence He will 
Yet come down hither, 
That He may gather into one 
Fach dust of his and scattered bone : 
Then shall He, as a living stone, 
Translate me thither. 
Therefore my dying tongue shall sing : 
Yea even my flesh, that fading thing, 
Shall rest in Hope for that day-spring 
All the night of death. 
And when I lay my weary head 
And bones in the grave, as in a bed, 
Let not the mourner say, he’s dead, 
But slumbereth.” 
FAITHFUL TATE. 


The quaint beauties of this hymn do not require 
to be pointed out : its singularly terse and felicitous 
expression must commend itself to every critic, and 
its joyful assurance of faith to every Christian. The 
lines in italics are especially touching and forcible, 
and demonstrate the possibility of clothing the most 
vigorous and definite ‘‘orthodoxy” in povtic language. 
The simplicity of this hymn, with its calm tone of 
certain victory, must have come as if from the glowing 
atmosphere of some sunny height upon the troubled 
spirits who were walking in the deep gloom of the 
troublous period of the civil war. It falls still as a 
pleasant sound upon ears which are weary of the din 
of strife. 

Passing over Ben Jonson, Drayton, Giles and 
Phineas Fletcher, Vaux, Surrey, Sidney, Mardley, 
Davies, Donne, Drummond, Fairfax, Browne, and 
Wither—that goodly group of men of letters by whom 
the hymnology of this era was enriched—a hymn by 
the dramatist George Gascoigne, merits quotation as 
a favourable specimen of the style of the early portion 
of the Elizabethan era. In Gascoigne’s hymns the 
tendency to invest natural objects with spiritual 
meanings is quite obvious ; but that exaggerated love 
of emblems and obscure analogies which distinguishes 
many of the hymn-writers of this period, and which 


seems to have been introduced by Donne, was a later | 
growth. Gascoigne was one of those adventurers, | 
half-literary, half-military, who abounded in the reign | 


of Elizabeth. After completing his education at 
Cambridge he was disivherited by his father for his 
reckless extravagance, upon which he ran away to 
Holland, and obtained a commission from the Prince 
of Orange, in whose service he went through various 
vicissitudes, at one time being taken prisoner by the 
Spaniards, and at another receiving from his Dutch 
master a reward of three hundred guilders for his 
dashing bravery at the siege of Middleburg. He 
reappeared in England in the character of a literary 
man about Court, and wrote a masque called ‘‘ The 
Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth,” for Queen Eliza- 
beth, whom he accompanied on one of her progresses, 














and also various translations from the Greek dramatic 
poets. We are left in his case, as in not a few others, 
to infer his piety from his hymns, Fewof his poems 
are sacred, but of these, two graceful pieces, ‘‘ Good 
Morrow” and ‘Good Night,” only resigned their 
place in popular favour on the appearance of Bishop 
Ken’s Morning and Evening Hymns. 


Goop Morrow. 


* You that have spent the silent night 

In sleep and quiet rest, 

And joy to see the cheerful light 
That riseth in the east; 

Now cheer your soul, now cheer your heart, 
Come help me now to sing, 

Each willing wight come bear a part, 
To praise the Heavenly King. 


For as the deadly night did last 
But for a little space, 

And heavenly day now night is past 
Doth,show his pleasant tace ; 

So must we hope to see God's face, 
At last in Heaven on high, 

When we have changed this mortal place 
For immortality. 


And of such hopes and heavenly joys 
As then we hope to hold, 
All earthly rights and worldly toys, 
Are tokens to behold. 
The day is like the day of doom, 
The sun, the Son of man ; 
The skies, the heavens; the earth, the tomb, 
Wherein we rest till then. 


The rainbow bending in the sky, 
Bedecked with sundry hues, 

Is like the seat of God on high, 
And seems to tell thee news : 

That as thereby He promised 
To drown the world no more, 

So by the blood which Christ hath shed 
He will our health restore. 


The misty clouds that fall sometime, 
And overcast the skies, 

Are like to troubles of our time, 
Which do but dim our eyes ; 

The little birds which sing so sweet, 
Are like the angels’ voice, 

Which render God his praises meet, 
And teach us to rejoice. 


The carrion crow, that loathesome beast, 
Which cries against the rain, 
Both for her here and for the rest, 
The Devil resembleth plain : 
And as with guus we kill the crow, 
For spoiling our relief, 
The Devil so must we o’erthrow, 
With gunshot of belief. 
Unto God's joys for to attain 
God send us all his grace, 
And grant us after worldly pain 
In heaven to have a place, 
When we may still enjoy that light, 
Which never shall decay ; 
Lord, for Thy mercy lend us might, 
To see that joyous day.” 
GASCOIGNE. 
Although it is difficult to see why the day resembles 
the *‘ day of doom,” the earth ‘the tomb,” &ec., yet 
the spirit which in ‘‘all earthly sights and worldly 
toys” saw tokens of the eternal and invisible is much 
to be reverenced. The hymn is iuteresting from its 
simple and devotional tone, and it is to be observed 
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also that its construction contrasts remarkably with | A profound tenderness mingles with the sublimity ; 


the complicated and fantastic metres which were after- | 
wards fashionable. 

The three popular hymn-writers of the latter part 
of the Elizabethan era—Herrick, author of ‘* Noble 
Numbers,” Crashaw, of “‘ Steps to the Temple ” and 
“Divine Poems,” and Henry Vaughan, of “Silex 
Scintillans,” were men of very diverse characters 
and aims. Of the Rev. R. Herrick, rector of Dean 
Prior, the scandalous author of the ‘* Hesperides,” 
the boon companion and dependant of the rich 
and dissolute royalists who rioted at the inn of 
the *‘ Triple Tun” during the Protectorate, the less 
that is said the better. It is difficult to allow his 
claim to be a sacred poet at all. It is founded 
upon one hymn, ‘The Litany to the Holy Spirit,” 
vigorous alike in poetry and thought, a hymn which 
is to be found in countless collections in England and 
America, and is probably the only Elizabethan hymn, 
with the exception of one by Mardley, ever used in 
public worship. It will at once be recognised by a 
single stanza— 


* Tn the hour of my distress, 
When temptations me oppress, 
And when I my sins confess, 

Sweet Spirit comfort me.” 


Not another of his sacred pieces has survived. Cra- 
shaw merits the name of a sacred poet, but his 
hymns for the most part have fallen into an un- 
deserved oblivion. This is possibly owing to a sus- 
picion of the orthodoxy of a man who deserted Pro- 
testantism for a more sensuous faith, but happily all 
men who speak the language of love to our Lord 
Jesus Christ use in the main the same tongue. 
Crashaw was at one time an ardent and powerful 
preacher in the Church of England, but on being 
expelled from his fellowship during the ascendancy 
of the Puritans, he joined the Church of Rome, 
and died in Italy, a canon of Loretto. Faulty as 
some of his hymns are, from an excess of passionate 
emotion unhappily expressed, he excelled all the 
hymn-writers of his day in imagination, ardent lan- 
guage, enthusiasm, and witchery of delicate metaphor, 
and he always succeeds in carrying away the reader 
by the charm of his lyrical movement. His ‘ Medi- 
tatiou on the Day of Judgment,” in imitation of the 
Dies Tre, has a gloomy grandeur, which brings it 
near the original, while gems of imagery and thought 
sparkle through it here and there. The few lines 
which follow ate taken almost at random from the 
hymn. 
‘* O those eyes! whose angry light 
Must be the day of that dread night.” 

Again, of the trump, which— 


‘*Shall urge the murm’ring graves to bring 
Pale mankind forth to meet his King.” 


Of the terror upon all things— 


“When stars themselves shall stagger, and 
The most firm foot no more can stand.” 


Of the final doom— 


‘*Oh ! when thy last frown shall proclaim, 
The flocks of goats to folds of flame.” 


| the plea to the Judge of men contains some beautify] 
lines, beginning with the stanza— 


“* Thy sheep was strayed, and Thou wouldst be 
F’en lost thyself in seeking me ; 
If sin can sigh, love can forgive, 
O say the word, my soul shall live. 


Among the many beauties of Crashaw it is difficult to 
make any selection. The hymn given below is in- 
ferior to some others in poetic expression, and is less 
a specimen of his ordinary style than of that strange 
loving magnification of redemption in which he occa- 
sionally indulged. 


CuariTas Nita ; or, THE DEAR BArGary, 


** Lord, what is man? Why should he cost Thee 
So dear? What had his ruin lost Thee ? 
Lord, what is man that Thou hadst over bought 
So much a thing of nought ? 


Let him go weep 

O’er his own wounds ; 

Seraphims will not sleep, 

Nor spheres let fall their faithful rounds ; 

Still would the youthful spirits sing, 

And still Thy spacious palace ring, 

Still would those beauteous ministers of light 
3urn all as bright, 

And bow their flaming heads before Thee ; 

Still thrones and dominations would adore Thee; 

Still would those ever-wakeful sons of fire . 
Keep warm Thy praise 
oth nights and days, 

And teach Thy loved name to their noble lyre. 

Why should a piece of peevish clay plead shares 

In the eternity of Thy old cares ? 

Why shouldst Thou bend Thine awful breast to see 

What mine own madnesses have done with me? 


Will the world’s illustrious eyes 
Weep for every worm that dies ? 
Will the gallant sun 
F’er the less glorious run ? 
Will he hang down his golden head, 
Or sooner seek his western bed, 
Because some foolish fly 
Grows wanton and will die ! 


If I am lost in misery, 

What was it to Thy heaven and Thee ? 
What was it to Thy precious blood 

If my foul heart call’d for a flood ? 


What if my faithless soul and I 

Would needs fall in 

With guilt and sin, 
What did the Lamb that He should die ? 
What did the Lamb that He should need 
When the wolf sins Himseif to bleed ? 


Ifmy base lust 
Bargained with death and well-beseeming dust, 
Why should the white 
Lamb’s bosom write 
The purple name 
Of my sin’s shameJ 
Why should His unstained breast make goo 
My blushes with His own heart blood ? 





Oh, my Saviour ! make me see 

| How dearly thou hast paid for ma; 

That lost again my life may prove 

| As then in death, so now in love.” 

| RICHARD CRASHAW. 


The last of this triad is Henry Vaughan, the quiet 
| Welsh doctor, whose professional avocations were 80 
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little onerous that he found leisure to ‘‘ communicate 
his poor talent to the Church, under the protection 
and conduct of her glorious Head,” by giving forth a 
faithful record of his heart in a volume of sacred 
‘poems called ‘* Silex Scintillans” (Sparks from a 
Flintstone). 
his model ; and many of his faults are to be traced to 
this source. In the preface to his volume, after eulo- 
gising Herbert, he makes the following true remark : 
“He that desires to excel in this kind of Hagiography, 
or holy writing, must strive by all means for perfection 
and true holiness that a door may be opened for him 


“Holy George Herbert,” he says, was | 





The hymns quoted in this and the preceding papeF 
sufficiently illustrate the style of the Elizabethan 
hymnology. Their authors generally ‘“‘ were such as 
laboured after conceits or novel turns of thought, 
usually false, and resting upon some equivocation of 


language or exceedingly remote analogy.” In these 
words Dr. Johnson has admirably described the cor- 
rupt taste which pervaded the poetry and infected 
the prose and even the pulpit literature of the period. 
In analysing many of the hymns we find that the 
most brilliant illustrations are only feats of verbal 
sleight-of-hand : the resemblance between the objects 


in heaven, and then he will be able to write, with | vanishes as soon as the thoughts are translated into 


Hierotheus and holy George Herbert, a true hymn.” | plain terms. 


Possibly the absence of excellence in the Elizabethan | 


hymns may partly be accounted for by the absence 
of this initial qualification in many of the hymn- 
writers, Vaughan’s hymns were little esteemed by 
the godless generation for which he wrote, and their 
beauties are now appreciated only by a select few. 
His faults as a hymn-writer are mainly those of the 
style of the age in which he lived and of the master 
heimitated. His hymns are full of quaint and fan- 
tastic terms, and ingenious strainings after obscure 
metaphor and allusion ; their originality of thought is 
often condensed into obscurity, and their felicity of 
expression defaced by conceits. The lines are over- 
crowded with ideas, and often read inharmoniously ; 
and he continually makes the sense of one live run 
into the line following, exaggerating what is doubtless 
a beauty in versification. But his spirit overflowed 
with religious ardour; his hymns are the genuine 
expression of the heart of a man who walked humbly 
with his God; and the thought, though clothed in 
quaint and antiquated garb, is vigorous and poetic 
enough to redeem his volume from oblivion. The 
only hymn of Vaughan’s which compilers have 
thought worthy of selection is among the least meri- 
torious of the whole number—* Rules and Lessons.” 
“When first thine eyes unveil, give thy soul leave.”* 





* As the space is too limited to admit of quotation, the first lines of 
some of Vaughan’s best hymns are appended. 
Tue Dawnina. 
“Oh! what time wilt Thou come? When shall the cry 
‘The Bridegroom’s coming!’ fill the sky ? 
Shall it in the evening run 
payenny A be and works are done ? 
ir wil y all surprising light 
Break at midnight. _ 
When either sleep or some dark pleasure 
Possesssth mad man without measure ? 
Or shall these early fragrant hours 
Unlock Thy bowers, 
Aud with their blush of light descry 
Thy locks crowned with eternity?” &c., &c. 

The Passion—“‘Oh my chief good.” The Match—“ Accept, dread 
Lord, the poor oblation.” Sundays—“ Bright shadows of true rest ” 
Praise—* King of comforts, King of life.” Dressing—“ Oh, Thou that 
- ro and = soul,” Love and Discipline—‘'Since in a 
and not barren sti eienlenn*? har ava ¢ >i ‘ 
world of light,” Departed Friends—“ They are all gone into a 





The literary taste of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and the diffused pedantry of the time of James L, 
were more favourable to the development of trick 
and whim in hymn-writers than to the growth of a 
truly devotional hymnology. The succeeding period, 
which closed the ,Elizabethan era in letters, was one 
in which the flowers of poetry drooped ere fully 
blown. Its sterner teachings produced a few hymns 
of more vigorous thought and expression, of which the 
one on ** Hope,” by Faithful Tate, is a specimen ; but 
on the whole the temper of the nation was too serious 
to effloresce in poetry, although it moulded into an 
awful greatness the poetic genius and vision of one 
man. ‘The atmosphere was too sternly ascetic, too 
fiercely controversial, too keenly exclusive, for such 
airy creatures as ‘‘singing angels” to breathe and 
fly in. The riotous literary luxuriance of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the pedantic affectation of the reign of James, 
and the stormy and gloomy era which succeeded, 
were all unfavourable to the production of “ true 
hymns.” There is indeed little enough in the 
Elizabethan hymnology to warrant its restoration. It 
is mainly interesting as indicative of the prevailing 
form of religious thought during eighty years ; thought 
occasionally expressed in vigorous language, but lack- 
ing poetic beauty and the fervour of an enthusiastic 
devotion. It might be that though the old sensuous 
and emotional creed had lost its hold on men ; the new 
faith, in all its glorious vitality of love and hope, was 
not, as in Germany, fully received : ‘‘the abundance 
of the heart was lacking,” and so the mouth spake 
not. It was not till a later day that the Church in 
England anointed herself with the oil of gladness, 
and put on her robes of festival, on awaking into the 
realisation of the “ glorious hope” which was hers 
through the death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

IsabELLaA L. Brrp, 





Erratum.—In preceding article on Elizabethan Hymns in Sunpay 
MaGaZINE, page 689, for “‘ Bernard of Clugny,” read ‘‘ Bernard of 
Clairvaux.” 
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OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS; OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
XI1.—GOOD WORKS. 


Tose bodies of ours which the Psalmist pronounces, 
and science the more they are studied the more clearly 
proves, to be fearfully and wonderfully made, God 
has furnished with many different organs. 
them all, there is none useless, or to be dispensed with. 
Each has its own peculiar and also important office— 
on the due performance of which our health depends 
in all cases, and in some our life. Let any of them 
cease to discharge, or but imperfectly discharge, 
its functions, and in the course of time, not it only, 
but the whole body suffers. For, though functional 
are less alarming than organic affections, the irregular 
action of any organ is apt to run into disease ; and 
disease, after a longer or shorter period of suffering, 
to terminate in general disorder; and that at length 
in death. Such is the perfect harmony between the 
different parts of our frame that they all sympathise 
with, and, for pleasure, health, and even life itself, 
are mutually dependent on each other. A somewhat 
similar dependence characterises all the true members 
of Christ’s body—his church, by whatever name they 
go, to whatever class or order they belong. An im- 
portant fact that !—nor could anything better prove 
the high importance which St. Paul attaches to it, 
than the striking manner in which he thus insists on, 
and expands it: ‘* By one Spirit,” he says, ‘‘are we 
all baptised into one body, whether we be Jews 
or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; and have 
been all made to drink into one Spirit. . . . If the 
foot shall say, Because Iam not the hand, I am not of 
the body ; is it, therefore, not of the body? And if 
the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not 
of the body ; is it, therefore, not of the body? If the 
whole body were an eye, where were the hearing ? 
if the whole were hearing, where were the smelling? 
. . . ifthey were all one member, where were the body? 
But now are they many members, yet but one body. 
And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee ; nor again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you . . . Whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it ; or one member be honoured, 
all the members rejoice with it. Ye are the body of 
Christ, and members in particular.” 

This beautifully drawn analogy between the mem- 
bers of Chri-t’s body and those of our material frame 
teaches many lessons; and among these, not the least 
important is this, that we become members of his 
body not for ornament merely, nor even for our sal- 


vation aud enjoyment only, but also for work. Ac- | 


tivity is the universal characteristic of all life, human 
aud Divine. God himself offers no exception to this 
rule; ‘* My Father worketh hitherto,” says Jesus, 
‘and I work :” nor on the other hand, does it find 
a. exception even in those animals or plants that 
stand lowest in the scale of Creation. 


example from our own bodies. In what respect are 


Among | 


But. take an | 








The hands are formed to work, the feet to walk, 
the eyes to look, the ears to listen, ths tongue to 
taste, the teeth to grind and the digestive organs to 
extract nourishment from our food, the luugs to 
breathe, the brain to feel and think, and the heart 
—the first to live and last to die, and greatest 
worker of all—to beat by night and day without a 
pause ; supplying the waste of every organ, and send- 
ing its tide of blood to the extremities of the body, 
And, asin camp followers, or armour, or baggage, 
what does not promote impairs the efliciency of an 
army ; as in a household those who do not help hinder 
work, if the body through accident or monstrous 
birth has a limb that is of no service, it is considered 


, an incumbrance rather than an advantage, Regurded 


as a deformity, not an ornament, it is removed ; when 
the operation can be safely performed, it is condemned 
to the surgeon’s knife. So is it with Christ’s body— 
hat Church of the living God which He has pur- 
chased with his blood. By whatever hands they were 
baptised, to whatever Communion they professedly 
belong, let none fancy that they belong to Christ, 
unless they are found working in his service. For 
them to talk of being saved by faith is to dishonour 
the Gospel, and to deceive themselves. Faith without 
works, as James plainly tells us, is dead ; and like all 
dead things, is an offence. 

Yet, if there is need to warn some against trusting 
to their own works for salvation, or fixing their hopes 
on any but the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world, there is probably as much need to 
warn others against a more pleasant but equally fatal 
error—this, namely, that they can be true without 
being working Christians, There is a sloth and self- 
indulgence which, divorcing what God hath joined 
together—faith and works, peace and penitence, the 
spirit and the enjoyment of heaven—trusts to be 
saved without an effort ; to receive the reward with- 
out undergoing the labour, the crown without bearing 
the cross, If words have any meaning, how plainly 
opposed to this delusion these weighty exhortations? 
—labour for the bread that never perisheth ; give all 
diligence to make your calling and election sure; 
work out your salvation with fear and trembling ; 
pray without ceasing; watch unto prayer; be in- 
stant in season and out of season; work while it 
is called to-day, for the night cometh when no 
man can work; the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force; if any 
man will be my disciple let him take up his 
cross, deny himself daily, and follow me; if 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it 
from thee, for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell; and if thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee, for it is prolit- 


they encumbered with useless or idle members? | able for thee that one of thy members should perish 
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vilest of impenitent sinners, are not more certain to 
be lost than those decent persons who do nothing 
for Christ, flattering themselves that a worthless 
and a workless faith shall save them. Their peace 
is false; and one could fancy that the prophet had 


professions but performances, in his eye, when he 
says :—* Because they have seduced my people, say- 
ing, Peace ; and there was no peace ; and one built up 
a wall, and, lo, others daubed it with untempered 


mortar, that it shall fall... . Thus saith the Lord God : 
I will even rend it with a stormy wind in my fury ; 
and there shall be an overflowing shower in mine 
anger, and great hailstones in my fury to consume it. 
... Thus will I accomplish my wrath upon the wall, and 
upon them that have daubed it with uutempered 
mortar, and will say unto you, The wall is no more, 
neither they that daubed it.” Alas! deeming it an 
easy thing to gain heaven, they shall be buried in the 
ruin of hopes it was folly ever to entertain, and shall 
then be too late toamend. The night has come when 
no man can work. From a fate so sad, yet so cer- 


we neglect the arduous duties of this great salvation, 
may the good Lord deliver us ! 

It is impossible to set too high a value on the blood 
of Christ. It cleanseth from all sin, and it only 
cleanseth from any. Washed in it the greatest 
sinner shall be saved ; without it, the least of sinners 
must be lost. To a poor guilty man, suffering the 


and the judgment, it is better than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold ; the pearl of great price, which he 
would sell all, and, were he possessed of a thousand 
worlds, would part with them all to buy. It is 
equally impossible, on the other hand, to undervalue 
the worth of our own works. Till we are reconciled 
to God, and, born again through his Spirit, have 
become new creatures in Jesus Christ, we are his 
enemies, Our works do not spring from love to 


eyes, And how imperfect are even the best works of 
the best saints! There is foulness enough in the 
purest heart, and, in respect of their motives, manner, 
and object, sin enough in our best actions, —those 
whereby we do most good and earn most commenda- 
tion, to condemn us. 
worst but best state, not of the sins we commit, but 
of the best services we render, our wine has its 
water and our silver has its dross. And so, abandon- 
ing every hope of acceptance with a holy God through 
our own merits, let us cling to the cross of Christ, 
48 a drowning man to the plank that, embraced in 
his arms, floats him to the shore ; the language of our 
faith an echo of his who breathed out his life with 
these words on his lips, None but Christ, none but 
Christ ! 

Still, I question whether good works are held in 
suflicient value by many whom notwithstanding we 
must regard as sincere Christians—a state of mind theirs 
that cannot be approved, and yet can without much 








them, and the day that shall judge us all not by our) 


mortar : say unto them which daub it with untempered | 


tain, if, living for enjoyment rather than employment, | 


stings of conscience and standing in terror of death | 


and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell. | difficulty be accounted for. Whoever reflects on the 
Liars, thieves, drunkards, adulterers, murderers, the | 


spherical form of the earth will perceive that a traveller 
going east may continue his journey in that direction 


| till, passing round half the globe, he is on the west of 


us. He has, in fact, by advancing very far on one 
and the same line, exactly reversed his position. And 
just as a man, if he goes very far east, gets into the 
west, so there is always a danger lest, in our anxiety 
to avoid one error, we go so far in the opposite direc- 
tion as to fall into another. Almost all religious, to 
say nothing of other controversies, illustrate this fact. 
The longer they rage, the fiercer grow the passions 
which they kindle, and the more extreme the positions 
which the combatants, carried away by their feelings, 
are apt to assume, 

For example, the Reformation in Scotland, which, 
in contradistinction to that of England, was opposed 
by the whole power of the crown and owed little to 
the nobles, was, urfder God and the few distinzuished 
leaders He raised for the occasion, a popular move- 
ment. The people had a hard fight of it, and the 
people fought it well. They made, to use one of their 
own favourite expressions, ‘‘ root and branch” work 
of the demolition of Popery. Still, this Reformation 
presented to some degree an example of the tendency 
that men show to pass from one extreme to another, 
especially when borne along on the crest of a popular 


| wave. This cannot fairly be denied, I think ; and wily 


be denied by none but those who admire our reformers 
well, but not wisely ; who seem to claim for them an 
infallibility which they denied to the Pope, nor ever 
thought of claiming for themselves, However justifi- 
able and commendable such movements may be, they 
commonly present, with its resistless power, more or 
less of the violence of a river which, swollen high with 
rains, not only clears its channel of the impediments 
that obstruct its progress, but also in various places 
undermines its own banks, and hurls away in its im- 
petuous, red, roaring flood the svil that fertilises, and 


| the trees that adorn them. 


I will yield to no man in a high and just admiration 
of the principles, the piety, the energy, the sagacity, 


| and the heroic courage of the Scottish Reformers. 
Him, and therefore cannot have any value in his | 


Events have justified almost everything for which they 
were once condemned. Yet I cannot but think that 
in their devout abhorrence of a sensuous and formal re- 
ligion, they somewhat overlooked the aid a spiritual 
worship may receive from forms, if these are in har- 


| mony with a devout mind and the apostolic rule, ‘‘ Let 
To speak of us not in our | 


all things be done decently and in order.” We sym- 
pathise with the zeal with which they stript the Church 
of meretricious ornaments ; but they might have sub- 


| stituted for the gorgeous vestments and heathenish 


trappings of Popery what woul have seemed in some 
respects a less scanty and mean attire. There is no sin 
in beauty, nor holiness in ugliness. God adorns all his 
works, painting even the flowers of the field, and bath- 
ing their leaves in delicious fragrance. And why then 
need it have been thought almost a sin to introduce 
music into his service that gratitied the ear, or meet 
for his worship but within the cold bare walls of a 
mean and naked edifice ? Many things, indeed, have 
been unjustly laid to the charge of our fathers. Knox 
and his coadjutors were not the rude, uncultivated men 
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their enemies represented them, and some, giving too 
ready credence to Popish lies, believed them to have 
been. It is not to cast blame on them, but to illus- 
trate our proneness to pass to extremes, that I have 
touched a small fault—one it is easy to extenuate. 
For what surgeon so skilful as to remove a monstrous 
excrescence without his knife taking some flesh along 
with it ? or what vast tree, the growth of centuries, was 
ever uprooted but it injured the green sward, and tore 
up some good soil in the meshes of its gigantic roots? 

Our tendency to run into extremes finds no less 
striking and more sad illustrations in the doctrinal 
positions which good men have allowed themselves to 
be driven into by the violence of controversy and the 
natural recoil from error. In their zeal to put down one 
error they have often fallen into another—to use 
Archbishop Whately’s favourite adage, going too far 
east, they have got into the west. Of this we have a 
remarkable example in the positions in which Wesley 
and Toplady were found at the end of their contro- 
versy. Eminently good men, whose names are still 
fragrant and whose praise is in all the churches, at the 
commencement of their controversy the first appeared 
as the champion of a moderate Arminianism, the se- 
cond of a moderate Calvinism, But ere that unhappy 
war had spent its vehemence, Wesley in his recoil from 
Toplady’s Calvinism, and tie other in his recoil from 
Wesley’s Arminianism, had each taken up positions, 
and ventured on statements, which in their calmer mo- 
ments neither of them would have approved or de- 
fended. 

If traced to its source, the secondary place given to 
good works by many, and even by some good and 
sincere Christians in their creed, if not in their con- 
duct, will also be found, I think, to arise from our 
proneness to pass from one extreme to another, The 
Church of Rome taught her people to recommend 
themselves to the favour of God by good works, as 
she calls them—fastings and watchings, gifts of 
charity to the poor and of piety to the church, lives 
of voluntary poverty, and various acts of painful 
penance. Her Sustentation Fund is the doctrine of 
purgatory : and, notwithstanding the ostentatious 
parade she makes of cross and crucifix, her principle, 
to all practical intents and purposes, is salvation by 
works, This appears in every country where, removed 
from the restraining influences of Protestantism, her 
character, like a plant growing in its native soil, is fully 
developed. There only, Popery is seen aright ; as is 
the lion in the desert he shakes with his cruel roar, or 
the tiger in the Indian jungles through which, crashing 
like a bolt, she makes her fatal spring ; not in those 
menageries where, confined within iron bars and sub- 
dued by hunger, these savage beasts, but occasionally 
growling, quietly pace their narrow bounds, and cower 
beneath the keeper’s eye. 

For example, in a cathedral, far south in Italy, I 
saw a man working out his ‘‘ salvation with fear and 
trembling.” It was done under the eye of his priests ; 
but in a manner hardly less offensive, I suppose, to 
Him who is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth 
than the pagan rites of those temples whose grace- 
ful ruins stood near by, on the shores of the blue 
Mediterranean and under the shadow of the snow- 


ny 


| crowned Apennines, It was morning mass ; and with 


| only its loftiest windows touched by the beams of 
the rising sun, the cathedral of Salerno was filled 
with a solemn gloom—a dim, religious light. With 
an attention to their religious duties that might put 
many Protestants to the blush, domestic servants 
leaving the family a-bed, and humble labourers on 
their way to field or workshop, were there—praying, 
with their eyes turned on a crucifix, or more probably 
on their knees either before an image of the Virgin, or 
the shrine that held the mouldering relics of their patron 
saint. Arrayed in gorgeous robes, muttering prayers, 
like incantations, in an unknown tongue, and attended 
by boys with smoking censers and tinkling bells, some 
priests were already officiating at the altars; while 
others, carrying the Host—the true body of our Lord, 
as they say, were passing with grave and solemn pomp 
across the marble floor to begin their services for the 
living or the oflices of the dead. But from all this 
mummery and imposing array, my attention was 
turned on an object that filled me with mingled feel- 
ings of indignation, pity, and astonishment, An old 
man, bent under the weight of years, entered, 


name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, he advanced 
with slow and tottering step to the centre of the church, 
There, under the eye of passing and approving, or 
careless and indifferent priests, he cast himself on the 
floor. Prostrate on his handsand knees, he bowed till 
his lips kissed, and his forehead touched the pavement, 


stition. 
tongue ; and, with his long grey locks sweeping the 
dirty floor, crawled forward on hands and knees ; and, 
as he crawled, with bleeding tongue he licked the 
marble pavement, till he had drawn among its dust a 
large, long figure of the cross. ‘thus, poor, pitiable, 
ignorant devotee, he was taught to earn the pardon 
of his sins ! 


should glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and 
I unto the world!” But thus, by prayers and penances, 
by fasts and vigils, and some things, otherwise com- 
mendable, which Popery calls good works, she teaches, 
and has always taught, that men may earn the mercy 
of God and purchase a right to heaven. 

By putting them in the piace of Christ, his righteous- 
ness, and saving work, Popery brought good works into 
bad odour—into such disrepute, indeed, that even 
Martin Luther, because St. James highly commended 
them, rejected his epjstle from the canon of inspired 
Scripture. In their recoil from her errors, men appeared 
at the period of the Reformation who burst asunder the 


good works asa delusion of Satan and an encroachment 
on the freedom wherewith Christ makes his people 
free, they openly indulged in the grossest vices ; 
saying, that with their “life hid with Christ in God,” 
these polluted them no more than the gutter does the 
kernel inside the nut which falls into it. Nor has 























A posture his of deepest reverence ; and yet but the | 
prelude of an act painful to see and more painful to | 
reflect on, as a degrading and soul-destroying super- || 
In this prostrate posture he protruded:his | 


——= 


Having dipped his finger in the holy water by the | 
door, and crossed himself with trembling hand in the | 


If he had ever heard, how did he mis- | 
understand these grand words, “God forbid that I | 








bounds of all morality. Denouncing the doctrine of | 
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Rome only taught that salvation is more of works 
than of faith. Last century saw a sad eclipse of 
sound doctrine in almost all Protestant Churches. 
Their pulpits were occupied by men who, ignorant of 
the truth, or ashamed to own their Lord and to defend 
his cause, discoursed a cold morality; fed the 


people with empty husks ; and putting good works, | 


as they called them, in the place of the cross, held 
up heathen virtues rather than Christ and Christian 
graces to admiration. And under that law of action 


and reaction which makes the human mind, as well | 


as a pendulum, swing from one extreme to the 
opposite, the result was what might have been expected. 


From being over-valued, good works came to be | 
under-valued; theirs the fate of the brazen serpent, | 


which, from being an object of idolatry, was treated 


with a measure of contempt—ground to powder, and | 
called Nehustan, or a piece of brass. I cannot other- | 


wise explain the carelessness which many display about 


Christian works, and the hopes they entertain of get- | 
ting to heaven without having ever given such proofs | 


of conversion as they afford. Nor can I other- 
wise account for the positive aversion which some 
good people show, not certainly to doing, but to 


hearing of good works, So morbid is this feeling that | 
they would suspect the orthodoxy of the preacher who | 


assigned them a prominent place in his sermons, 
St. Paul says, “Be ye followers of me ;” but would 
they venture, lest they should puff up any, or encou- 
rage them to trust in their own merits, to follow him 


in the style in which he closes his epistle to the | 
Bold and generous man, he commends | 


Romans ? 
Phebe by name and others also for their works ; in 


anticipation of Christ’s own ‘* Well done,” he applauds | 


their services, and, recording their names in the im- 
perishable pages of the Bible, crowns them with im- 
mortal honour. 

It is told, for example, of an eminent saint, how, 


on one who sat by his dying bed delicately alluding | 


to important services which he had rendered to the 
cause of religion, he started—started as if he had 
heard a serpent hiss ; and turning round with an ex- 
pression of pain and horror on his face, besought his 
friend, as he loved him, to make no mention of his 
poor unworthy works. And I have seen it recorded to 
the praise of another, as indicating the healthiest and 
holiest state a man could live or die in, that to those 
who spoke of his good works he instantly replied, ‘I 
take my good and bad works, and casting them into one 
heap, fly from both to Christ!” Now, though seeing 


in our best works much to make us blush, and nothing | 


whatever, since it is by grace we are what we are, to 
make us vain, I venture to say that good works, by which 
I mean, works done for the glory of the Father, from 
love to the Son, and by the aid of the Holy Spirit, de- 
serve a more respectful treatment. It is theexaggeration 
of a right feeling, and a false humility which casts 
them into the same heap with our sins. Our trust 
for pardon and acceptance should rest entirely in the 
blood of Christ ; yet the works which have pleased our 
heavenly Father and profited our fellow-creatures, are 
to be recalled with thankfulness on a dying bed. Fruits 
of the Spirit, which glorify not us, but Him through 
whose grace they have been wrought, they are clear 
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| and comfortable evidence of our being the children 
of God. 

| It was not thus, as some have done, that Paul spoke 
of good works, It may be news to many, yet it is true 
that he applies the same lofty terms to them which 
he uses to proclaim and enforce salvation by the blood 
of Christ. To Timothy he says, ‘‘ This is a faith- 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners ;” and to 
Titus he says, employing not an equivalent but the 
identical expression, ‘‘ This is a faithful saying, and 
these things I will that thou affirm constantly, that 
they which have believed in God might be careful to 
maintain good works.” On death-beds, on the deck, 
wherever loved ones tear themselves from each other’s 
arms, at all partings, the last are not the least impor- 
tant words ; and it is with exhortations to good works 
that Paul takes farewell of the Church of Philippi. 
| * Finally, brethren,” he says, ‘* whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report: if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” Elsewhere, placing good works 
on a yet loftier platform, in language the strongest 
possible according them yet higher honours, he says, 
“God is not unrighteous to forget our work and 
labour of love showed toward his name: ” and, after 
that, it were surely no presumption to say that it can- 
not be wrong for us modestly to remember what God 
will not forget : and further still, that it cannot be 
right for us to be careless of such works as this great 
| preacher of faith says are ordained of God, and bids 
us be careful to maintain. 

| Who ponders the Apostle’s words aright, and forms 


a proper estimate of their importance, will be less sur- 
prised than some, no doubt, are at the manner in 
| which Nehemiah mentions his good works in his 
prayers. Addressing God, he speaks of them in a 
way which many good men never venturedon. When 
counselled to fly, he spurned the coward advice : and 
asking, Shall such a man as I flee? against the 
enemies of his God, his faith, his country, and his 
countrymen— 
stood like an iron pillar strong 
And steadfast as a wall of brass. 

But some who admire the boldness with which, amid 
a crowd of enemies, he faces man, may think his 
bearing before God over bold; and that he trode 
the borders of presumption—when, relating his pious 
and patriotic deeds, he addresses Jehovah, saying, 
‘¢ Wipe not out my good deeds that I have done for 
| the house of my God, and for the offices thereof !” 
| Did such a thought occur to them when engaged in 
| prayer, many would strangle it in their hearts—re- 
| garding it as a suggestion of the devil ; a temptation 
to be resisted, if not a sin to be mourned; as only 
suited to the lips of one who distributed his alms to 
the sound of a trumpet, and prayed in corners of the 
street that he might be praised of men, and said, ex- 
pressing the sentiments of a heart inflated with pride, I 
thank thee, O God, that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this pub- 
lican! Yet when Nehemiah prayed, ‘‘ Remember me, 
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O God, concerning this,” he only asked him to remem- 
ber what Paul assures us God is not so unrighteous as 
to forget. He was no proud, self-righteous Pharisee. 
A most devout, humble, and holy man, he confessed 
his own and his people’s sins—praying, fasting, weep- 
ing, and, while he asks his good works to be re- 
membered, throwing himself at God’s feet to cry, 
Spare me according to the greatness of thy mercy ! 
What a fine example of a true Christian—the humble 
believer yet the diligent worker ! 

The truth is, that to set little store on good works 
is an immoral and most pestilent heresy. 


The works | 


| by which we recommend religion and adorn the doo. 
| trine of God our Saviour, the works which spring from 
| love to Christ and aim at the glory of God, the works 
by which a good man blesses society and leaves the 
world better than he found it, are not the * filthy 
| rags” of Holy Scripture. No filthy rags, but the 
gracious and graceful ornaments of a blood-bought 
Church ; these, on the contrary, are the “gold of 
Ophir,” “‘the raiment of needle-work ” in which His 
bride, apparelled as a queen, stands at her Lor’s 
right-hand—a lovely form, in a blaze of beauty and 
of jewels, 
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Tur Bible, which had sustained Francesco Madiai 
through his trial of cruel mockings and imprison- 
ment, was, in 1855, offered by him in the place of 
his exile to the captain of a small trading vessel from 
the island of Elba, The word was accompanied with 
power. Grace is always a germinating principle, and so 
the captain on his return home gathered two or three 
of his dearest connections around the lamp of life. 
They too received the gospel in the power of the same 
Spirit. That they might not be deprived of the 
Bbile, which had now become their hand-book for 
eternity, they secreted it, in the intervals of their 
reading, in a hole in a garden wall. As their obedi- 
ence to the Truth finally imparted boldness to their 
conduct, they no longer consulted the Word apart 
and by stealth, but, as their numbers increased, they 
met in a large upper room, accessible to all the neigh- 
bourhood. The mass, and all the other public and 
private observances of the Romish Church, were at once 
and for ever abandoned. This of itself, however, in- 
volved no pains and penalties, Their conduct might 
be classed with that of those who, while they avoided 
the services of Rome under the plea of Indifferentism 
or Infidelity, submitted nevertheless to the hierarchy 
and called themselves Catholics. Moreover, this was 
a moment.of general enlargement. Italy had just burst 
through the thraldom of ages, and was running wild 
upon the theory of freedom of thought and action. This 
licence, however, would not benefit the Fratelli (Bre- 
thren). For as their lives were regulated by God’s 
word, their conduct became an open protest against 
surrounding wickedness, And as nothing is more 
offensive to the natural man, dislike and hatred to 
the Brethren, as a natural consequence, grew into 
active persecution. 

**Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort,” headed 
by their priest, proceeded to burn the hated heretics 
in their dwelling. That they were defeated in their 
diabolical purpose was to be attributed, not to any 
intervention of public authority, but to the substantial 
nature of the dwelling, and the inconstancy of the 
mob. The Syndic alleged in justification, that he had 
not force sufficient to ensure the maintenance of public 
order, and the Brethren were consequently left to the 
tender mercies of a lawless rabble, Their fury finally 


| exhausted itself, but they did not fail to adopt the 
| lesser, and generally the more successful, arts of per- 
secution. ‘Their households were divided : their jn- 
tercourse was shunned by friends and acquaintances ; 
and society at large damaged their temporal interests 
by slander and misrepresentation. ‘* None of these 
things moved them.” They held fast their integrity, 
as seeing Him, who is invisible, and knowing that 
these afflictions were appointed for them. 

In this, the crisis of their fate, a trial awaited 
them severer far than lighted faggots around their 
dwelling, or their ‘‘name cast out as evil.” Their 
numbers had now grown into a little community, and 


gious liberty, they proceeded to collect funds amongst 
themselves for a place of worship. The Waldensian 
Church, attracted by their history, on repeated occa- 
sions sent them for a few weeks persons accredited to 


to the ministry of a Frenchman of good report and 
promise. 
ness, and returned like Demas to the world, ‘This 
intelligence, more alarming because more dangerous 


to the spot : two individuals singularly suited in the 


fears, the moment they set their foot on shore, were 
given to the winds. For, so far from finding the 
Brothers moved by these things to “turn from the 
holy commandment delivered to them,” they were com- 
forted over them in all their distresses by their strong 


much reason was apprehended. 
Brethren has come qit of the trial more purified, more 
firm—more really faith in God—in his Word—in 
his Gospel, so that precisely from that which seemed 
destined to annihilate it, the Church of Rio Marina 
has been more solidly built up.” The whole of the 
summer vacation (Dr. Revel is the president of the 
Waldensian College in Florence) of last year was de- 
voted, not only to heal the breach which had occurred, 
but to make such arrangements as their actual and 
growing necessities required. The things which were 
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as the Constitution of Carlo Alberto recognised reli- | 


Alas! he left the few sheep in the wilder- | 


than hot persecution, hurried Dr. Revel and his wife | 


providence of God to such an emergency. Their | 


faith. The authorised report of their visit affirms, | 
that ‘a contrary effect has issued, to what with 80 | 
The faith of the 
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strengthen them concerning their faith ; and finally, as _| 
their church progressed to completion, confided them | 
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wanting were set in order, and a minister was ap- | 

inted whose antecedents warrant the expectation 
that he will not only ‘‘ give no offence in anything, 
that the ministry be not blamed, but in all things 
approve himself as the minister of God.” Six months 
after this arrangement we land amongst them to 
rejoice in their growing order, and to find a religious 
body such, both in respect of life and doctrine, as 
would have gladdened the heart of St. Paul, and may 
be ranked with any of the happiest eras of the Christian | 
Church. We joined in worship with them in a build- 
ing which, for its simplicity and general suitableness, I 
prefer to those gorgeous palace-shrines where man in- 
dulges in a sensuous service before Him who will be | 
worshipped only in spirit and truth. 

The temple which these few poor fishermen raised 
out of their scanty store is in the simple Gothic style. 
The interior consists of one plain nave. A vaulted 
roof stretches through the whole length of the build- | 
ing, whose walls are decorated, not with memorial | 
fantasies, but with words of everlasting life. These 
words (Rev. ii. 10; John iv. 34; Eph. ii 8; and 1 
John ii. 12) indicate men who have actually renounced | 
error and embraced faith under the test of persecu- 
tion, and are admirably suited to their case, 

On either side of the apse are the tables of the law, 
whose summary, as given by our Saviour in Matt. xxii. 
37—40, is recorded at the opposite end of the church, | 
Within the apse stands the pulpit, with the communion- | 
table before it. The men and women sit apart. There | 
are sittings for 150 persons in a building capable of 
holding double that number. On the outside, over | 
the entrance, the character of the worship is at once | 
indicated by the words, *‘ Tempio Evangelico,”’ while 
over the wheel-window above is blazoned forth to | 
every passer-by that glorious announcement of Christ 
Jesus, ‘*God so loved the world, that He gave his | 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” (John | 
iii, 16.) The registered number of the Fratelli at pre- 
sent stands at one hundred, of whom sixty-four are 
recognised and regular communicants, The congre- | 
gation, however, always consists, besides the Brethren, 
of men who approve the worship, but lack the cour- 
age of, on the one hand, renouncing the Romisk | 
Church, and on the other accepting the prescription 
required fér the brotherhood. However, at this point 
of their history we expect to see not only a steady | 
development in their Christian profession, but in their | 
actual numbers. It was when the first Christian 
Church had rest from persecution, and the first Chris- | 
tian Council had decreed against false brethren, that | 
it was edified and multiplied. Already we have the 
beginning of such a realisation. Two-thirds of the | 
population are in passive sympathy with them, and 
are only withheld from actual communion through 
unworthy fear or interest. The Bible which Cignoni 
brought to Rio has not only removed Romish error 
from the hearts of the Brethren, and from their dwell- 
ings images and old wives’ fables, but is found in the 
houses and consulted as the oracle of truth by numbers | 
of those who still conform to the worship of Rome. 
The result is certain, The Bible and Rome cannot 
stand together, 
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Their ‘ patient continuance in well-doing” has so 
lived down opposition, that even the Syndic himself, 
upon whom we waited, ostensibly to pay our respects, 
but chiefly to refer incidentally to the Brethren, bore 
them this testimony: that they were the best-con- 
ducted, the most upright, and the most industrious of 
the whole population. He could not allege an indis- 
cretion or contemplate in any way a contravention of 
his authority by any member of their body. How noble 
a testimony is this in such a place and by such a man 
—a Syndic and a Romanist. ‘‘ But the Fratelli,” we 
remarked, ‘‘ have already suffered from violence, (I 
thought it opportune to refer to this, for I had seen 
on our entering the notable priest escape from his 


| boudoir.) Even within these few days their worship 
has been disturbed by some one throwing stones 


through the church-window. May not a sudden out- 
burst of popular passion produce a second Barletta ?” 
‘Oh! as to the stone,” he replied, ‘*that was the 
unmeaning act of some thoughtless boy. No one 
here, I am sure, wishes to interfere with them in any 


| way. As to Barletta, no one can pronounce more in- 


dignantly against that than Ido. I have sufficient 
means to make my authority respected, and I pledge 
myself that it shall be exercised, if need be, not only 


| to protect these men from violence, but their worship 


from disturbance.” We engaged that so welcome an 
assurance should be communicated to the Brethren, 
and ouly regretted that we could not convey a like 
assurance from the Government to every Protestant in 
the peninsula at a moment when the ‘‘ Movimento ” 
in a place* whose archbishop had pledged himself to 
Protestant extirpation, had delivered itself of such 
sentiments as necessitated its Protestant citizens to 
claim the protection of the Prefect. 

Afier the Brothers had provided a suitable church 
for their worship, their next care was to secure a God’s 


' acre for their dead—their resting-place in hope until 


the morning of the resurrection, A cemetery was 
accordingly consecrated on a knoll in one of the most 


| charming spots in the neighbourhood. Below hastens 


the stream of Rio—so like life, now joyous and clear, 


| now impatient and troubled—to lose its fretting strife 
‘in the tideless sea, the image, unstirred by nature’s 


passion, of deep, boundless, and abiding peace. Above 


| rise the dark and savage crags of Mont Serrat, peering 


over the sides of hills, which shoulder up the high and 
lonely cone of the Tower of Jove, looking far away 
and above the dreams and passions and follies of men, 
full into the repose of heaven. 

The cemetery is well walled-in and planted with 
cypresses, and entered by a handsome iron-gate. At 
the further end are four mortuary chapels over vaults 
belonging to the elders of the brotherhood. Already 


| only one of them is unoccupied. This I visited, and, 


to my astonishment, found it as carefully finished, as 
though for the abode of the living. The whole ap- 
pearance of the place surprised me, considering the 
position of the Brethren, and how often God’s acre 
testifies to the neglect and forgetfulness of survivors. 
Hitherto, only two have been interred in the open 


| ground, The church itself is seareely in more than 
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an embryo state. The only inscription in the place is 
to the memory of the Cignonis’ mother, a second 
Anna, who for fourscore years waited for ‘‘ the Con- 
solation of Israel.” I cannot do better than give a 
translation of this first Protestant memorial in Elba, 
not because its classic Italian is worthy of the dead 
who sleep in Santa Croce’s aisle, but because it is here 
the first Gospel witness for those who sleep in Jesus 
since the days of the Fathers :— 

‘*Giacoma Cignoni, Born 25th February, 1787, 
entered into the peace of the Lord, 2nd December, 
1865. After having lived seventy-eight years in the 
Romish Church, she, on the brink of the grave, 
exulting knew and adored the Christ of the Gospel, 
who brought to her heart grace, pardon, peace, and 
eternal joy. Blessing God for the conversion granted, 
and mourning their beloved mother, her family, 
grieving, has here placed this monument. 

** Jesus said unto her, 1 am the resurrection and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live-—John xi. 25.” 

In both these constructions the Brethren had regard 
to their first wants. These satisfied, their next object 
was to provide a school for their children and a house 
for their pastor. These must have been indefinitely 
deferred, and cannot now be completed but for assist- 
ance from without. The better to economise resources 
and to suit their present modest beginnings, it was 
decided that the two objects should be met under one 
roof. Accordingly, adjoining the church a building 
is in progress, the upper part of which will form the 
pastor’s home, and the lower, divided into two spacious 
and well-ventilated compartments, will accommodate 
one hundred scholars, fifty of each sex. Till this two- 
fold purpose be accomplished the pastor and his wife 
will remain in their own hired apartments, and the 
school be carried on under very limited appliances in an 
underground chamber. It is engaged that the school 
department be finished first, as the more pressing 
necessity of the two, and that its direction be imme- 
diately entrusted to a master and mistress well qualified 
for general and useful education, so that the Fratelli 
may be relieved from their present painful position of 
seeing Protestant children sent to the Romish school, 
if more is required from them than their own merest 
elementary education. If present arrangements be 
carried out, two consequences are inevitable. The 
tone and character of the Protestant population will 
be raised, and the number of scholars will be largely 
augmented, not only from among themselves, but 
more from tlie Romish element of the place. That is 
to say, the schools will form a fulcrum to shake a 
superstition and confirm a faith, 

Lastly, to link themselves to * the whole state of 
Christ’s church here upon earth,” they have more 
than once, unasked, opened their sympathies to their 
brethren abroad in their trial of affliction. Recently, 


it was no sooner known that the angel of death was 
shaking pestilence from his wings over the doomed 
city of Naples, than, prompt to the occasion, they in- 
stantly ministered according to, and even beyond, their | 
power, to the wants of those there who, like them- 
selves, had renounced the errors of the Church of Rome 
for the gospel of the grace of God, 








Having thus far spoken generally of the circum. 
stances of the Christian society of Rio Marina, I shal] 
now give some brief account of my visit to their 
church service and their schools. 

There are three full services in the church during 
the week. Their form of worship nearly resembles 
that of the Scottish Church, Their ‘‘ Confession de 
Foi” consisting of Thirty-three Articles, is in harmony 
| with the teaching of the Thirty-nine of the Church of 
| England. At the first service after our arrival, | 
| found 120 persons present, mostly women, the men 
in the spring of the year being generally absent at 
sea, Each worshipper on entering supplied himself 
with a Bible from a heap, collected upon the Com- 
munion-table, and on taking his seat, occupied him- 
self with its contents until the Minister opened the 
service. Jn this they devoutly joined, giving at the 
prescribed places a hearty and united Amen! In 
their hymns of praise they sang lustily and with good 
courage. ‘The sermon, which was draughted largely 
from the wells of salvation, was listened to through- 
out with unflagging attention. No wandering eye— 
no yawning lips or nodding head, betrayed an un- 
heeding spirit. Their outward appearance was in 
keeping with Apostolic teaching. ‘The women were 
“‘adorned in modest apparel, with shame-facedness 
and sobriety—not with braided hair or gold ;” and 
the men, the poorer in clean comfortable attire, and 
the richer without the parade of purple and fine 
linen. 

At the Sunday-school I found twenty-six girls 
present and niue boys. This disparity between the 
sexes both at the Sunday and day schools, is attribu- 
ted chiefly to the practice of the fathers of the flock, 
who are mostly mariners, taking their boys with them 
to sea as soon as they are capable of the least service. 
I was as much surprised at the number of verses 
which one and all had prepared during the previous 
week, as at the correctness and fluency with which 
they were repeated. Many had a dozen verses— 
none less than five, even where their ages did not 
exceed four or five years. It was sweet to listen to 
the words of life streaming from such infant lips. 
One little girl with a Bimba (a babe) in her arms, es- 
pecially called for my commendation. On passing to 
the next form so much confusion was caused by the 
cries of the Bimba, as to induce the remark, that the 
mother’s arms at home was a more befitting place for 
such a babe than the school-room. Conceive my 
surprise on being told, that I was the cause of all 
her noisy outburst, having passed her by without 
hearing her task ! I could not believe that a suckling, 
for such she still was, could do more than imper- 
fectly stammer forth its infant wants. For peace 
sake, however, I bent over her mouth, to approve 
whatever it might utfer. In a moment the little 
creature, clapping her hands and exchanging grief 
for joy, began, to my amazement, to utter forth 
those words which first awakened the wonder of the 
‘¢ Master of Israel,”—‘‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted 
| up,” &c. (John iii. 14—16.) When I reflected that 
our first memories are undying whispers that reach 
to the most distant old age, how did I rejoice 
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to think, that in these precious words of the 


upon the listener of gravest years of her pratitle, 


burthened with “ tidings of great joy.” ‘ But how,” | 


I asked, astonished, ‘‘ has she acquired the knowledge 
of these verses?” ‘* Merely,” was the reply, ‘* by 


hearing her sister repeat them during the week.” 


Hear this, ye who would deny capability to the infant 
mind, and forbid Scripture records to its memory. 
When her lispings ceased, I could not but exclaim, 
“ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast 
perfected praise.” 

The repetitions done, the worthy pastor applied 
their subject to the children, and then explained and 
enforced those texts which were their appointed task 
for the following Sunday. This was done in a way, 


not only to instruct and interest the children, but to | 


prove under the Spirit’s teaching to listening adults, 
of which many were present, ‘‘the power of God 
unto salvation.” Before prayer closed, as it had 


opened, this afternoon exercise, a doxology was sung | 


by the children. It was angel-music to my soul! For 
what sweeter charm on earth than infant voices 
hymning in unison praises to God ! 

I found in the day-school thirty-nine children, 
varying in age from four to fourteen. Of this number 
only nine were boys, and of too tender an age to 
be capable of general instruction. The morning is 
devoted to reading, writing, simple arithmetic and 
geography, and Bible history; the afternoons to useful 
needlework —an acquirement, by-the-by, which I 
sought for in vain some years ago in the Society’s 
school at Cairo. The mistress, an approved convert, 


albeit her husband adheres to Romanism, has long | 


borne an exemplary character, and to the extent of 
her own information has grounded the children well 
in elementary knowledge. Their general understand- 
ing of the Bible pleased me. The intelligence of 
some, whom I questioned upon the conduct of Saul 
in the matter of the Amalekites, was above their 
years, Order and quiet prevailed. I am not capable 
of speaking of their needlework, but according to the 
judgment of another, it was creditable both to the 
teacher and the taught. During the time of my visit 
the mothers of the scholars were continually com- 
ing in and going out, and showed as much interest 
in the questions and answers, as though the future 
welfare of their children depended upon the issue. 
As the school-room is the basement story of a 
house and badly ventilated, it is well, the health of 
the scholars and the growing importance of the 
school considered, that the building intended for 
amore enlarged education is rapidly approaching 
completion. : 

The evening school, which is limited to the winter 
months, and is opened to lads from ten years upwards, 
promises to be one of much usefulness. Although it 
has only been formed within these four months, it 
has steadily increased from ten scholars to thirty. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are the subjects 
taught, and by the pastor himself, who, by-the- 
by, to his more proper ‘vocation voluntarily adds an 


Spirit this babe had a polar-star for all the changing | 
scenes of her future life. And as our first lispings | 
are the most frequent, who shall limit the influence | 





| 
| active superintendence over and general assistance in 
all the schools, 

When we consider the singular circumstances 
which gave rise to the brotherhood, the difficulties 
| and trials by which their sincerity has been tested, 
the sacrifices they have made to secure their wor- 
| ship, and the constancy with which they have 
adhered to it, we must attribute the whole work 
to the Spirit of God. Man in no way assisted 
its birth. It was the testimony of the Spirit to his 
|own revelation. He took of the things of Christ, 
and wrote them on Cignoni’s. heart. ‘* The entrance 
| of thy word giveth light; it giveth understanding 
unto the simple.” 

Then again, when we consider the Syndic’s testi- 
| mony to their character, and the passive influence of 
their life of faith upon the surrounding population, 
so that opposition is now converted into sympathy, 
and instead of the lighted faggot at their doors their 
| Bible is welcome in Romish dwellings, we wonder and 
adore, confessing our belief that the little band is 
destined to be a light to lighten the whole island, so 
that the voice of prayer and praise shall rise from 
its every creek and bay. Nor are these our only 
reflections, We go a step further, and, considering 
| the growing importance of the mines of Rio Marina, 
|the works that in consequence the Government are 
| projecting for the increase of traffic, the number of 
| dependent smelting localities on the Continent, the 
| increasing multitude of ships which speed hither 
| from every land for its almost inexhaustible ore, 
| whose purity is becoming more known and prized 
| every year,—I say, these things considered, we con- 
clude that Rio will become not only the chief place 
in the island, but one of importance in the kingdom, 
and that in consequence this little few are destined 
| to work out some of the great things of God—to 
play an important part in that drama of which Italy 
is certain to be the theatre. 

The effect of these details upon him who reads, 
if he be a Christian, and acknowledges the respon- 
sibility of his faith, is that of the Macedonian 
appeal to Paul, “Come over and help us.” He 
will assuredly gather that the Lord has called him 
by this narrative to assist to the Gospel in Elba, 
And woe be to him ‘‘who seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him.” 

During our stay we became familiar not only with 
the history of the church, but of its members. As to 
their circumstances we found that, though generally 
poor, very few of them were so destitute as to be 
wholly dependent upon the industry of the rest. One 
of these, whom I visited, a *‘ widow indeed,” and 
nearly fourscore years, was bedridden, a martyr to 
rheumatism, and, alas! stone-blind! I never felt 
more painfully the helplessness of human sympathy 
than in the presence of so much woe. As to their 
moral character, I found full corroboration of the 
Syndic’s testimony. No inconsistency, no irregularity 
of conduct could be alleged against any of the com- 
municants. Two only of the whole body had, in so 
long a time, gone back ; and in each case, it was the 
| old delusion of a woman hoping by her conversation 
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as a wife, to win over a man as a husband whom she 
knows to be disobedient to the truth. 

Witnessing their ‘* order and stedfastness of faith,” 
my friend’s sympathy among them was almost limited 
to the agreeable task of receiving and counselling the 
elders as his brethren of a common faith in a common 
hope. In our last interview with them and their pastor 
such details were considered with regard to their Chris- 
tian and Protestant standing as should assist to their 
general fellowship and development, and secure them 
from the snares and interference of the Romish Church. 
This was done in the spirit of the words, ‘‘ One is 
your master even Christ, and all ye are brethren,” 
and ‘‘ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong.” 

The whole church was assembled at my friend’s 
request, At that interview, after noticing several cre- 
ditable incidents in the past, he urged upon them love 
and unity among themselves, meekness and forbearance 
towards those of a contrary part, so that whether he 
saw them again or not, he ‘‘might hear of their affairs, 
that they stand fast in one spirit, with one mind, 
striving together for the faith of the Gospel.” All 
were affected by his address, some even to tears, When 
he rose to depart, a most affecting scene occurred, 
such as I shall not easily forget. Save that my friend 
stood, like Saul, head and shoulders above the admiring 
brethen, I should have lost him, and he perchance have 
perished in the general embracing rush which followed. 
Olinto Cignoni flung his brawny arms around him 
with patriarchal power in patriarchal love, while the 
holy kisses fell so fast and thick upon his rejoicing 
face, that, aghast at such an example to the envious 
crowds which came pressing round, I was alarmed for 
his safety and mine ; for who can tell, I thought, but 
‘that such zeal may gather force, and those lusty arms 
and longing lips find rest on mine to quench the 
breathing life within me. However, ere such a catas- 
trophe befel, a lull came over the tempest of fondness, 
My friend survived the shock, and I have escaped to 
warn my cold reserved countrymen of the warmth and 
power of Elban love. 

I must not close my narrative without some notice, 
however brief, of Mr. Bonnet, the pastor. Of his 
piety and zeal there is no doubt, and therewith firm 
gentleness, which is strengthened by prudent decision. 


These are qualifications of prime importance in con- | 


nection with a nascent church in such a locality. 
Moreover, he has already had successful experience in 
building up and steadying an infant church. It was 
his admirable conduct in connection with the church 
at Pietra Marazzi, that pointed to him as the right 
man, under critical circumstances, for Rio Marina, 
albeit to the sacrifice, in some respects, and the general 
regret of his previous charge. Moreover, he has 
stored his mind with church history, and is thoroughly 
versed in its controversial periods and questions, 
Herein he has already made such happy and discreet 
use as to merit applause, and give assurance of his 
success and moderation. The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Perugia dared to breathe a slander upon his labours in 
that city, classing him and his faith—his Protestant 
faith, with the vilest theories and abominations which 
have disgraced the world. This Goliah of an apostate 


church had, however, to bow the head before the 
sling of the Gospel David. Mr. Bonnet’s defence and 
justification should be read in every tongue, not only 
as showing how simple truth can defend herself 
against the mighty, but as affording in little more 
than a summary-form the great facts of Christian his- 
tory and experience in connection with everlasting 
truth—the pillar and ground of Protestant faith, 

All things come to an end ; and so, having satisfied 
ourselves on the several matters which originally drew 
us to the island, we rose to depart. A group of the 
more influential of the flock, all clad in their ‘ Sunday 
best,” gathered round the door of the pastor’s house, to 
bear with sorrowing hearts their patriarch patron down 
to the boat. From early dawn I had watched its pevnon 
and lateen-sail fluttering in the breeze, impatient of 
our stay, with feelings akin to sadness, although 
neither home nor fatherland bound me to the spot, 
In an age, in a land, in a world where the simple 
confession of the faith, as once delivered to the saints, 
was almost lost, we found a brotherhood whose minds 
were neither beguiled by traditional subtleties, nor 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ—a 
people holding fast the truth amid abounding error 
and superstition. My spirit was refreshed, and in 
consequence the people and the place had become 
dear to me, Our interest, too, had been awakened 
towards the general population, Their first reception 
of us was cold and ungracious, an islander’s general 
welcome to strangers from the continent ; now, how- 
ever, we were never suffered to traverse the public 
thoroughfares without look or gesture of the kindest 
courtesy. The simple manners of the people had 
been favourably brought out by intercourse. Beggars 
and squalid objects of diseased misery, that, importu- 
nate, crowd upon your steps in Italy, are here 
unseen, Indeed, so salubrious is the place, that hos- 
pital and infirmary are alike unknown. No poverty 
met our eyes in the streets, but everywhere the honest 
struggle of industry after competence. ll this had 
brought us near to the inner life of the place, still 
here we had no home, no continuing city, we were 
strangers and pilgrims among them, and so no wonder 
we again assumed the sandal-shoon and scallop-shell. 
The Brethren, mustered at the door, had prepared a 
chair for conveying my friend down the tedious and 





difficult descent to the beach. One led the way, 
| holding his crutches aloft as symbols of office and 
| honour, before relief bearers, followed behind by the 
| sturdy few selected to bear on the chair of triumph. 
| His nephew and myself, as beings of lesser note, 
| modestly brought up the rear. As we passed, all the 
| doors and windows of the houses were filled with 
| kindly greeting faces, shaded with sadness. Although, 
|as we broke down the steep and slippery streets, the 
| chair swayed at times, I had no fear for my friend's 
| safety. I knew the sturdy muscles which bore him 
| high were nerved with vigorous love. His honest 
| face, that had never betrayed fear, was flushed with 
| satisfaction now, as he looked secure around him ; 4 
| deeper satisfaction, a holier flush, than once prevailed, 

when applauding crowds bore him from the contest 

victor for his country’s councils, As we neared the 

beach the red-skinned facchini looked as savage 4s 
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on our arrival—busy at the same toil, and animated 
by the same monotonous cries. We expected no 
breath of cheer or goodwill from them to swell our 
canvas from the shore, and so were not disappointed. 
As we stood at last by the side of our vessel, and 
contrasted these dusky savages with the sober, orderly- 
looking Brethren clustered around us with a sad and 
last farewell, my heart sunk within me—the contrast 
was so sad and striking. Surely we were leaving a 
few gentle sheep to be worried and devoured by 
famished wolves. Barletta was too recent and too 
terrible to be forgotten then. However, I rallied 
from alarm, when I reflected that these, though many, 
were but the refuse of the whole—that the Syndic, 
supported by sufficient force, was pledged to the 
protection of the brethren—that the bulk and better 
part of the population were at least their sure, though 
silent friends; and above all, that the power and faith- 
fulness of the great Shepherd of the sheep were their 
guaranteed succour : and so we “‘commended them to 
God and to the word of his grace.” The busy and 
crowded shore, with the facchini yelling unfriendly 


around, was no scene for tears and prayers such as 
once and for all time sanctified the shores of Miletus, 
Sorrow was as much saddening us as the Brethren 
who had accompanied us to the ship. The suprema 
verba were given, and then in a moment they dis- 
appeared among the hillocks of iron ore that rise 
around the shore. Our sail flew to the breeze, broad 
and full, as the steersman bent o’er the rudder. 
Away we sped over the blue waves crisping before the 
wind, and babbling in joyous wavelets round the 
cleaving bows. On, still on we flew, lessening instant 
by instant all traces of the past, till we reached the 
mainland, now resounding everywhere with the shouts, 
and hurried march of battalions rushing to war. 
Women were tending flocks, and cultivating fields, 
abandoned by their husbands, armed for the stvife. 
Man was run riot for his brother’s blood, and was 
about to leave a desolate wilderness behind him, 
where now plains Spread before us pleasant as the 
garden of the Lord. What a sequel, but what a 
motive was this to our mission of brotherhood and 
peace ! Buacketr BotcHERsy. 








Ir has pleased our God once more graciously to 
crown the year with his goodness, and that far above 
what we have been able to think or pray for, and very 
much above what we have deserved. 
with which He has clothed our fields have been so 
abundant that we could scarcely find hands enough to 
carry them all into the barn, Wherever we turned 
our eyes all things united in calling out to us :—‘*O 
taste and see that the Lord is good.” 

We read in one of the Gospels a parable of a man 
whose ground had brought forth plentifully, and who 
said to himself :—*‘I will pull down my barns and 
build greater, and there will I bestow all my fruits and 
my goods.” Our fields and our barns really resemble 
those of that man. Oh! let us watch and pray that we 
may not resemble him in his resolution to make idols 
of the received benefits, lest we too, in eating, drinking, 
and making merry, forget the love of the Divine 
Giver in the enjoyment of his perishable gifts. May 
we never forget that all these blessings, countless and 
excellent as they are, are only temporal additions to 
the one all-surpassing gift with which He has blessed 
us in Jesus Christ, viz., his kingdom and righteous- 
ness, This day, with its innumerable bounties, 
confirms that saying of the Gospel :—‘“ He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, how shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things ?” 

In the abundance which now surrounds us there is 
much that may make us forget the source from which 
that abundance has flown down to us, We see the 
gifts, but the Giver we see not. If we have no heart 
to observe more than what we see with our eyes and 
touch with our hands, everything soon becomes sen- 
suous and mechanical to us. It seems as if the whole 


everything came of and by itself. We dropt the 
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creation were but a great self-acting machine, as if | food and gladness.” 
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| precious grain into the soil, the sun regularly rose and 
set, the rain and the dew came down to moisten the 
soil, and the sunshine sweetly fostered the seed, gra- 
dually the blade pierced the clod and grew up natu- 
rally into the ear, which contained the blessed nourish- 
ment for man and beast. All this, apparently, went 
on as steadily and uninterruptedly as though it had 
been regulated by some mighty clockwork ; indeed, 
as though man were the only intelligent being who had 
anything to do with it, This might easily tempt us to 
believe that it was all the result of our own ability, skill, 
and industry. There are, alas ! many people who think 
so, or at least seem to think so. Some of these are even 
sagacious aud learned. They say that the blessed 
harvest which we have been gathering in, is merely the 
result of the action of the eternal laws which obtain in 
Creation, and that man himself is only a somewhat 
finer machine, driven and constantly regulated by 
those same eternal laws, But sagacious and learned 
as those people may be, they are yet like to the 
brutes, which eat and drink and know not Him that 
made them and gives them their food day by day. 
It is true that everything here below moves and acts 
according to natural laws, but where there are laws 
there must also be a Lawgiver, who made those laws 
and uses them according to his wisdom and for his 
purposes. We cannot see that wonderful Lawgiver, 
but we see his work ; and if, unlike the brutes, we are 
rational beings, with thinking heads aud feeling hearts, 
we cannot but marvel at the skill, the power, the 
wisdom, and the love with which all these various 
laws work harmoniously together to produce the 
| myriad small grains of corn and wheat, or to make 
| the stately tree start forth from the tiny seed to bear 
its sweet refreshing fruits which “ fill our hearts with 
So we will rejoice in Him now. 
| We will thauk and praise Him, because all the bless- 
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ings which at present gladden our hearts are his work | 
and his gift. We will say :—‘‘ Some of us have planted | 
| man, who, through sin, brought the burden of toil 


and some have reaped, but God gave the increase.” 
But it was very kind of our God that He did not 
do the work wholly alone ; that He allowed us to be 


it is equally true that the painfulness and the hardships 
of our work testify to our resemblance to that fallen 


and care upon himself and his posterity. Wholesome 
and delightful as labour often is, yet, taken asa whole, 


his fellow-labourers. This is indeed a great honour, | and in the long run, it is burdensome and oppressive, 


which we should thankfully appreciate. The harvest 

is a reward which our Heavenly Father has kindly | 
allowed as the result of our work. Without that work | 
not one grain of corn would have blessed our fields. | 
This is an important fact. It is perfectly true that 

without God’s blessing all our work is in vain. But | 
it is equally true that, as a rule, without our work | 
God cannot bless us. 
so to arrange matters in this world that work is the | 
channel through which blessing flows to us. And a | 
wise arrangement it is, for the proverb says rightly | 
that idleness is the devil’s pillow. Look, for instance, | 
at those unhappy persons who through their wealth 
are able to live without working. Instead of imposing | 
some usefal labour upon themselves, as they might so 
easily do, they waste their precious lifetime in mere 
self-enjoyment, and in doing nothing worth doing. 
But observe how soon they get satiated and dis- 
gusted with everything, even with their cherished plea- 
sures, and turn either profligates and debauchees, or 
ill-tempered, fickle, crotchety and grumbling truants 
—a nuisance to others, and a burden to themselves. 
Or look at those pitiable wretches, who, though they 
have hands to work with, are yet too indolent to give 
themselves any trouble, and prefer living upon other 
people, or turn beggars and swindlers. Such people, 
dear friends, know nothing of the joy of a blessed 
harvest. For if they, too, have a harvest, it is that of 
an evil conscience and a bad reputation. Work is a 
divine occupation, for our Lord says, ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” And to rejoice in the 
success of a blessed harvest is a divine enjoyment ; 
for God is glorified when the work of his hands bears 
much fruit. 

But everything has a shady side here below, and | 
so had our work, of which we are at present reaping 
the fruits, It has cost us many a sweat-drop. Some- 
times it was very painful and wearisome, and some- 
times it was disappointing and unsuccessful. It was | 
not always a cheerful, sunny day that found us in the | 
fields. We had to endure many a storm and shower. 
It was not always under the refreshing shadow of oak | 
or beech that we did our work. We had often to bear | 
the heat of the day, which made us almost faint, like | 
Jonah, when he said :—‘‘ It is better for me to die 
than to live.” Sometimes our work made our limbs 
ache, and sometimes we were even laid aside with ill- 
ness. In short, dear friends, we have experienced 
that we were not working inside, but outside the 
garden of Eden. In the midst of the countless 
blessings of God’s grace we have felt the ‘‘ thorns and 
thistles,” of which God spoke to our first parent when 
He said to him, ‘‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life; thorns also, and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee ;. . . in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” Our being a working people testifies to our 
resemblance to God, who also is a working God ; but 





It has pleased our kind Creator 


| regained it for us through his blood and tears. 


What a man of God said four thousand years ago is 
still true:—‘‘The strength of our years is labour 
and sorrow.” One day I met a labourer on the 
field, a hale, venerable-looking old man, evidently 
pleased with the work which was prosperously pro- 
gressing under his hands, I observed, however, that 
his active spade had to struggle with many obstinate 
impediments. 

*¢ Well, old friend,” I said to him, ‘I am glad to 
see you enjoying your noble battle.” 

“ Ay, sir,” he answered, leaving on his spade and 
wiping the sweat from his brow ; “TI like it pretty 


| well ; but still I am glad to know that there will be an 


end of it.” 

**So then, you would not wish it to continue for 
ever?” I asked. 

‘“Why, sir,” he replied ; “I am fond of work, 
thank God, but I am glad I am going to a land where 
the work will not make my back ache nor my face 
sweat.” 

Indeed, dear friends, without such a prospect all 
labour here below is only a burden and across. The 
pains and sorrows connected with our work, while 
reminding us that we have lost Paradise, ought at the 
same time to make us fix the eye of our faith and 
hope more firmly and thankfully on Christ, as He has 
This 
hope should cheer us up under the difficulties and 
troubles of our daily cares, which so often mar the 
happiness of our life. 1t should make us patient 
and resigned when good work gets spoiled, or 
good plans, carried out with great care and sacrifice, 
fall to the ground. To those who labour in this 
spirit no work can be fruitless, even though they 
should not see the fruits of it in this life. We may 
this year thankfully rejoice in an abundant harvest, 
but we can remember years when our barns were left 
all but empty. We are not assured that such dis- 
tressing harvest times will never return; but we 
have always wherewith to console and to encourage 
ourselves in Jesus Christ our Lord. The harvest 
which we see with our eyes, and touch with our 
hands, is not the true and real harvest of a Christian’s 
work, That true and real harvest is stored up in 
better barns than those of wood, brick, and mortar. 
It will be seen stored in the barns which our heavenly 
Father has built in his everlasting Paradise. It can 
never be lost to those who labour here below in the 
faith and love of their Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

Let us rejoice at the sight of the present harvest, 
dear friends, but let us at the same time rejoice in 
the. spirit of humility. I have said that the present 
blessings may be looked upon as 4 reward for our 
work, but surely they are not a reward for our own 
righteousness. This is the place to humble ourselves 
in the dust before our God, and to say with Jacob : 
‘‘ We are less than the least of all these Thy benefits.” 
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If we feel as we ought to feel, our well-filled barns 
will be like coals of fire heaped upon our heads. All 
over the country during the past year heaven has 


the fields and valleys were covered with corn. God 
has, indeed, dealt with the people as if there were no 
sinner amongst them, as if not one of his command- 
ments had been broken. And yet, if only one day 
of the year were to arise as a witness, and give an 
account of all the deeds that have been done and 
all the words that have been spoken, both in private 
and in public, what a sad tale would it be! I re- 
member reading of a very wicked farmer, who went 
one day to the neighbouring village to buy a new 
cart-rope, as he was doubtful whether the old one 
would be strong enough for the harvest loads, As 
he was returning home, with the new rope in his hand, 
he passed by a poor but godly old man, sitting by the 
way-side, who looked with peculiar attention at the 


and asked the old patriarch why he looked so in- 


evidence as this rope is that we are living in the year 
of grace,” was the answer. ‘‘ Why?” asked the farmer. 


them that draw iniquity with cords of vanity and sin 
as it were with a cart-rope ;’? but I see that we are 
now living in a time when people, after having drawn 
sin in that way, want a new cart-rope to draw home 
God’s blessings. This strikes me, sir, as a palpable 
proof that God is a God of long-suffering and slow to 
anger.” I don’t know what impression these words 
of the old man made upon the wicked farmer, but 
perhaps there are some amongst us now whom this 
story may strike as peculiarly applicable to themselves, 
We read in the Book of Ruth of a farmer who, on 
entering his field on the harvest-day, said to the 
reapers: “‘ The Lord be with you;” and the reapers 
answered ; ** The Lord bless thee.” This little bit of 
conversation gives us a touching glimpse of the 


to carry on their work. Nor can we wonder to find 
that the continuation of the story shows that both the 
farmer and his reapers were good, kindhearted persons, 
who sympathised with the poor, supported the weak, 
and revered unprotected innocence. I am afraid there 
are many farmers and reapers in our time regarding 
whom it would be difficult to give such honourable 
testimony. The conversation which now-a-days is 
usually carried on in the harvest-field is such that 
it would sound like profaneness to begin it by say- 
ing, “‘The Lord be with you,” or to close it by 
saying, ‘* The Lord bless you.” We also read in the 
Book of Ruth that there were vessels with wine on 
the field to quench the thirst of the reapers, and it 


go to these vessels and draw; but we do not read 


be required to carry the reapers home instead of the 
corn. 

Truly the blessings of God which are manifest on 
this harvest-day are countless ; but what comes nearest 
to them in number is our sins, with which we 

















dropped fatness ; the pastures were clothed with flocks, | 


rope. The wicked farmer, on noticing this, stopped | 


tently at it. ‘‘ Because I never witnessed such an | 


“‘ Because, sir, under the law it was said : ‘ Woe unto | 


spirit in which that farmer and his people were wont | 


appears that anyone who was athirst was permitted to | 


that anyone got drunk. I greatly fear that, were | 
that practice introduced into our fields, the carts would | 


reward every day the mercy and long-suffering of our 
heavenly Benefactor. Let us try not to overlook 
or to forget that sad, mortifying truth, dear friends, 
but rather open our hearts to listen to the voice 
which on this blessed day sounds into our ears, ‘‘ Do 
not despise the riches of God’s forbearance and long- 
suffering, but allow the goodness of God to lead thee 
to repentance.” Our well-filled barns tell us a tale 
that ought to go home to our hearts, Another tale 
might have been told to us by blighted crops, wasted 
fields, inundations, mildew, thunderstorms, and other 
fearful calamities. A great famine might have been 
staring us in the face, and, instead of being a day 
of joy, this might have been one of deepest distress. 
And if God had brought such a visitation upon us, 
could we have accused Him of injustice? No, 
| assuredly not. Nothing would have been left to 
us but to acknowledge that we had fully deserved 
it, and to cry for mercy. But observe now, God in 
his immeasurable grace has not taken this course with 
us. He desires to speak kindly tous. He has no 
pleasure in the death of any one of us, but rather 
desires that we should turn from our ways and live. 
| He gives time for consideration. Here are his innu- 
merable blessings filling our hearts with food and 
gladness. He whispers into our souls these sweet 
words: ‘** See how I love thee ; and I have given thee 
| even better things than all these : why, then, shouldst 
| thou stray far away from me and die? Come to me 
'and love me: these things are only my perishable 
| gifts; am I not much better than all of them?” 
| Certainly He is, But our conscience-stricken hearts 
answer: ‘* How can I come to thee ? for I am a sin- 
| ner, and thou art holy and just.” But here our 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ steps in with the blood of 
| the covenant drawn from his own veins. He beareth 
testimony to that saying that God has given us better 
things than the bread that perishes. If any one of 
us, on seeing the loving-kindness of God on this day 
| of blessing and beneficence, desires to go to the great 
Giver himself, and to make a firm covenant with 
Him for time and for eternity, a new and living 
| way is opened up through that all-sufficient Mediator, 
| to the fountain for sin and uncleanness, The abun- 
| dant blessings of the day, though they cannot save, 
call us to Him who is as able as He is willing to save. 
| If anyone now present is not in Him, let him hasten 
| to fly to Him, for this may be the last harvest we shall 
| be permitted to enjoy. Perhaps our time may be 
| short and the series of God’s blessings drawing to a 
close. Let us therefore, dear friends, not be careless, 
but consider. May this day of blessing never rise 
up as a witness against those amongst us who have 
not yet given up their hearts to Jesus, but may it 
be the birthday of a new life, from which the angels 
of God will some day reap a harvest far better and 
more precious than that which we are now thankfully 
enjoying. . 

And I trust, dear friends, that there are amongst 
us those who regard the present harvest as a 
| kind answer of God to their prayers. It is a sad 

truth that many, very many, of those who every day 
_ receive their bread from the hand of God, yet never 
pray for it, This does not by any means argue that 
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prayer is unnecessary, but only that our Father which 
is in Heaven is a merciful God, making his sun to rise 
on the evil and the good, and sending rain on the just 
and on the unjust. 
a wide area. It is like the light, which casts its lustre 
over a large company, though but one of them lit the 
candle. 
the sake of one who does. 
of a whole nation which, but for the prayer of one man, 
would have been destroyed ; we also read of a famine 
by which a country was stricken for three years, and 
which was only stopped because one faithful servant 
of God was constant in prayer. I do not believe that 


a harvest would ever spring up from the dark earth | 


if nobody prayed it down from heaven. I do not 


mean by this that we can make ourselves deserving of a | 
good harvest by offering up prayers : this were to speak | 


as though our good Lord in Heaven were a large corn 
merchant, and prayer a piece of coin for which He sells 
to us according to value ; nor do I mean to say that 
a man who prays, but does not sow, is a better farmer 
than the man who sows but does not pray ; but what 
I mean is, that we have been doing no fruitless or 


superfluous thing when we have humbly knelt down | 
and whispered in faith, ‘*Give us each day our daily | 
I believe that such whispers have had a | 


bread ! ” 
decided bearing on the present harvest, though I am 
not able to tell how it was so. 
telegraph, and as we are not yet initiated into all the 
secrets of the heavenly telegraphy, we cannot be sur- 
prised at witnessing powerful effects which we cannot 
clearly explain. The efficacy of a Christian’s prayer, 
not only with reference to spiritual matters, but to 


Prayer spreads its blessings over | 


Many who never pray are often blessed for | 
We read in Bible history | 


Prayer is the spiritual | 


| 

| his creatures. True, it is his nature to chasten the 
refractory, to punish the evil doer, and to revenge 
the oppressor ; but his heart’s pleasure is to bless, to 
make happy, to fill heaven and earth with joy. And 
| right well He knows how to find the means to call 
forth joy. With what surprising skill and foresight 
does He prepare such provisions as exactly answer 
our wants, please our taste, and gladden our hearts, 
| What a large-hearted munilicence is displayed in the 
countless variety of fruits, and in the immeasurable 
abundance of everything that can contribute to the 
happiness and comfort of our life. Our bread is not 
scantily measured out to us, but the store-rooms of 
heaven are thrown open, and the country is covered 
| with corn and fruits of all kinds, so that there seems 
no end of the ingathering. Truly He is a God who 
giveth plentifully and upbraideth not. His is not the 
| heart of the miser, of the calculating taskmaster, of 
the narrow-minded churl. He is a king, royal, 
generous, and munificent in all his doings. We put 
one grain into the soil, and He blesses it so that it 
multiplies and springs up six, ten, even twenty-fold. 
A child thrusts a cherry-stone into the ground, and 
a tree springs up clad with juicy fruit. We send our 
cattle into the field and place the beehive in the 
garden ; and lo! streams of milk and honey flow 
| through the land. It is true a severe plague 
visited our herds this year, but his is the earth 
and the fulness thereof, and as though to com 

pensate for our lack He has blessed other coun- 
tries with all the greater abundance. There is no 
searching out of his understanding and no limit to 
| his power, and who can fathom the depth or scule 


tewporal blessings also, is not a matter for logic and | the height of his goodness towards the creatures of 


argumentation. 
believed in on the authority of God’s word. 


Its marvellous efficacy must be | his hands? 
God | 


If, then, dear friends, we look with wonder at the 


assures us that He hears prayer, and that the | rich abundance wherewith God has blessed us, let us 


prayer of the righteous availeth much. It is often 
difficult for us creatures of flesh and blood to believe 
this, but we should strive earnestly against that un- 


belief which puts away the truth, and even makes | 


light of it. An unprayed-for harvest is not nearly 
so rich and lovely in the eyes of a good man, 
as a prayed-for one. 
of the same bread, provided by the same hand, but to 
the child it tells quite a different tale from what it 
does to the slave. To the child it is the gift of a 
loving father, whom he sees and talks with every day 
in sweetest confidential intimacy ; to the slave it is 
but the daily allowance of one whom he calls his master, 
but whom he seldom sees and more seldom speaks to. 
May we all of us be able to look upon the harvest 
as beloved children, to whom the great invisible 
Giver is no stranger or task-master, but a father 
and a friend, who gladdens us with the gifts for 
which we have often asked in childlike confidence. 
Indeed, when looking in this spirit on the blessings 
which surround us, they reflect to us the loving at- 
tributes of Him who gives them. To the eye of faith 
the harvest is, as it were, a mirror of God’s character. 
It speaks of love and loving-kindness. It must be a 
delightful thing to know, to be a ehild of, and to dwell 
in constant communion with a Being who finds a | 


A child and a slave both eat | 


| at the same time understand that God has set us an 
| example to imitate. Let us not merely ask how to 
| enjoy ourselves ; but also how to make others enjoy. 
| Our Heavenly Father shows us that true love is that 
| noble disposition of the heart, which finds its pleasure 
in the pleasure of others. To our selfish nature this 
is a hard lesson to learn. Nor have we learnt much 
of it in the school of the master whom, alas! we 
; adopted when we fell from the favour of our Creator. 
It is true there are persons who, though they care 
little for God and his service, yet, from a merry, 
jovial kind of temper, or from an innate good-humour, 
| try to make everybody they meet gay and cheerful. 
But upon close examination it will be found that 
this sort of munificence, as a rule, does not proceed 
from nobility of principle, but from weakness of cha- 
racter. Often, indeed, it requires the stimulus of 
strong drink to bring it into operation. To make 
other people happy merely that we may the more enjoy 
them, is a thing quite different from making others 
happy because we love them. The former is carnal 
and selfish, the latter is noble and God-like. But 


| that lax, ill-principled generosity is on the whole not 


the ruling passion of our race. We are naturally more 
inclined towards the contrary. We usually try to 
make ourselves as comfortable as we can, and to allow 


pleasure in cailing forth such choice refreshments for | othersto help themselves. We often make Cain’s say- 
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ing, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” our motto when we | of his kind and amiable character should speak to our 


little think of it. 


had been placed under the absolute administration of | and cheerful spirit. 


any one of us, I am very much afraid that in the an- 
nals of this country this harvest would have been 
marked as the poorest ever witnessed. When distri- 
puting to others we are much inclined to ask, “‘ How 


If, for instance, this year’s crops | hearts, should fill us with a loving, liberal, generous, 


And if anyone should ask which is 
the best way to get our hearts opened that such a 
| spirit as this may enter, I would answer that I know 


| no other way but cordial faith in Jesus Christ, in 


little will do?” but when distributing to ourselves | 


we ask, “How much can I keep?” Our opinion 


| 


evidently is that God may safely trust his benefits to | 


us, but that we ought to be very chary of trusting our 
benefits to others. Some of us hoard up our money 


in dark corners, rather than allow it to circulate for | 


the benefit of society. Some again spend it profusely, 
but mainly upon objects from which nobody save 
themselves draw any enjoyment. Then some try 
to squeeze the largest possible profit out of other 
people’s work by paying them the smallest possible 
wages ; and others would refuse to give their neigh- 


whom far better and still richer gifts than all these 
| are presented to us ; in whom not only this earth and 
the fulness thereof, but the everlasting treasures of 
heaven are freely given tous. For we cannot possibly 
make others truly happy and cheerful so long as we 
ourselves are unsaved and tremble at the thought of 
the coming day: nor can we be truly liberal and 
generous until we are truly rich and truly kingly. 
Christ makes his friends heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Himself. If in our heart we believe that, and 
look upon ourselves as the owners, through grace, of 
such an immeasurable inheritance, we will certainly 
feel like kings—we caunot continue to fret, grumble, 


bour even so much as a cup of cold water except | and quarrel about such trifles as silver and gold, or 
| about such vain things as human glory and worldly 


they were in one way or another to be paid or rewarded 
for it. 

Dear friends, the harvest teaches us better things 
than these. Those of us who are led by such a selfish | 
narrow-minded spirit, may now learn how very uulike | 
they are to Him who every day spreads their table for 
them, and fills their cup with abundance. Let us 
learn from Him how to live and at the same time let 
others live; how to rejoice and at the same time make 
others rejoice, Our God is not only a giver, buta 
cheerful giver. He not only prepares for us a profuse 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


repast, but He also provides a feathered chorus to sing | 
while we partake of it, and furnishes a dazzling variety | every one of us, prove a day of great rejoicing. 


of flowers to adorn our table. 


Now such manifestations | 


profits. Our hearts will then have become tvo large 
for that, since they embrace nothing short of heaven 
| itself, with all the riches of its everlasting and inex- 
| haustible store. 

This is a great harvest-day. Another still greater 
harvest-day is at hand, on which the angels will be 
the reapers ; and each one of usis a field or a vineyard 
to which the great Husbandman will come to gather 
the fruits of what has been sown in us during our 
| lifetime. 

I pray God that that great harvest-day may, to 


J. DE LiIEFDE, 





HEROES AND MARTYRS OF THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 
V.—PIETRO CARNESECCHI. 


Fiorenze la bella, ** Florence the beautiful,” occupies 
a more illustrious place in the history of the world 
than she does in that of the Church. Poets have 
justly celebrated the beauty of her situation—*‘ Girt 
by her theatre of hills,” and resting in the bosom of 
the rich valley through which ‘“‘the smiling Arno 
creeps ;” historians have recorded with vivid pen the 
story of her commercial enterprise, the struggles of her 
people for liberty, the varying fortunes of her state, 
and the strangely mingled baseness and nobleness 
which marked the character of some of her leading 
citizens ; the lover of art is lost in ecstacies as he 
surveys the treasures with which her galleries and 
churches and streets are filled ; and the scholar dwells 
with a sense of triumph on the part she had in the 
revival of letters, and recalls the days of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent and the Platonic Academy with an enthu- 
siasm which makes him often forget that the former 


was a heartless and licentious tyrant, and that the | than that year ; 





even for him she is not without memorable associations, 
Beneath the roof of her majestic Duomo the voice of 
Savonarola pealed forth its stirrivg utterances, de- 
nouncing the Divine wrath on the corruptors of the 
Church and the oppressors of the people, and sum- 
moning men of all classes to penitence, to mutual 
peace and good-will, and to a holy, God-honouring 
life. To one of her sons, Antonio Brucciolo, Italy is 
indebted for the first translation of the Holy Scriptures 
from the originals into the vernacular language of the 
people. And within her walls were born Pietro Car- 
nesecchi and Peter Martyr Vermigli, than whom no 
nobler names are to be found among the confessors of 
the truth in Italy at the time of the Reformation. 
The exact date of Carnesecchi’s birth has not been 
ascertained. If, as Gerdesius asserts,* he had for his 
preceptor Francisco Robortello, who was born in 
1516,+ we cannot place the birth of Carnesecchi earlier 
for, seeing his education was not ne- 


latter was as much a temple of paganism as a school | glected in early | life, it may be presumed that he would 


of learning. But to the historian of Chrisiianity, | 
Florence furnishes few materials of interest. Yet 








* Spec, Ital. Ref, p. 140. 
¢ Tirabuschi, vii., 819, ad. Firenze, 1812. 
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not be placed as a lad under the instructions of a 
tutor younger than himself. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Gerdesius is vorrect in this statement. 
It is in itself improbable, and it obliges us to fix a 
date for Carnesecchi’s birth later than subsequent facts 
in his history justify. One fact alone seems decisive 
on this point ; Carnesecchi held high office and exerted | 
great influence at the Court of Pope Clement VIL. | 
But Clement died in 1534, when Carnesecchi, sup- | 
posing him of the same age as Robortello, would have 
been only eighteen years old, and consequently in- 
capable of occupying an official position of authority at | 
the Papal Court. It is more probable that he was 
born in the closing decade of the fifteenth century. 

Of patrician descent, Carnesecchi was from the 
beginning liberally educated, and was early introduced 
to the most cultivated and dignified society of his 
native city. His abilities, his culture, the elegance of | 
his person, and the urbanity of his manners procured | 
him the favour of the most illustrious personages, 
De Thou tells us that he enjoyed relations of intimacy 
with the Medici, and was long held in high esteem by 
Marguerite, the wife of the Duke of Savoy.* He ob- | 
tained the friendship of Bembo and the praise of | 
Sadolet, who mentions him as “a young man of dis- 
tinguished virtue and liberal accomplishments.”+ His | 
intimacy with the Medici family brought him under | 
the notice of Clement VII., who was a member of | 
that family; and by him he was made apostolical | 
protonotary, and endowed with two abbacies, one in | 
Naples the other in France. The duties of his office 
were very much those of private secretary to the | 
Pope, with whom he was thus brought into constant 
and confidential intercourse. Such was the feeling 
with which he inspired his chief, that he repeatedly 
offered to make him a Cardinal, and such the influence 
he acquired by the fidelity, diligence, and ability with | 
which he discharged the functions of his office, that it 
came to be commonly said that the Pontificate at that 
time was conducted rather by Carnesecchi than by 
Clement. f 

After the death of Clement, Carnesecchi spent some 
years in travelling through Italy, that he might gratify 
his literary tastes by the society of men eminent for 
learning and abilities. It was whilst at Naples with 
this view, in 1540, that he became acquainted with 
Juan Valdez, and was drawn by him to the study of 
the sacred writings, and to earnest religious thought 
and consideration. Of an open, candid, and inquiring 
mind, he apprehended the truth as taught by Valdez, 
and yielded himself to the convictions that were 
pressed upon him both by the teaching of that earnest 
reformer and the conversations and discussions that 
engrossed the attention of the circle of eminent per- 
sons of which he was the centre. The result was 
that Carnesecchi became thoroughly imbued with 
the reformed doctrines, and to these he retained his 
attachment to the last, though still retaining his place 
and preferments in the Church of Rome. 

After the death of Valdez, Carnesecchi betook him- 
self to Viterbo, where Cardinal Pole had drawn around 
him a number of persons interested in religious 








* Thuani Hist., bk. xxxix. t M‘Crie, 
t Gerdes, Ital. Ref., p. 141. 


. 328. 





inquiries, and in earnest to possess themselves of the 
truth as taught in Scripture. Here he was associated 
with Mare Antonio Flaminio, Vergerio, Soranzo 
Bishop of Bergamo, and others whom a_popish 


| annalist classes as “‘ Valdensian, Lutheran, Zwinglian, 


and Calvinistic heretics.’* The same writer adds 
that he had intercourse also with Baldassare Altieri, 
whom he describes as “fa Lutheran apostate, holding 
communication with the Protestants of Germany, and 


| having a menopoly of heretical books;” but who 
| occupies an honourable place as one who laboured and 


suffered much for the cause of truth in Venetia. The 
men with whom Carnesecchi associated at this time must 
be regarded as to a certain extent his teachers ; but 
his vigorous intellect aud open candour helped him to 
outstrip in knowledge some who *‘ were in Christ 


| before him,” while his moral courage enabled him to 


stand fast when others wavered, trimmed, or finally 
went back to the errors they had professed to renounce, 
Flaminio, whose abilities and learning fitted him to 
take the lead in such a society and in such pursuits, 


| appears to have acted as a sort of lecturer to the 


‘* Santa e utila Compagnia,” as Pole describes it in a 


letter written at the time;+t and this duty he seems 
to have discharged well, ‘* to the great consolation 
and edification” of the hearers. But there was a 
point at which Flaminio stopped short, while the de- 
cision, firmness, and courage of Carnesecchi carried 
him onwards. Flaminio, scholarly and diffident, was 
awed by reverence for tradition and the authority of 


| the Catholic Church, which prevented his following 


the clear teaching of Scripture when it led to conclu- 
sions opposed to the dogmas and usages sanctioned by 
Rome. Among other questions on which he and 
Carnesecchi had conversed at Viterbo was that rela- 
ting to the sacrifice of the Mass and the dogma of 
Transubstantiation. The progress of Lutheran and 


| Zwinglian opinions regarding the Eucharist filled 


Flaminio with pain and anxiety, and dreading that 
his friend was infected with the notions of those 
‘*execrable sects,” he wrote him, after they had sepa- 
rated, a long letter from Trent, dated 1st Jan., 1543. 
In this, after entreating Carnesecchi to read some 
books which he mentions, he proceeds to urge the 
argument from antiquity in support of the Romanist 
view of the Eucharist. For this purpose he adduces 
and dwells on the testimony of Irenzus as proving 
that ‘‘the early Church held that in the Eucharist the 
body and blood of Christ are really present, that there 
is an oblation of the body and blood of Christ under 
the species of bread and wine, aud that this was intro- 
duced by Christ and his Apostles.” He then appeals 
to the universality of this belief all over the Christian 


| world, and denounces the temerity of those who ven- 


ture to set themselves in opposition to the accordant 
judgment and teaching of the Church in all places and 
from the age of the Apostles downwards, He asserts 
that Bucer, after having been one of the most zealous 
adherents of the Zwinglian doctrines, ultimately re- 
canted, and returned to the ancient faith ;¢ and he 
concludes by inviting his friend to join him in humbly 





* Laderchi, Baronii Annal. Continuat. t. xxii., p. 325. 
+ Poli Epist., iii. p. 42, quoted by M‘Crie, p. 329. 


t Thisis a mistake. See Baum, Leben Butzer’s Elberf., 1860. 
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casting themselves before God, and exhorting him not 
to be persuaded by any reason, however plausible it 
may seem, to separate from the Catholic Church, lest 
they be cast on those dangerous rocks and make 
shipwreck. ‘Let us say,” he exclaims, ‘* with 
David, ‘Show me thy way, O Lord, and teach me thy 


paths, for thou art the God of my salvation,’ and we | 
shall doubtless be heard ; for good and right is God, | 


and He will guide the meek in judgment; He will 
teach the meek his ways. If we are determined to 
jadge of divine things by human disputation, we shall 
without God be refuted, and in these contentious 
times we shall be so attached to one party and so pur- 


suing with hate another, that we shall utterly lose | 
judgment and charity, and esteem darkness light and | 
light darkness, and persuading ourselves that we are | 
rich and blessed, we shall be poor, and wretched, and | 


miserable, not knowing how to separate the precious 
from the vile, a knowledge which the Spirit of Christ 
alone can teach, to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 

To this letter, the spirit of which it is impossible 
not to admire, Carnesecchi wrote a lengthened reply, 
a copy of which has fortunately escaped the general 
destruction of his papers. In this, after acknowledg- 
ing the kindness of Flaminio’s intention in writing to 
him, and the courtesy that characterised what he had 
written, he proceeds to deal with his arguments. To 
the authority of Irenaeus he attaches great weight ; 
but contends that the testimony of that writer goes 
only to assert the observance of the Eucharist in the 
Church, and that it is only to put a false meaning on 
his words to say that they refer to the Mass, a term 
of later and barbarous origin. He then cites from 
some of the Fathers passages in which the Sacrament 
of the Supper is set forth as an oblation and 
a sacrifice much more decidedly than by Irenaeus ; 
but he argues that the language they use is rhetorical, 
and ought not to have a dogmatical sense affixed to 
it. He then shows that the doctrine taught in the 
early Church concerning the sacrifices of Christians 
was that these sacrifices are to be those of praise, 
and their oblation that of themselves wholly unto God, 
“The hinge of the controversy,” he says, ‘‘ turns 
on whether Transubstantiation or the more recent 
Consubstantiation is a doctrine sanctioned by proper 


authority.” ‘*Does Irenaeus,” he asks a hearer of those | 


who had been disciples of the Apostles, ‘‘ say a word of 
these ? or are they mentioned by any later author 
while as yet the sanctity of the religion remained 
inviolate? I know,” he proceeds to say, ‘that you 


cannot adduce one till you come down to very troubled | 


times, the age of Pope Gregory I., and of Charle- 


magne, when they began to use the word transelemen- | 


tatio, and to speak of a certain inexplicable change 
of the bread and wine, a change of grace not of nature, 
whereby the bread and wine truly remains bread and 


wine, though no longer common, but hallowed and | 


blessed. What, I pray, is this? Do we knowingly 
and willingly choose to err, or blind to follow blind 
leaders? If ever there was a defection from the 
dogma and discipline of the Catholic Church it is 
this.” Having in this way replied to the reasoning 
of his friend, he concludes by refering to the angry 
> and insults heaped on those who sought to 
.—57. 


<a . — — 


revert to the doctrine of the primitive Church on this 
head. Those who utter such charges ought, if they 
had any sense, to consider that no reproaches and 
accusations are so futile and ridiculous as those 
which either recoil or may be easily thrown back 
on those from whom they proceed. Even Flaminio 
himself had in his letter denounced the obsti- 
uacy of those who blindly remain in their opinion, 
their pride concealed under a false zeal, their arro- 
gance and their condemnation of general and perpetual 
usage. But by thus throwing abuse at each other 
nothing is decided. ‘** Wherefore let us consider what is 
true, right, and praiseworthy, what behoves and ought 
to be done ; not what is done by this one or that one ; 
and by the same rule let us pronounce as well concerning 
things themselves as, if we will, concerning persons.” 

Whilst this letter of Carnesecchi is inferior to that 
of Flaminio in composition, the Latin being harsh and 
rugged, it shows how clearly he had apprehended the 
true course which it behoves the inquirer to follow 
in order to ascertain the truth in regard to any of the 
doctrines and institutions of Christianity, and how 
much he was in advance of his friend in point of 
spiritual enlightenment and mental freedom. The 
differences of opinion which subsisted between 
them, discussed in this candid and generous manner, 
| produced no alienation of affection on either side. 
| Friends they continued to the last, and though Flaminio 
| never so decidedly connected himself with the Re- 
| formers as did Carnesecchi, there can be no doubt 
| that he came to be on most points at one with them, 
| and that, as he grew older, he attached himself more 
| and more closely to them. Of his feelings towards 
| Carnesecchi we may judge from the language in which 
he addresses him in a poem, written about this time, 
when Flaminio had to bid his friend farewell, in con- 
sequence of being summoned by his sovereign to go 
on a distant embassy. 





**Though from thy sight constrained to part, 
Obedient to my sovereign’s will, 
I'll bear thee with me in my heart, 
Thy charms shall hover round me still, 


** No lapse of time, no change of place, 
Not death itself, best, dearest friend, 
Can from my soul thy form efface, 
Or bid our sweet communion end.” * 

| From this time Carnesecchi was in close and con- 
| tinual intercourse with the Reformers, and the friends 
of letters. His house was the resort of all to whom 
evangelical religion and learning were dear ; he exercised 
a generous hospitality to all good men who visited 
him ; and he maintained correspondence with those 
who, in other parts, were suffering for the cause of 
truth, and sent them pecuniary aid. One of his chief 
correspondents, and one by whom his benevolent 
| efforts on behalf of the destitute were most liberally 
| aided, was the Duchess Giulia da Gonzaga, and not 
improbably it was from her he obtained the pension 
by which Isabella da Manricha was supported when she 
had forsaken all for Christ. 

| It was not possible to pursue a course like this with- 
out incurring odium with the adherents of the Papal 
authority. The steps which the latter had taken to 


“*Ode ad Petrum Carnesecum,” preserved by Schelhorn, Ergitz- 
lichkeiten i. 191. 
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prevent the spread of heresy in Italy had led to the 
flight of Ochino and Peter Martyr ; and shortly after 
this, Carnesecchi was, in 1546, apprehended and sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the Cardinal de Burgos as 
one suspected of heretical pravity. The charges laid 
against him were that he kept up correspondence with 
proscribed heretics, that he recommended to Giulia 
da Gonzaga heretical ministers and pseudo-apostles, 
that he had expended his ecclesiastical benefices on 
heretics, who had fled to the other side of the moun- 
tains, &c. Whether Carnesecchi denied the charges 
brought against him, as Laderchi says, or whether, as 
Gerdes with more probability asserts, the easy nature 
and mild disposition of the Pope, Paul IIL, stood 
him in stead, the result was, that for this time he 
escaped. Not deeming it safe, however, to remain in 
Italy, he retired to France, where, after spending some 
time with Margaret of Savoy, who was favourable to 
the reformed doctrines, he settled at Paris, under the 
protection of Catherine de’ Medici, queen of Henry II. 
Whilst in France his intercourse with persons holding 
the reformed doctrines, and his study of the sacred 
Scriptures, as well as of the works of some of the leading 
Reformers, tended greatly to confirm and establish 
him in his attachment to their views. In 1552 he 
returned to Italy, and lived first at Venice and then at 
Padua, where he could enjoy greater immunity from 
Roman hostility than in any other part of Italy. Though 
striving to avoid all occasions of offence, he was not 
suffered by his enemies to remain in peace. During 
the pontificate of Julius IIL, by whom Paul IIL had 
been succeeded, he was not molested; but the death 
of that pontiff and his short-lived successor, opened 
the way for the succession of one of a very different 
temper from either of his two immediate predecessors, 
the Cardinal Caraffa, who, under the title of Paul IV., 
assumed the tiara in 1555. Before his elevation a 
friend of Erasmus and the humanists, and the oppo- 
nent of the Jesuits, he was no sooner seated in the 
papal chair than he entered into alliance with that 
body, and appeared anxious by the severity of his 
measures against the Reformers to atone for his earlier 
tamperings with the party of progress. By him Car- 
nesecchi was cited to appear before the Inquisition to 
answer for his heretical doings and leanings. Having 
no hope that such favour as had been shown to 
him by Paul III. would be extended to him by his 
successor, Carnesecchi deemed it prudent to decline 
the summons; for which he was excommunicated 
by the Pope. Under this ban he rested till the ac- 
cession of Pius IV., who, being a member of the 
Medici family, was prevailed on by his relative the 
Duke Cosmo to repeal the sentence which had been 
pronounced against him, and to confirm the sentence 
of absolution granted by Paul III. Laderchi com- 
plains that, notwithstanding the clemency thus 
showed him, Carnesecchi persisted in his former 
course, studying heretical books, aiding with money 
men guilty of heresy, corresponding with heretics and 
using means to disseminate heretical opinions among 
the people. All this doubtless is true ; and, known 
and noted at Rome, his enemies only waited for a 





favourable occasion to bring it up against him and 
secure his destruction. 





Meanwhile Carnesecchi had removed to his native 
Florence, and placed himself under the protection of 
the reigning Duke. Priding himself on being a 
patron of letters and learned men, Cosmo gladly 
extended his protection to one who was not only a 
scholar, an orator, and a poet, but a hereditary 
protégé of the Medicean house, and a man of refined 
taste and genial manners. Carnesecchi entered 
cordially into all the Duke’s schemes of literary enter- 
prise, and speedily rose to a high place in the favour 
of his patron. The eye of papal hostility was, 
however, still upon him, and it was soon found that 
neither the walls of his native city nor the favour of 
its sovereign was to avail to protect him from the 
vengeance of his persecutors, 

Cosmo de’ Medici was one of those men who, 
supremely solicitous for their own ease and indulgence, 
are not unwilling that others should enjoy the same 
advantages, provided this can be attained without 
annoyance to themselves. For a season he resisted 
the attempts of the directors of the Inquisition to 
establish that terrible power within his domuin, and 
for a season he threw the shield of his protection 
around Carnesecchi. But, finding that he could not 
pursue this course without compromising his reputa- 
tion as a good Catholic, and thereby getting himself 
into trouble, he relinquished the struggle, and aban- 
doned his people to the tender mercies of the perse- 
cutor. Florence was overwhelmed with a flood of 
eager inquisitors, on the hunt for heretics. Here- 
tical books were eagerly sought after, including all 
Hebrew books, especially the Talmud, and all books 
printed in Germany, Paris, and Lyons, and im- 
mense bonfires were kindled, which were fed with 
the leaves of the books thus collected. Numbers of 
persons were apprehended and sent to Rome for trial, 
of whom not a few perished ; and many more would 
have suffered the same fate had not Cosmo stipulated 
that, though the accused were to be tried at Rome, 
the execution of their sentence was to be remitted to 
the Florentine authorities, who in some instances 
declined to discharge the task thus assigned to them. 
Among those to whom no mercy was shown was the 
subject of this sketch. 

The apprehension of Carnesecchi was secured by 
means of treachery, and under circumstances which 
cast an indelible blot on the memory of all concerned 
jn the transaction—especially on that of Duke Cosmo. 
An autograph letter was sent by the Pope to the 
Duke demanding the surrender of Carnesecchi, and 
this was brought to him by Tommaso Manriquez, 
master of the palace, along with a flattering and 
cajoling epistle from Cardinal Pacecco. When these 
letters arrived, Carnesecchi was seated at the table of 
the Duke enjoying his hospitality. The honour of 
even a savage would, under such circumstances, have 
secured the guest from apprehension ; but Cosmo was 
restrained by no such feelings. With the utmost 
coolness, as if transacting a mere matter of ordinary 
business, he desired Carnesecchi to rise and obey the 
summons of the Pope. For this violation of the laws 
of hospitality and decency, Cosmo received a letter of 
thanks from the Pope, written as soon as the tidings 


| reached Rome. Though they had thus secured their 
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victim, they were in no haste in bringing him to trial. | which the consecrating oil had been dropped when he 
On his arrival at Rome he was cast into the dungeons | was ordained, he was given over to the civil power to 
of the Inquisition, where he remained for nearly fifteen | be put to death. For some reason a delay of ten days 
months before he was formally tried. During that | took place before the execution of the sentence ; but 
period the Florentine ambassador, at the instigation | at length, on the 1st of October, 1567, Carnesecchi 
of Cosmo, who was moved thus far to exert himself in | was called to seal his testimony with his blood. Ac. 
favour of his subject and former friend, made frequent | cording to one account he was beheaded, and then his 
expostulations on his behalf, and sought anxiously to | body was consumed by fire ; according to another he 
obtain information concerning him. But beyond the | was burnt to death. He met his fate with a decent 
fact that in spite of the severe usage to which he was | joyfulness. ‘‘ He went to execution,” says the am- 
subjected, and though twice put to the torture, he | bassador, ‘nicely dressed with a white shirt, a pair of 
adhered firmly to the confession he had made, the | new gloves, and a white handkerchief in his hand,” 
ambassador was constrained to inform his master that | the sanbenito, with its hideous garniture of devils, 
he could learn nothing satisfactory of the affair of | being substituted for his ordinary external costume. 
Carnesecchi. At length, in September, 1567, he was | His constancy had been severely tried during his pro- 
brought to trial. An indictment of thirty-four articles | tracted imprisonment, but he had neither retracted a 
was drawn up against him, in which, besides charging | single article of his faith nor betrayed the name of a 
him with holding such doctrines as that men are justi- | single friend, though urgently tempted to discover his 
fied by faith alone, that by nature we are inclined to | associates. No particulars have been preserved of the 
sin, that good works do not merit eternal life, that | closing scene of his life; but there can be no doubt 
we ought to trust nothing but the Word of God in | that he who had borne so undauntedly the sufferings 
in Scripture, that Councils have not always met under | of a severe and protracted imprisonment, and had 
the guidance of the Spirit of God, that the sacrifice of | gone forth to his execution as if he was going to a 
the Mass is not propitiatory, &c., his guilt is made to | bridal, remained stedfast to the last, and finished his 
culminate in that he thought it not wrong to read | course with joy. 
heretical books and ‘‘ that from 1543 to 1559 he had By the Papal party every vestige of his writings 
believed that, Christ being the only mediator, it is | that could be laid hold of was destroyed, so that only 
useless to pray to saints.” The trial lasted for two | his letter to Flaminio has been preserved. His memory 
hours, and terminated in Carnesecchi’s being declared | was proscribed, and it became even unsafe to mention 
an obstinate heretic, deprived, condemned, his pro- | his name. Muretus had to suppress an ode he had 
perty confiscated, degraded, expelled, and surrendered | written in his praise, though unwilling, he says, to let 
to the Governor of Rome to be dealt with as he | it perish; and in relating this to Manutius, he deems 
should see meet. This sentence was signed by four | it prudent, like Cowper in reference to Whitefield, 
Cardinal Inquisitors. ed q las 

The Florentine ambassador heard that Carnesecchi, To hide the name ara pte eres denies 9 
when he went after the trial to be degraded—that is, 
deprived of his ecclesiastical status, uttered ‘un | Manutius, also, in his edition of the poems of Fla- 
monte di vanit& e leggeresse,” a mass of vanities and | minio, had to omit all those addressed to Carnesecchi, 
levities ; but what were so reported to the ambassador | so that only that already cited, preserved by Schel- 
we may well believe were the sufferer’s bold avowal | horn, has survived. 
that he counted such degradation of small account, and And so the Pope’s vengeance against this innocent 
held all the sufferings to which he was doomed as not | man was gratified. And Duke Cosmo de’ Medici ob- 
for a moment to be weighed against that far more ex- | tained as his reward the coveted honour of wearing 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory which he antici- | the title of Grand Duke. And Pietro Carnesecchi won 
pated was in store for him through the grace of Jesus | for himself the martyr’s crown, and went in his chariot 
Christ his Lord.* Being reduced to the condition of | of fire up into glory. Which of the three remembers 
a layman by this process of degradation, the skin | with most satisfaction the deed of 1st October, 1567, 
having been scraped off those parts of his person on | now? W. Linpsay ALEXANDER. 











CHRISTIAN FINANCE—ST. PAUL'S EXCHEQUER.+ 
, expended in maintaining the ordinances of religion 


Waar is commonly known as systematic beneficence 
is now making itself prominent in all parts of the | among ourselves; and a large amount bestowed in 
Church, almost assuming the position of a new Chris- | public and private charity ; and a large amount ap- 
tian science. It has not, however, become as yet so plied towards the diffusion of the Gospel in other 
precise and complete in its expression as to preclude | lands: that is to say, the’amounts, when presented 
us from offering a contribution towards it. | by. themselves, seem very large. But amount is 

There is, of course, a very large amount of money | always relative. ‘The question has to be asked—a 


| question which the story of the widow’s two mites 





* The term “‘leggeresse,” levities, is once before used by the ambas- 
sador in reference to Carnesecchi’s confession of the truth. Doubt- 





less his informants wished him to believe that such was the cha- * He calls him gngoxgtov, from gngos dry, Ital. secco, and xetas flesh, 
racter of the martyr’s protest against the errors and abuses they were — Ital. carne. 
seeking to uphold. | + John xiii, 29 (the Lord’s Bag) ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2(the Lord’s Day.) 
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will not suffer us to blink—Do these large sums bear 
a satisfactory proportion to the enormous wealth en- 
trusted to our nation? Mr. Gladstone, referring to 
the Lancashire Famine Fund, said, ‘‘In the mere 
amount of the private subscriptions, I do not know 
that there is much to boast of.. A country with an 
aggregate income in the three kingdoms of between 
five and six hundred millions a year, with an income 
subject to income-tax of between two and three hun- 
dred millions a year, ought not to think much of rais- 
ing a million or two, by subscription, to meet a great 
and extraordinary distress.” Certainly it ought not ; 
these five hundred millions represent a vast power, 
and suggest a serious responsibility. But if ‘‘a mil- 
lion or two” may be so easily raised on an emer- 
gency, ought not the same sum, or a larger sum, to be 
raised every year in response to the great constant 
wail of the world’s spiritual destitution ? The fact is, 
however, that the annual income of all our great 
Bible and missionary societies together is only three 
quarters of one million. 

But amount, while it is the most obvious, is not 
the only nor perhaps the chief respect in which im- 
provement is to be wished. Our methods of raising 
funds for religious and charitable purposes are surely 
not the best which could be imagined : the operose 
and expensive machinery, the speech-making, the 
preaching of sermons specially to get money, the 
begging from house to house, the sending of salaried 
advocates from town to town. We readily allow that 
the clamant wants of men’s bodies and souls excuse 
the use of such means; but thousands, weary and 
ashamed, are asking whether no more simple, no less 
questionable, methods can be found. 

This leads such as are in earnest to examine the 
principles on which all Christian giving ought to rest. 
Here is the root of the matter. The public aspects of 
Christian Finance are important enough: but this 
personal understanding of first principles and rules is 
vital, The teachings of the Word of God regarding 
the relation in which our use of money stands to the 
glory of Christ and to our own spiritual welfare, are | 





our Lord’s words ; but, like men, they could not re. 


frain from guessing at his meaning. There was, they 
knew, no occasion to ‘* buy meat,” the only use of the 
contents of the bag hitherto mentioned (John iy, 
8): and there were just two other uses which the 
known habits of the Master allowed them to think 
probable,—either the treasurer was to expend money 
for the due support of religious ordinances ; or he was 
to expend money in relieving the poor. ‘* Here,” we 
say, in the words of the venerable Canon of West- 
minster, Dr. Wordsworth, ‘‘ is the primitive form of a 
church-fund.”? This example covers the entire breadth 
of the Church’s membership, for we know how scantily 
the bag was filled. And it is a very significant circum- 
stance that, while Jesus was the controller, Judas was 
selected to administer the funds. The miserable 
demon of greed had prompted him to pilfer from the 
bag, to cry ‘‘ Waste” at Mary’s fragrant act of piety, 
and was now dragging him into the bottomless abyss 
of despair : but as that was in spite of many faithful 
warnings, so it was also in spite of this daily lesson in 
an honest and religious use of money which the Master 
had been giving him for years. But the main lesson 
is, that our Lord’s outlays of money for religion and 
charity were habitual and spontaneous. Had such not 
been the case, the disciples would not have guessed as 
they did. He did not wait until a priest or Levite, 
a minister or deacon or collector, should come and 
solicit something towards keeping up the worship of 
God: He did not say, nor train his disciples to say, 
Time enough to think of giving to the poor after their 
spirit has been sufficiently crushed out of them by 
misery, and they stand whining and shivering at our 
doors. He was ready to give before solicitation came : 
He gave spontaneously, without waiting to be soli- 
cited. This we venture to lay down as the first grand 
| rule of Christian Finance, a rule inculcated by what is 
| better than precept—the supreme example; and one 
the adoption of which by individual believers would 
| go far to rectify many existing blemishes—Sranp 
| ALWAYS PREPARED FOR GIVING. 
This implies two things: but before mentioning 





more full than many think ; and the chief hope of | these let me illustrate the rule by an example. 
permanent improvernent lies in the individual under- | The late Mrs. Graham of New York (whose Life, 
standing being informed about these teachings, in entitled ‘‘The Power of Faith,” was a favourite 
the individual conscience and heart being quickened | book with the godly mothers of the last generation), 
into a thorough and. obedient reception of them. | was reduced to great straits in the early days of 
Without this the very best methods that can be set her widowhood. While trying to support herself, 
in operation will be empty, cold, lifeless, and, worst | four infant children, and her father by teaching a 
of all, delusive things. | small school in Paisley, ‘‘ her breakfast and sup- 
We crave attention to the passages cited in the per porridge, her dinner potatoes and salt,” this 
foot-note to the title of this paper. | lady regularly set apart for God a definite portion 
| of her small receipts, deducting it from every sum 

L | that came into her hands before allowing that sum to 

The gracious example and will of Him who hath | mingle with what she regarded as her own income. 
**redeemed us not with corruptible things, as silver | Thus, so long as she had ‘‘ bread to eat and raiment 
and gold,” may be gathered from the first. ‘Then | to put on,” she was sure of having something to 
said Jesus unto” Judas Iscariot, “* That thou doest, do | give, and, best of all, a good conscience about it. 
quickly. Now no man at the table knew for what | Sorely reduced from the comforts of an officer’s wife, 


intent He spake this unto him. For some of them | she did not lose the satisfaction of being always 
thought, because Judas had the bag, that Jesus had | ready, like her Lord, to give freely in proportion as 
said wnto him, Buy those things that we have need of | she received. 

against the feast ; or, that he should give something to 
the poor.” 


The case of Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man, is 
The faithful eleven did not understand ; similar. Here are two notes from his diary at a time 
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when his income hai been raised from 301. to 501. a | 

ar i— 

“ee Memorandum, —Easter-day, 1693.—It having 
pleased God of his mere bounty and goodness to bless 
me with a temporal income far above my hopes or 
deserts, and I having given hitherto but one-tenth of 
my income to the poor,—I do therefore purpose, and 
I thank God for putting it into my heart, that of all 
the profits which it shall please God to give me, and 
which shall become due to me after the 6th of Au- 
gust next (after which time I hope to have paid my | 
small debts) I do purpose to separate the fifth part of 
all my incomes as I shall receive them, for pious uses, 
particularly for the poor.—T. W.” ‘‘ August, 1693. 
—God that gave me a will to make this solemn purpose | 
has given me grace not to repent of it: and He will 
give me grace to my life’s end. Amen. ‘ Though L 
give my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.’ ” * 

Such preparation for giving implies that we devote 
our substance first to God, independently of particular 
claims. ‘* Render unto God the things which are 
God’s,” is the precept which the Son of Man illustrated 
by his example. And his authority is used to the 
same effect: ‘*The Lord hath need of it,” was the 
simple reason He assigned when He had occasion to 
use the property of men. He needs our time and 
labour and money that He may have a visible house 
on earth in which to place his Name ; that the travail 
of his soul may be gathered in ; that the poor whom 
He has bequeathed to us as the remembrancers of his 
humiliation may be succoured (Mark xiv. 7). The 
friends of the Lord Christ, remembering how much 
they owe to Him and recognising this great ‘‘ need ” 
as having been graciously created in order to link us 
and our perishing substance with his glory on earth 
and in heaven, will devote their money to Him /irst, 
and so stand always ready to apply it as occasion 
arises, Elaborate church machinery, poor-laws, fre- 
quent appeals, will not be required to stimulate their 
liberality,—rather, to create a deceptive semblance of 
liberality where genuine liberality is not at all. 

All this is certainly not new. If anyone professes 
to state an entirely new principle of giving, we may 
safely conclude that it is of rather less than no value. 
The discovery and exhibition of it may be new in the 
present generation ; but if it is to take hold on the 
hearts of men it must be at least us old as the New 
Testament. Our first grand rule—give to God—is as 
old as Jacob, *‘I will surely give the tenth wnto Thee ;” 
as old as David, ‘‘ Of thine own have we given Thee ;” 
as old as Solomon, ‘‘ Honour the Lord with thy sub- 








_ * Since the above was in type we have met with the following very 
interesting case in the Life of General T. Z. (Stonewall) Jackson, 
vol. i. p. 102:—‘‘He engaged one day with a Christian friend in a | 
conversation on the Hebrew system of religious oblations, and was 
much interested in the assertion that, while the tithe was no longer 
enjoined by express precept on God’s people under the new dispensa- 
tion, the usage of worshipping God with stated offerings of our sub- 
stance was in no degree abrogated; and that the tenth was probably 
in most cases a suitable proportion to be self-imposed by Christians 
for this voluntary thankoffering. After much inquiry and friendly 
discussion, Jackson closed the conversation. The next day, on meet- 
g his friend, he said that he had convinced him of a duty not 
itherto as fully understood as it should have been, and with his 
usual courtesy thanked him for the benefit thus conferred. Thence- 
forward he scrupulously gave a tenth of his whole incume to charit- 
able uses (until he adopted a greatly enlarged ratio).” 


meet the vastly greater ‘‘ need” which God now has 
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stance :” and its age is greatly in its favour. But it 
needs to be taught and urged till itis practised. How 
many give in the merest routine of habit! How 
many never once think of giving till asked by their 
fellow-men ! 

In order to be as ready to give as our Master’s 
example calls us to be, we must have some definite no- 
tion of the amount we ought to give. Otherwise we 
will err by giving either too little or too much. . 

But does Scripture determine for us this question of 
amount? Scripture at least supplies us with the means 
of determining it for ourselves, —which is better than 
determining it for us. 

It sets the claims of religion and charity next after 
those of our necessary support. ‘* Bread to eat and 
raiment to put on,”—while Israel had these he would 
regard himself asin a position to givetoGod. Giving 
is not to begin only after comforts and luxuries have 
been secured, All the givings of the poor, chiefly the 
case of Him who “ for our sakes became poor,” setile 
this point conclusively. It is an extreme, certainly, 
to say that we should give so much as to keep our- 
selves always poor, for many of God’s children have 
been and are rich, and riches are promised as a bless- 
ing ; but it is equally an extreme, and one into which 
we are much more likely to fall, to postpone giving 
until we shall have laid up something comfortable for 
ourselves. The maxim ‘‘ Charity begins at home,” 
like ‘* Honesty is the best policy,” is a maxim of this 
world, and worthy only of the god of this world. 
Sir Francis Crossley said, a year ago, ‘I believe it is 
quite true that if a man does not begin to give when 
he begins to get, or thereabouts, he will never begin 
to give at all.” It is no secret to the readers of TaE 
Sunpay Magazine that this true saying of the worthy 
baronet represents the experience of two generations, 
and is to be traced back to the training of a mother 
rich only in faith and good works. (See Vol. L., p. 278.) 

But what of the Tithe? Let me just say that 
those display strange ignorance of Scripture who talk 
of it asa *‘ Jewish thing, now of course abolished.” 
The tithe is no more Jewish than the church mem- 
bership of infants and the Lord’s Day are Jewish. 
The first to practise tithe-giving, so far as we are 
informed, was ‘‘the father of all them that be- 
lieve,” whether Jews or Gentiles. The fullest ex- 
ample is that of Abraham’s grandson : whereas the 
system of rites properly called Judaism, which alone 
was done away in Christ, did not come into existence 
until centuries later (Gal, iii, 17). Whatever weight 
patriarchal authority is to have with us is all on the 
side of giving to God a tenth. Besides, the references 
to tithes in the later books of the Old Testament, 
chiefly that in the third chapter of Malachi, are such 
as we should seriously scruple to say have no applica- 
tion to the Church of the New Testament. 

But it may still be asked, and we believe is anx- 


_iously asked by not a few, How far does the law of a 


tithe apply to us now? For one thing, it forms a 
good unit of sacred calculation, a safe minimum. 
If compulsory tithes were exacted from the Jews, we, 
enjoying the freedom of the Gospel, will acknowledge 
our greater privileges by givivg at least as much to 
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for our substance, 
of the tithe seems in its own nature a perpetual one. 
It served, in patriarchal and Jewish times, as a con- 


stant reminder of the giver’s dependence, a religious | 


acknowledgment of his living at God’s hand. This 


was surely a privilege : and it is a rule to which there | 


are no exceptions, that the change from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New did not deprive the people of God 
of any privilege. 

With all this, however, it is to be remembered 


that the patriarchal practice of tithe-giving was a | 


matter of personal devotion, not of ecclesiastical law : 
the public exaction of a tenth was purely Jewish and 
is done away. The New Testament makes giving a 
thing of personal conscience, not of submission to 
church law. ‘‘ Every man, according as he purposeth 
in his heart, so let him give ; not grudgingly, nor of 
necessity ; for God loveth a cheerful giver.”  ‘*1 
speak, not by commandment, but to prove the sin- 
cerity of your love.’ The Holy Spirit guided Paul to 
rest the matter of giving, not on stern commandment, 
but on grateful love. The highest form of law is the 
constraint of a thankful heart : and to those who do 
not understand this the New Testament simply says 
nothing. Gratitude and love are to overshadow and 
beautify the naked form of mere submission. We 
must have some fixed amount determined upon already 
in our minds if we are to stand ready for giving at 
all times ; and the tenth, being the only proportion 
of which Scripture speaks, may be safely taken as our 
guide, if we remember that the whole matter lies 
between our own consciences and our Redeemer, whose 
‘‘eyes are as a flame of fire,” not at all between us 
and our ecclesiastical superiors. 

I shall venture to illustrate this by the examples of 
two who still adorn the church in our land. One 
whose age and character would render him ‘“ very 
reverend,” even though his rank as a Dean did not so 
dignify him, spoke to the following effect when pre- 
siding at a public meeting in Manchester in January 
last :—‘* I have preached the Gospel for now fully 
fifty years, and have endeavoured to practise these 
principles [those of systematic giving] in my own way. 
But I don’t approve of the tenth being made a rule. 
If an old man may speak about himself, I would say 
that I have found great pleasure and comfort in deny- 
ing myself many things which others in my station 
are accustomed to, that I might have the more where- 
with to help the poor and to promote the cause of 
our Redeemer ; and it has always required a good 
deal more than the tenth to satisfy me in this.” 

One who is not much more than thirty years of 
age yet, but by whom the Lord has already done 
great things, said, at the close of a sermon, ‘‘ I knew 
a lad in Christ once who adopted the principle of 
giving a tenth to God. When he won a money-prize 
for an essay on a religious subject, he felt he could 
not give less than one-fifth of it. He has never since 
been able to deny himself the pleasure of having a 
fifth to give. God has wonderfully blessed that lad, 
and increased his means and his enjoyment of the 
luxury of luxuries—the luxury of doing good.” Mr. 
Spurgeon, who began thus, is now privileged to con- 
trol, in behalf of the kingdom of Christ, a sum equal 


For another thing, the principle | 





to the income of a peer. ‘Faithful over a few things, 
ruler over many things,” is a principle which some- 
times comes into operation even in the present life, 
We must begin by understanding and obeying from 
|.the heart Svlomon’s counsel—‘‘ Honour the Lord,” 
not thyself nor thy church, but thy God and 
Redeemer and Judge, ‘‘with thy substance, and with 
the firstfruits,” not the leavings, ‘‘of all thine increase,” 
| not now and then, according to random impulses and 
| under pathetic appeals, but steadily. All will be 
easy after this. 


| IL 


More definite guidance in carrying out such conse- 
cration of our substance to God habitually through 
| life, is furnished by the second text we have cited, 
| that which connects the Lord’s Bag with the Lord’s 
| Day. ‘As I have given order to the churches of 
| Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the First Day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I 
| come.” * 

This sacred counsel, full of Divine wisdom and love, 
has been too long neglected. Mark how many points 
of instruction it contains. 

It makes giving a wniversal privilege: ‘* Every 
| one of you.” Through persistent strength of world- 
| liness in us, we are apt to think a certain rate of 
|income should form a line between those who can 
_and those who cannot give. In doing that we 
fly in the face of Scripture, blaming the widow 
| whom Jesus praised, and quietly placing at the 
| left hand of the Son of Man those who need not 
| be there but for their poverty! The independent 
poor feel the proposed exemption an insult, as they 
well may. Now this rule is precisely adapted to 
enable those who have least to attain to the highest 
measure of their ability in giving ; only by observing 
it can they give any considerable amount. On the 
other hand, it is as wholesome for those who enjoy 
plenty, saving them from the snare of “trusting in 
uncertain riches,” and helping them to pray, ‘‘ Give 
us this day our daily bread.” A minister went one 
day into the house of a recent widow, who supported 
herself and her aged mother by labouring day and 
night at a coarse and covetously ill-paid kind of 
needlework, with the purpose of finding out how she 
might be helped. As soon as she got a glimpse of his 
errand, the widow quickly diverted the conversation 
to foreign missions, and producing half-a-crown, asked 
him to get it applied in aid of that part of the Lord’s 
work, 





* This was not an advice or suggestion, but an “ order ” (compare 
chap. ix. 14, where the same word is translated “ordained”). It 
was given, not to one congregation only, but to ‘‘the Churches of 
Galatia ” also, and the inscription of the Epistle is to ‘‘all who in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.” No doubt 
it had reference to one special collection ; but I am unable to see how 
this can be made an objection to the authority of the passage for us 
without taking away nearly all the authority of the New Testament 
as a guide to Christian practice. Why are such things made part of 
the Word of God at ull? Stiil, it would be a grave error to place this 
text on a level with those precepts which have their witness in the 
natural conscience of the race, and to press it as an ecclesiastical law. 
It appeals to the cx i of every enlightened Christian who is 
willing to be guided by the Word; if any one shrinks from it as a too 
severe law, he should remember that he is set at liberty (if such be 
the kind of liberty he wishes) by another text, ‘‘ God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” 
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‘JT came to-day, Mrs. F., thinking you had more | 
need to receive than to give. Is this not too much?” | 
said the minister. 

“Though it shud lie by me for aye, I wadna’ use | 
that halfcrown, sir. It was devoted to God, and I | 
wad never wish to tak it back.” 

This took place many years ago; and, though | 
rarely or never administered by the hand of human 
charity, the widow’s ‘‘ bread has been given her, and 
her water has been sure.” 

Private storing is inculcated as a preliminary to 
giving. ‘“‘ Let every one of you lay by him in store,” 
or * set apart by himself” (rap’ éavry riBérw). What 
we have gathered from the example of the Master, is 
confirmed by the advice of the Apostle. Let any 
weary collector imagine the happy change that would 
be wrought in his or her work, if this rule was gene 
rally acted on. To a large extent, the collecting 
would be anticipated by spontaneous offerings from 
the privately accumulated store ; and for the rest, the 
collector would be truly a collector and nothing more, 
not a beggar needing to nerve herself against the 
humiliation of enduring often cold looks and un- 
gracious words. 

But that is not the highest recommendation of this 
rule. There is a good deal of ostentation about sub- | 
scription-lists, and something even worse than osten- 
tation about fancy-fairs: this private ‘‘laying by ” 
of money for Christ with no eye upon us but his, 
would bring not only freedom but humility. 

Frequency of “laying by” is a prominent 
feature of the rule. ‘‘ On the First Day of the week,” 
i.e, of every week (card piav caBParwy). There is no 
need at this time of day to prove the power of littles : 
Penny Savings’ Banks, Clothing Clubs, and the like, 
have done that with demonstration ; and all, from 
the receivers of weekly wages up to the very rich, 
will find that only by bringing this rule into operation 
can they earn His approval who said, ‘‘ She hath 
done what she could.” Were the sacred method | 
adopted, greatly larger sums than are given now with | 
difficulty and grudging, would be given with ease and | 
pleasure. Testimony might be adduced in quantity | 
sufficient to fill much more than our remaining space. | 
The quarterly sheet issued by Mr. Ross, of Hackney— | 
the oldest and best advocate of these principles—is 
packed full of instances. Let us mention one or two 
that cannot have got into print, being as yet known 
only to ourselves. A gentleman in business, who used 
to give a pound once a year, and did well compared 
with many—a liberally disposed Christian man—finds | 
now that he can with greater ease give his little boy a 
shilling every Sabbath to put into the missionary box. 
Another, a banker, writes: ‘ With a short expe- | 
rience, and a rather imperfect one, I am a convert to | 
the storing system, the magical power of which no 
one could believe unless he had tried it.” This from 
a banker, is worth half-a-dozen sermons. At a meet- | 
ing of office-bearers of several churches, a professional 
gentleman of eminence spoke as follows: ‘I never | 
made a speech before, but I wish to state, that since | 
my attention has been called to this method, I have | 
become convinced that it is Scriptural. I have adopted 
it, and I find great pleasure in it.” A minister | 








| 
| 


receiving, as most ministers do, a very small stipend, 
publicly volunteered a similar testimony in our hear- 
ing lately, expressing his deep gratitude to God for 
having been taught a method by which he could give 
more than he formerly gave, and with no straitness 


| and trouble, 


Frequent giving of all we can in small sums, in- 
stead of occasional giving of what appear large sums, 
will save all from a very common form of self-decep- 
tion. Sixpence is not a large sum, but given once a 
week it is considerably larger than one pound given 
once a year. Five pounds looks a most respectable 
annual subscription, but it is less than two shillings a 
week ; and the Christian giver, hitherto well satisfied 
with himself, may very properly be invited to look at 
his subscription in this light, and to ask himself 
whether he is really doing all he can for his 
Redeemer. 

Conscience is forced to superintend our givings, 
when Paul’s method is adopted: ‘As God hath pros- 
pered him.” A man who, every Lord’s Day, alone in 
his closet, sets apart money to be spent for Christ, will 
not give exactly the same sum year after year, although 
his income may have been increasing every month. 
Mrs. Graham was not allowed to remain poor. After 
she had gone to New York, a sum of 1000/1. came un- 
expectedly into her hands. At once 100I. was put 
into the Lord’s Bag, without any one knowing the 
fact until an entry recording it was found in her diary 
after her death. The fixed habit of giving to God a 
tenth secured a much larger amount than would other- 
wise have been given, aud saved the giver from osten- 
tation and self-deception. 

Tt is not any day of the week that is to be taken 
for this consecration, but ‘‘The First Day of the week.” 
Divine wisdom and grace are conspicuous here. There 
is a constant danger in this mammon-worshipping age 
of our suffering money to secularise religion ; but were 
this rule observed, religion would be more likely to 
sanctify money. The benefit to the Church and to each 
believer would be immense, Not while our minds 
and hands are full of this world’s business and care, 
but when we have put away worldly things and are 
yielding our hearts to the influence of spiritual truths 
and of the world to come, are we to sit down and con- 
sider what we can lay by us for God. Only thus are 
our givings likely to be a real ‘‘ laying up of treasure in 
heaven.” By making the devotement of our money for 
spiritual ends matter of serious thought every time this 
holy day returns, we will be in the way of fulfilling our 
Master’s precept: ‘‘I say unto you, Make to yourselves 


| friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when 
| ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habita- 


tions”? (Luke xvi. 9). 

If the people of God will thus act, then his 
ministers will be saved from much irksome and un- 
genial work that ought never to be laid on them. 
** No gatherings when I come.” Paul has had expe- 
rience of these forced fitful gatherings, and plainly he 
dislikes them. Our bad established plan is to lay 
hands on Paul, Apollos, Barnabas, every eloquent gifted 
preacher, and to make of him a machine for raising 
money. But Paul says, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
** Do it yourselves, rich and poor of you, in your own 
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closets; do it by littles every Lord’s Day; do it so as 
to get the good of doing it, and the fair credit of 
being faithful ‘stewards of the manifold grace of God.’ 
Do not degrade yourselves by needing my appeals to 
force your liberality, nor me by compelling me to 
make these appeals.” Though our custom has been 
long established, no doubt Paul is right and we are 
wrong. 
Il. 


We leave many things unsaid, that we may have | 
space to indicate the happy effects of a general practice | 


of these personal rules on the public aspects of Christian 
Finance. Only let the members of all our churches, 
from the man who handles thousands to the boy or 
girl who is beginning to earn a few shillings a week, 
be instructed and trained in the simple sacred art of 
giving first to God; giving a fixed proportion of all; 
giving frequently ; giving under the hallowing influ- 
ences of the -Lord’s Day—and most pleasant results 
will certainly follow. 

1. Many offerings for the relief of the poor and for 
the spread of the Gospel will be made spontaneously 
which are now got only by craving. 

2. The necessity for preaching sermons and sending 
out collectors will not cease, at least not for a long 
time ; but all about these that is irksome to the indi- 
vidual and degrading to the Christian cause will be 
removed at once. 

3. Free-will offerings, made in the Lord’s House on 
the Lord’s Day, will supply all the funds required for 
the support of public worship, for the relief of the 
poor under the care of the congregation, and for 
missions already established. Ever since the days of 
the Apostles this has been the theory of the Church ; 
but sadly marred in practice by reliance on other ways 
of raising money, erroneously judged more safe be- 
cause less frequent and more compulsory. 

In Scotland, the plate at the church door is an 
important source of congregational income ; but we 
are not as yet aware of any congregation which has 
had knowledge enough and faith enough to cast itself 
fully on that simple method alone for all its funds. 
Some, however, are coming hopefully near to this point. 

In England, several non-established congregations 
are mainly supported thus. ‘‘ We never seem to want 
money,” writes a gentleman connected with a Congre- 
gational church in Salop. ‘* We have paid off £3000 
in two years. This was by subscription ; but for all 
purposes in connection with our new sanctuary we 
adopt the weekly offering. Our people fall in with it 
well, and the amount is gradually increasing. We 
have no wealthy persons, and were only twenty-four 
when we started. We have now an overwhelming 
congregation. I am persuaded that larger congrega- 
tions would be the result of giving up the rattle of 
the plate.” In Mr. Ross’s ‘ Record” (No. 27) there 
is the following notice of a congregation in Birming- 
ham :—‘* Weekly offerings are in the place of pew- 
rents and monthly or quarterly collections, for the 
expenses of the chapel. There has been each year 
hitherto a surplus, which has been added to the fund 
for the liquidation of the debt on the new building. 
The surplus in 1865 was £132 18s. 2d. Total for the 
year, £512 10s. 7d. Weekly average, £9 13s. 7d.” 





| As for the Church of England, very great promi- 
nence is given to the offertory by a society called 
**The National Association for Promoting Freedom of 
Public Worship.” We do not know enough about this 
society to enable us to form any opinion of its value; 
but the following sentences from a handbill which was 
being scattered over Manchester in January of this 
year, prove that it is, so far at least, diffusing sound 
principles :—‘* The system of pew-rents rejects the 
contributions of the large majority of the people whose 
weekly earnings would afford an ample resource for 
weekly contributions, but who are thus trained to the 
| habit of not contributing anything.” ‘‘It practically 
limits the contributions of the wealthy or generous 
| Christian to the stated half-yearly pew-rent, contrary 

to the scriptural command, addressed to rich and poor 
| alike, to give every Sunday as (i.e., in the exact pro- 
| portion that) God has prospered us.” ‘* Weekly offer- 
| ings are the most scriptural, productive, permanent, 
aud certain means of raising income for church pur- 
poses.” 

The excellent Bishop of Ripon says: “It has for 
some time past appeared to me, that, for want of a 
more careful and systematic attempt to secure free will 
contributions, the amount given for relizious objects, 
whether home or foreign, is far below the proper 
standard. It is my belief that we want a well-organ- 
ised system for the collection of small weekly offerings 
from the less wealthy members of our church.” 

The following very suggestive table of statistics we 
take from the report of the Holy Trinity District 
Church, Birkenhead :— 

STATISTICS OF THE ‘‘ OFFERTORY,” 
Showing the various Coins in which the Collections were 





made, 
1864. 1865. 

* £ 3s. d, £ s. d, 

In Note, (Easter offering to 
Minister — itcdiiee es 
»» Sovereigns . ‘ - «i 8 9 0 0 
», Half-Sovereigns . : oe i @ 41 0 0 
», Crowns . ° ° ‘a ee SS 410 0 
», Half-Crowns .- sl 0 0 33 12 6 
» Florins . . 14:18 0 17 0 «0 
», Shillings .- 919 0 104 7 0 
9» Sixpences ° o + OB 6 es 96 
», Fourpences. ° ‘ . 1616 8 25 16 8 
», Threepences . . 3715 9 6212 0 
» Pence. .931811 2148 
», Half-Pence . 818 13 6 7 7 
Total . . £355 14 114 £440 12 04 


The incumbent kindly informs us that the givers 
do not exceed 200, and that there is not a wealthy 
man among them: yet the second year exceeds the 
first by a large sum,—more than the half is given in 
sums of sixpence and under,—and nearly 2001. in 
the smaller silver coins. 

We began by quoting words of our greatest living 
| authority in matters of finance: we shall conclude 
by expressing our thorough concurrence in the testi- 
mony given by him to this good movement, and our 
thankfulness that one so eminent should have given 
lit. ‘I believe,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘that the 
| diffusion of the principles and practice of systematic 
beneticence will prove the moral specific of our age.” 

A. Mactzop SyMIncTON. 
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A SUMMER HYMN. 


Tuat we have lived, live now, and know we live, 

And see Thy bounties from the heavens come down 

With sunlight, moonlight, and the fruitful rain, 

We praise Thee, praise Thee, Lord of Light and 
Life ! 

Thy mercies come to us unmerciful : 

Even ’mid the war of our insurgent blood, 

We hear Thy choiring angels sing of peace, 

And know that thou Thyself art near us still, 

With heaven in both Thy unobtrusive hands 

To give Thy children. Mighty is our loss! 

Spurning Thy truer spirits, we entertain 

The specious forms of sin. Ah, deaf and blind ! 

Too late we hear the pleading voice of love 

Breathe through our shapeless unpellucid dreams 

That mystify Thy glorious attributes : 

Late, late we find—if haply we do find— 

The way of life by which, deep scarr’d, we leave 

The gilded paradise of all our woe, 

Which to our twisted vision seem’d to be 

The dwelling-place of gods. Our present life 

Is sadden’d by the deeds of former times. 


No vain caprice doth ever move Thy hand 
In its good offices. Behold, even now, 
Though we are unrepentant, earth is full 
Of Thy unmeasur’d mercies, Every field 
Smiles with Thy glory ; and each chiming voice 
In forest, or on heaven’s invisible thrones, 
Has one soul-soothing song. The sweet wind 

sings 

Soft hallelujahs round the perfect rose ; 
And each replenish’d stream melodious rolls 
Through gleaming uplands to the downward dells. 
The season smiles, If nature sings and smiles, 
Inspired by genial spirits, shall the soul 
Of man do less, when she beyond this sphere 
Can look, and see each brighter consequence 
Rise radiant, dawn on dawn, like heaven on heaven ? 
The larger spirit owes the larger debt ; 
Yet we who come from Thee, and grow to Thee, 
Could never pay our everlasting due, 
Didst Thou, the Soul of Love, all-merciful, 
Fail in Thy tender tenderness to man ! 





Therefore to Thee, the ever-bountiful 
Rememberer, supremely beautiful, 
Who hear’st the twitter of the youngling wren 
Lodged in its hollow globe of woven down, 
In the far forest, secret, deep, and still, 
We move our lips uneloquent, and breathe 
Hush’d prayers, songs audible to Thee alone, 
To whom the silent wish is loud as bells. 
Love us, and make us love Thee, evermore 
And everywhere, of varying time and place ; 
Whether the night be o’er us, or the day, 
Or the grey twilight of a heart-born grief. 
Whatever is, we ever are with Thee, 
For Thou dost fill all spaces of the world, 
Where the most peaceful planets shine delight, 
Or where inhuman war makes human woe. 
While yet the flickering curtain of repose 
Shuts out the impatient couriers of the dawn, 
On Thy world-bearing wing we softly lie 
Where all night long, beneath the healing stars, 
We slept, while Thou with speed that drown’d the 
sense 

Of speed, didst bear us o’er the populous gulfs 
Through glimmering aisles of sweet solemnity 
O’er-archéd by the gleaming plumes of peace 
To the fresh airs and roses of bright morn. 
And when vague sleep is chased by light away, 
Thy pure unwrinkled angels hither come, 
And with persuasive voices minister 
To each diviner sense—entreating us 
Out of our baser to our nobler selves, 
And thence to Thee, the end. 

Open our souls, 
That we may see Thy pure prevailing light ; 
Soften our hearts, that we may feel Thy love ; 
Temper our minds, that we may think of Thee 
Without the slave’s dark fear ; and make us wise 
With ‘Thy eternal wisdom, that we may 
See, love, and worship Thee, the Only One, 
In cold, in hunger, and in wretchedness, 
And spurn the pangs that beat us down from Thee, 
And bear the cross whereon we may be nail’d, 
Patiently onward to the Mount of Ubrist ! 

WILLIAM FREELAND. 





IN: THE LIFE 
THE WOMAN WHO 
Luke vii. 


Comina as it does in the narrative of St. Luke (the 
only evangelist who records it) immediately after that 
discourse which closed with the invitation, ‘‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest,” how natural the thought that 
here, in what is told us ahout the woman who was a 
sinner, we have one instance—perhaps the first that 
ant its delivery —of that invitation being accepted, 

1.—58. 














OF OUR LORD. 
WAS A SINNER. 
36—50. 


of one wearied and heavy laden coming to Jesus, and 

entering into the promised: rest. Multitudes had 

already come to Him to get their bodily ailments 

cured : she is the first who comes under the pressure 

of a purely spiritual impulse—grieving, desiring, 

hoping, loving, to get all and more than all she secks. 

Jesus has accepted the invitation of a Pharisee, antl 

| reclines, leaning upon his left arm, his head towards 
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the table, his unsandalled feet stretched outwards. 
Through the crowd of guests, and servants, and spec- 
tators, a woman well-known in the city for the profli- 
gate life she had been leading, glides nearer and 
nearer, till she stands behind Him, As she stands 
zhe weeps. , The tears fall thickly upon his feet. She 
has nothing else to do it with, and so she stoops and 
wipes the tears away with with her loose dishevelled 
hair. She gently grasps the feet of Jesus to kiss 
them, and now she remembers the box she had 
brought, in hope, perhaps, to find some fitting oppor- 
tunity of pouring its contents upon his head ;° but she 
can make no nearer approach, and so she sheds the 
precious perfumed ointment on those feet which she 
had washed with her tears, wiped with the hairs of 
her head, and covered with the kisses of her lips. 
What has brought this woman here? what moves her 
to act in this way to Jesus? Somewhere, somehow 
Jesus had recently crossed her path. She had heard 
his calls to repentance, his offers of forgiveness, his 
promises of peace and rest.. The arrow had entered 
into her soul. She stood ashamed and confounded. 
Her iniquities took hold of her so that she was not 
able to look up, yet deep within her heart new hopes 
were rising, dimly before her eye new prospects dawn- 
ing. All the penitence she experienced, all the new 
desires, expectations, resolutions, that were filling her 
breast she owed to Him—to the gentle and loving yet 
resolute and truthful spirit in which Jesus had spoken. 
She had looked at Him, had listened to Him, had 
followed Him as He opened those arms of his mercy 
so widely, and invited all to come to Him. And what 
He so fully offerei—the peace of forgiveness, the 
blessedness of meekness and lowliness, of poverty of 
spirit, purity of heart—these are what she now, above 
all things, desired to have. Believing that she can 
get them alone from Him, an irresistible attraction 
draws her to Him. Jewish women were wont to 
honour, by one or other mark of favour shown, the 
Rabbi or teacher to whom they felt most attached or 
indebted. But what shall she render unto One who 
has already quickened her to a new life of hope and 
love? She hears of his going to dine with the 
Pharisee. Too well she knows,how this man and his 
guests will look upon her, what an act of effrontery on 
her part it will appear for her to obtrude her presence 
into such a dwelling at such a time. But faith 
makes her bold, love triumphs over fear. She presses 
in and on, till at last she finds herself bending over 
the feet of Jesus, with the costliest thing she has, the 
alabaster box of ointment, in her hand. As she 
stands behind that form, as she stoops to embrace 
those feet, all the thoughtlessness, the recklessness, 
the unrestrained self-indulgence of by-past years, 
the ties she had broken, the injuries she had done, 
the reproaches she had incurred, the sins that she had 
committed, flash upon her memory. - Who is she, that 
she could come so near and touch so familiarly the 





interest in her, a yearning over her to take her in his 
hand and lead her back to the paths of purity and 
peace? It was this kindly treatment that had broken 
down all power to resist upon her part, which had 
given Him such a hold of her, which had brought 
her to the house of the Pharisee to see Him, which had 
drawn her so close to Him. But the very thought of 
all the love and pity that He had shown to her and to 
all sinners open afresh the fountains of grief, and 
shame, and self-reproach, and the tears of a true and 
deep repentance flow forth, not the tears of a 
bare self-condemnation—a stinging remorse goading 
the spirit to despair. Along with a true sense of her 
sin there is an apprehension of the Divine mercy—that 
mercy revealed to her in Jesus, She sorrows not over 
her sins as one who has no hope: a trust in Christ’s 
readiness and power to pardon and to save her has 
already entered into her heart. The very sense, how- 
ever, of his exceeding graciousness quickens the sense 
of her exceeding sinfulness, The faith and hope to 
which she has been begotten intensify her penitence, 
and that penitence intensifies her love ; so that as we 
look upon her—first standing silently weeping, then 
bending down and bathing those feet with her tears, 
then clasping and kissing them and pouring the rich 
ointment over then—she presents herself to our eye as 
the most striking picture of a loving, humble penitent 
at the feet of Jesus which the Gospels present, 

It was with a very different sentiment from that 
with which we are disposed to look at her that she 
was looked at by the Pharisee who presided at the 
feast. He had noticed her entrance, watched her 
movements, seen that, though not turning round to 
speak to her, Jesus was not unconscious of her presence, 
was permitting her to wash and wipe and anoint his 
feet. For the woman he has nothing but indignation 
and contempt. He thinks only of what she had 
been, not of what she is; and his only wonder as to 
her is, how she could have presumed to enter here and 
act as she has been doing. But he wonders, also, 
at Jesus. He cannot be the prophet that so many 
take Him to be, or He would have known what kind 
of woman this was; for He could not have known 
that and yet allowed Himself to be defiled with her 
touch, Whatever respect he had been prepared 
to show to Jesus begins to suffer loss, as he sees Him © 
allowing such familiarities to be practised by such 
hands. Not that this respect had ever been very 
spiritual or very profound. The omissions that our 
Lord notices—notices not so much in the way of 
complaint as for the purpose of bringing out the con- 
trast between the treatment given by the two—Simon 
and the woman—would seem rather to imply that he 
had not been careful to show any particular regard to 
his guest. Perhaps he thought that he was paying 
such a compliment to Jesus in inviting Him to his 
house that he was the less attentive to the courtesies 
of his reception. It was a rare thing for a man like 


pure and the holy Jesus? She cannot meet his eye, | him—a Pharisee—to do such a thing. Simon, how- 


she does not press herself upon his notice, 
He not the meek and compassionate, as well as the 
pure and the holy One ? 


upon her, avoided her, discarded her, treated her as_ 
an outcast, had He not shown a deep and tender 


Bat is | ever, was not one of the strict and rigid, the religious 


devotees of his order ; he was more a moralist than a 


While others had frowned | pietist ; and seeing much in Jesus to approve, and 


even admire, he was quite ready to ask Him to his 
house, in the hope, perhaps, that in the easy freedom of 
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social intercourse he might test the pretensions of this 
new teacher and see further than others into his true 
character and claims. One mark or token of his order 
is deeply stamped upon this Simon —pride,—a pride, it 
may have been, a little different from that of the Pharisee 
whom Jesus represents in the parable as praising him- 
self before God for his fasting twice in the week and 
giving tithes of all that he possessed, yet quite akin 
to his in comparing himself with and despising others. 
He, too, might have stood and prayed thus with him- 
self: God, [ thank Thee that I am not as other men 
are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or as this woman 
here. Anything like contact, concert, familiar inter- 
course with such a low, abandoned woman, no man 
who had any proper self-respect, he thinks, could 
practice or endure, And now that he sees Jesus con- 
senting to be touched and handled by her, his only 
explanation of it is that He cannot know what kind 
of woman she is. ‘* Now when the Pharisee which 
had bidden him saw it, he spake within himself, say- 
ing, This man, if he were a prophet, would have known 
who and what manner of woman this is that toucheth 
him” (vii. 39). : 

In thinking and feeling so, he entirely overlooks 
the change that had taken place—the evidence of 
which appeared in the very manner of the womau’s 
present conduct, and above all the nature and strength 
of the tie which that change created between her 
and Jesus, It was to lift him out of this deep abyss 
of pride, and if possible to show him how much closer, 
deeper, tenderer relationship it was in which this peni- 
tent stood to Him, than that in which he, Simon, 
stood, that Jesus stated the case of the two debtors. 
* And Jesus answering said unto him, Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith, Master, 
say on, There was a certain creditor which had two 
debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, and the 
other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both. Tell me therefore, which 
of them will love him most? Simon answered and 
said, I suppose that he, to whom he forgave most. 
And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged.” 

As little as David saw the drift of Nathan’s parable 
of the little ewe lamb, as little did Simon at first per- 
ceive the drift of the one now addressed, and so 
he promptly answers, I suppose that it would be he to 
whom he forgave most. Out of his own mouth he 
stands convicted. It would be straining the short 
parable in this instance spoken by our Lord if we 
took it as strictly and literally representing the rela- 

' tive positions before God in which Simon and the 
woman stood, or as intimating that both had been 
actually forgiven, the one as much more than the 
other as five hundred exceeds fifty pence. It is not 
so much the amount actually owed as that known 
and felt by the debtors to be owing, and their con- 
scious inability to meet in any way the payment, that 


the suppositious case. ‘And he turned to the 
woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman ? 
I entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water 
for my feet : but she hath washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou 
gavest me no kiss: but this woman since the time [ 





supplies ‘the groundwork of our Lord’s application of | 


| came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet.. My head 
with oil thou didst not anoint : but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I say 
unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; 
for she loved much: but to whom little is forgiven, 
the same loveth little.” Thou hast been watching, 
Simon, all that this woman has been doing, but what 
is the true explanation of her conduct, the explanation 
that vindicates at once her conduct to me and my con- 
| duct to her? Why is it that she has been showing to 
me marks of respect, and strong personal attachment 
contrasting so with those that you have shown, or 
rather have omitted to show. She has done so, be- 
cause she loves so much; and she loves so much, 
because she has been so much forgiven. It is but 
little compared with her that you feel you owe, but 
little that you can be forgiven ; but little, therefore, 
that you love. In speaking to him thus, how for- 
bearingly, how leniently did the Lord deal with Simon ; 
how much more leniently and forbearingly we may 
be apt to think than he had deserved, or than his 
case warranted. But it was so in every case with 
our Divine Master, ever seeking the good of those 
He dealt with—striving by the gentle insinuations 
of his grace to win his way into their consciences 
and hearts, rather than by full display of all their 
guilt or stern denunciation of it. I1f in this instance 
he was successful, if Simon’s eyes were opened to 
discern in the two debtors himself and the woman, 
and in the creditor to whom all their debts were 
due none other than He who was sitting at his table, 
what a wonderful revolution in his estimate of Jesus 
must have taken place; for nothing in this whole 
narrative strikes so much as the simple, natural, 
easy, unostentatious manner in which Jesus assumes 
to himself the position of that Being to whom all 
spiritual debts are owing and by whom they are 
forgiven. 
‘¢ Her sins,” said Jesus of the woman to Simon, 
‘¢ which are many, are forgiven, for she loved much.” 
So to interpret this saying of the Saviour as to 
make the loving the ground of the forgiveness would 
be to contradict both the letter aud spirit of the pre- 
ceding parable, in which the love is represented as 
flowing out of the forgiveness, and not the forgiveness 
as flowing out of the love—Jesus points to the love 
not as the spring but as the evidence of the forgiveness 
—to the strength of the one as indicating the extent of 
the other, 
When Christ said so emphatically to the Pharisee, 
‘Simon, I have somewhat to say to thee,” the 
attention of the woman must have been for the mo- 
ment diverted from her own case, directed to the 
colloquy that followed, the more so as it seemed at 
first to have no reference to her. But when He 
turned, and, looking on her for the first time, said, 
“Seest thou this woman?” into what a strange 
tumult of emotion must she have been thrown, all 
-eyes on her—the contrast between her attentions 
and love to Jesus and those of Simon drawn out in 
particular after paiticular by our Lord himself, all 
closed by her hearing Him declare, ‘* Wherefore I say 
unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven.” 
The desire, the hope of pardon, had already dawned 
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upon her heart. She had trusted in the Divine mercy 
as revealed to her in Jesus, and already experienced 
the relief and comfort this trust was titted to impart. 
Her faith, however, was yet imperfect, her sense, her 
assurance of forgiveness not relieved from all uncer- 
tainty and doubt ; but now from the lips of the Lord 
himself she hears the fact announced that her sins had 
been forgiven, and, as if that were not enough—as if 
He would do everything that word of his could do, to 
seal the assurance on her heart—Jesus turns to her 
and says ‘* Thy sins are forgiven.” Fear takes wings 
and flies away, doubt can find no more room within, 
the sins without number of all her bygone life, 
rush out of sight into the depths of that sea into 
which Jesus casts them. Not ceasing to be penitent, 
more penitent than ever, the bowed-down spirit is 
lifted up as the full blessedness enters and possesses 
it of one whose transgression is all forgiven, whose 
sin is altogether covered. 

‘* Thy sins are forgiven thee.” Was it in wonder 
and with an awe like that of men who feel them- 
selves in the presence of One in whom the most 
peculiar prerogative of the Divinity resided, or was 
it in hatred and with contempt of Him as an 
arrogant, presumptuous blasphemer, that those around 
the table began to say to themselves, ‘‘ Who is this 
that forgiveth sins also?” Whatever their state of 
mind was as to himself, Jesus does not lay it bare, 
nor stops to expose or correct it. But there was 
one mistake that they might make as to the 
forgiveness He had pronounced. They might imagine 
it to have been capriciously or arbitrarily dis- 
pensed ; they might fail to trace its connexion with 
the spiritual condition of her upon whom it was 
bestowed ; if not dissevering it from its source in 
Him, they might dissociate it from its channel, the 
faith in Him which she had cherished. Even she 
herself, after what had been said, might be disposed 
to attach the forgiveness to the love, rather than the 
love to the forgiveness, overlooking the common root 
of both in that faith which brought her to Jesus, and 
taught her to cast her confidence alone and un- 
dividingly on Him. Therefore his last word, as He 
dismisses her, is, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in 
peace.” In peace she goes, silently as she had en- 
tered ; not a single word throughout escaping from 
her lips, her heart too full of humiliation, grief, and 
shame at first, now too full of joy and gratitude. In 
peace she goes, light for ever after on her heart the 
reproach that man might cast upon her—the Christ- 
given peace the keeper of her mind and heart. She 
goes to hide herself from our view, her name and all 
her after-history unknown. The faith and traditions 
of Western Christendom have indeed identified her 


with Mary of Magca!a, and assigned to her a place | 
among those women who ministered to the Lord of | 


their substance, who were admitted to close and 


familiar intercourse with Him in Galilee, and who were | 


privileged to be the last attendants on the cross and 
first visitors of the sepulchre. We will not presume 
to say how far the former life of the penitent woman 
would have interfered with her occupying such a 
position ; we will not allude to the difficulty that 
will occur as you try to imagine what substance she 








could have had, or whence derived, out of which 
she could minister to Jesus. Neither shall we dwell 
upon the fact that out of Mary of Magdala seven 
devils had been cast, a possession not necessarily 
implying any former criminality of life, yet apparently 
quite inconsistent with the kind of life that this woman 
had been leading. Enough, that when Mary, called 
Magdalene, is first mentioned, as she is in the open- 
ing verses of the next chapter in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
she is introduced as a new person, not amid scenes 
then, nor at any time thereafter, that in any way 
connect her with the woman that had been a sinner, 
It is true that, whilst there is the absence of all 
evidence in favour of their identification, there is the 
absence also of evidence sufficient positively to dis- 
prove it. In these circumstances it may be grateful 
to many to trace in the narrative now before us, the 
earlier history of one so loved, and honoured afterwards 
by Jesus, as was Mary of Magdala. Much more grateful 
we own to us is the belief that this penitent, whose 
broken heart was so fully and tenderly upbound— 
having got the healing from his gentle loving hands— 
from that notoriety into which her sin had raised her 
retired voluntarily into an obscurity so deep that her 
name and her dwelling-place, and all her after-story, 
lie hidden from our sight. 

I close by reminding you that the forgiveness so 
graciously conveyed to this nameless penitent is equally 
needed by all of us, is offered to us all—Christ is as 
willing to bestow it upon each of us as ever He 
was to bestow it upon her. The manner of our 
possession and enjoyment of this gift depends upon 
the manner in which we deal with the tender of it 
made to us by Him. We may keep it for ever 
hanging at a distance out before us, a thing desired or 
hoped for, now with more and now with less eagerness 
and expectancy, according to the changing temper of 
our mind and heart. But we might have, we ought 
to have, this blessing now in hand as our present full 
secure peace-giving possession. Aud uot till it thus 
be ours, not till the hand of faith grasps and holds 
it as ours in Christ, ours through our oneness with 
Him in whom we have redemption through his blood, 
even this very forgiveness of our sins; not till we 
exchange the vague and general and vacillating hope 
for the tirm yet humble trust which appropriates at once 
in its full measure this rich benefit of our Lord’s life and 
death for us ; not till the comforting sense that our 
sins have been forgiven visits and cheers our heart, can 
we love our Saviour as He should be loved, and as 
He wishes to be loved by us. It is when we know 
how much it is that we have owed, aud how much it 
is that we have been forgiven, that the bond gets 
closest that binds us to Him—a complex, ever grow- 
ing, ever tightening bond, the more that is forgiven 
ever revealing more that needs forgiveness ; with us 
as with this woman, as with all true believers, the 
humility, the penitence, the faith, the love, the peace, 
| that all accompany or flow forth from the granted 
forgiveness, all intensifying each other, all leading us 
more simply, more entirely, more habitually, more 
confidingly to Christ, for the mercy to pardon and 
| the grace to help us in every time of need. 

Wittiam Hanna. 
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“PREACHING TOM.” 


We had an extraordinary piece of work the other 
week. The floor of our dining-room had become 
rotten, and the ceiling threatened to fall down upon 
us some day without giving notice, so that repair was 
imperative. It was very inconvenient to have work- 
men in the hovss, and especially to myself, for my 
little library, which looks into the garden, adjoins the 
dining-room, and a part of the partition near the 
ceiling had to be taken down. It is true, the under- 
part of the wall was high enough to hide me from the 
workpeople, but all the noise and a deal of the dust 
had free access into my sanctuary. 

Unfortunately I had on hand just at that time a 
work which adinitted of no delay, and constant refer- 
ence to my book-shelves was absolutely necessary, so 
that there was nothing left for me but to follow the 
example of good old Archimedes, who, seated in his 
parlour at Syracuse, quietly drew a mathematical 
problem in the sand that covered the floor, while the 
Roman soldiers were engaged in pillaging his house. 

I soon got pretty well accustomed to the noise 
of hammer and saw and plane, but what I never 
could be quite so indifferent to as I wished was the 
talk of the workpeople. At intervals there would be 
a short stoppage of work, and then a conversation 
would take place between the joiners from below and 
the plasterers from above. During those periods it 
was of no use for me to try to put together even so 
much as a single sentence. I was compelled simply 
to lay down my pen and wait till their worships in 
the next room were pleased to resume the hammer or 
the trowel. Sometimes the thought struck me that 
I might as well step in and ask whether it was their 
master’s intention to charge me in his bill for the 
time they thus talked away; but as their talk, though 
on indifferent topics, was yet by no means improper, I 
resolved to let it go on, remembering that I, too, often 
paused in the middle of my work to take a breath 
and refresh myself. We are very prone to forget that 
due rest is the nerve of labour, and that the reason 
why so little is done frequently in a day is because 
too much is done in an hour, This reminds me of 
my friend Walter Oakley, Esq., who lives in that 
splendid villa at the fvot of the hill, and has all his 
life done little else than sign cheques and look over 
his banker’s accounts. One day as he sat in his 
garden he happened to look at a workman who with 
a pail was emptying a large tank into a drain. 
It struck him that the ‘lazy fellow,” as Mr. Ouak- 
ley termed him in his own mind, was doing the work 
dreadfully slow, for, by reference to his watch, he 
found that he poured out only two pails in a minute. 
Now as my friend Oakley is rather of a hot temper, 
he walked up to the man and asked him whether he 
was not ashamed of pouing out only two pails a 
minute. The man smiled, and said that he could not 
well do more. 

“Well, then, I will show you that more can 
be done,” answered Mr. Oakley with animation ; 
and taking the pail he began working away with 





such energy, that he poured out about six pails a 
minute, 

‘* Now, sir,” he said, returning the pail trium- 
phantly to the man, ‘‘you have learnt a lesson, 
behave accordingly.” 

‘* Please your honour,” answered the workman, 
‘would you be kind enough to go on in that way for 
another couple of minutes ?” 

“ec Why ? ”» 

** Because I never doubted that six pails might be 
poured out in one minute, but what I am curious 
to know is, how long you could continue at that 
rate ?” 

My friend Oakley had never thought of that. 
He was somewhat like the woman in the fable who 
had a hen that laid a golden egg once every day, and 
who, to get all the eggs she supposed the animal to 
contain, took a knife and cut the bird up. 

But it is quite true, notwithstanding all this, that 
if the precious time workpeople waste in talking and 
loitering were deducted from their bills, we should 
have our houses much cheaper than they are now-a- 
days. It is a sad truth, which testifies unfavourably 
to the morality of the working class of the present 
day, that there are few among them who seem to feel 
that to steala man’s time is as much a theft as 
to steal his purse. 

Still there are some good honest fellows who do 
really perceive and feel this, as I learnt from actual 
experience when my house was repairing. I was sit- 
ting in the library, compelled to listen to the talk that 
was going on in the dining-room when there was a 
momeunt’s pause in the work, and I heard one of the 
workmen say to another : 

‘© Why wasn’t you at the Gardens, Tom ?” 

** Because I thought it wasn’t right for me to go 
there,” was the reply. 

‘*Pshaw! Is there anything wrong in going out 
with decent company to spend a few hours in a fine 
summer evening in a garden ?” 

**T won’t go quite so far as to say that; but what 
may be right for one man may be wrong for another, 
and I thought it was not right for me.” 

‘6 Not for you! What in the world can there be 
wrong init for you? You are unmarried, have neither 
chick nor child, plenty of money, plenty of time, and 
nobody at home to keep you back. Now tell us your 
reason. I wonder what it is, Listen, ladies and 
gentlemen ! ” 

‘¢T will tell you with all my heart some other time,” 
said Tom, ‘‘ but not now.” 

‘¢ Why not now?” 

*‘ Because this is not a time for talk, but for 
work.” : 

‘*Hear the parson again!” said one of the band, 
bursting into laughter. 

The tools were taken up again and the noise re- 
commenced with its deafening ring. I returned to 
my books and soon forgot all about the conversation. 
After about an hour’s time there was another pause, 
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and I heard the workmen preparing togo to their dinner. 
This promised me the pleasure of an hour’s perfect 
quiet ; but in this instance I was wrong in my ex- 
pectations. It appeared that two of the men, Tom 
and David, stayed to take their dinner at the job. 
David, I found, was the name of the man who 
had begun the above-mentioned conversation with 
Tom. 

*¢ Now you will tell me why you wasn’t out last 
night, won’t you ?” said David. 

“T will, First, then, it costs me too much 
money.” t 

“* But it cannot cost you more than it costs me,” 
said David; “and you earn the same wages as I 
do.” 

** Well, you are perfectly at liberty to spend your 
money as you think proper, but I thought I should 
not be justified in spending such a pretty bit of mine 
for such a purpose.” 

*‘T cannot see why you should not,” said David. 
‘¢We need a little recreation sometimes. It is as 
necessary for our health as our meat and drink, and 
paying a shilling for it is perhaps paying half-a-crown 
less to the doctor.” 

**T admit,” said Tom, ‘that recreation is a good 
thing, and you know that I myself was in the gardens 
a month ago. But [ cannot afford to go so often as 
you do, and I must seek my recreation in some 
cheaper way. I often take a walk across the fields, 
or visit a friend, or read a book.” 

** Of course all that is very cheap,” said David, in 
a sarcastic tone. 

“‘ Why, yes, it is,” Tom replied. ‘* But it seems 
as if you cannot enjoy yourself unless it costs you 
money. I doubt whether you ever take a walk 
without calling at some public-house, or have friends 
at nome without sending out your daughter with a 
pewter-pot, I see her often crossing the street holding 
something under her apron. Now I don’t mean to 
say that you are given to drinking, but I sometimes 
cannot help saying to myse!f, I wonder how David can 
pay for it all. J couldn’t, I’m sure.” 

** But why couldn’t you?” asked David rather 
crossly, ‘I have to support a wife and four chil- 
dren, and you have nobody to care for.” 





**T beg your pardon,” said Tom. ‘I have more 
people to care for than you have. A bachelor is 
the head of a numerous family. The whole neigh- 
bourhood come down upon him because people think | 
he cat easily afford it.” | 

**Oh, by-the-by,” sail David, “‘is it true what I | 
heard the other day, that you bought a set of | 
clothes for Bob Wilkins’ boy, to get him apprenticed | 
to the plumber ?” | 

‘‘Why, you know the father is a poor fellow, out | 
of employment owing to ill health, and the boy was | 
running idle atout the street all day. I asked him | 
why he did not try to learn a trade, and he said he | 
had no clothes, else the plumber would have taken, 
him. Now what was I to do? I thought, suppose | 
I were married, and Bob were my son, shouldu’t I | 
buy a coat for him?” | 

You're a queer chap, Tom,” said David. ‘* Of 
course it is clear that if you went on in that way you , 


couldn’t afford to go to the gardens, though you 
had all the money in the Bank of England.” 

‘Tm glad I haven’t got that,” replied Tom. 
would bring a fearful responsibility.” 

*¢ Responsibility or no, I wish I had only so much 
as @ hundredth part of it,” said Davi. 

** Why, I won’t say I don’t wish it either,” said 
Tom. ‘* We all of us wish to be rich. That’s human 
nature. But many of our wishes are unwise, and 
that is one of them, at least, so far as I can judge for 
myself, I find that it gives me plenty of trouble to 
spend my thirty shillings a-week properly. What 
would it be if I had to answer for the use I made of 
say thirty pounds a-week ?” 

‘*Tf you had to answer ?” asked David. ‘* What 
do you mean? Nobody has to answer for the way 
they spend their money. Isn’t it their own pro- 
perty ? ”? 

*© Well, I don’t know, I rather think not.” 

*¢ What ! do you mean to say my wages, which I 
have earned with my own hands, are not my pro- 
perty ?” cried David. ‘* Have I not the right to do 
with them just what I please ?” 

**Of course you have, but one day you will have 
to give an account of what pleased you. It is true, 
you earn your wages with your own hands, but who 
gave you the hands to earn them with.” 

‘¢ Ah well, of course, I don’t wish to say anything 
against that.” 

**T look upon my wages as money which is en- 
trusted to me by God that I may use it for good 
objects,” replied Tom. ‘It isn’t my property, nor 
am I myself my own. We are, with all we have, the 
property of Christ.- We are honestly bought and 
paid for, you know.” 

Footsteps were now heard, and soon the noise of 
the workpeople, who had returned from their meals, 
put an end to this conversation. I could not, how- 
ever, help feeling interested in Tom; and as I was 
well acquainted with Mr. Brixton, the builder in 
whose service he was, I called upon him the next day 
to obtain some further information about Tom. 

“© Ay, Tom Perkins!” said Mr. Brixton, with a 
smile. ‘* He isa singularcharacter. We all know him 
by the name of ‘ Preaching Tom.’ Heis a little metho- 
distical, you know; but for all that he is an un- 
common good fellow. He has been in my service 
these eight years, and I never had a better man 
either as to work or conduct.” 

“Does he preach on Sundays ?” I asked, thinking 
that perhaps he might be a local preacher. 

*©T don’t think he does. At least, I never heard 
of it. His comrades call him ‘ Preaching Tom,’ not 
because he really preaches, but because he is always 
giving them some little bit of moral aivice. They 
don’t take it amiss though, for he is never harsh. 
He sometimes gives them rather hard nuts to crack, 
however. I shall give you an instance. One of my 
men, of the name of Lewis Harding, abandoned his 
wife, and was living with another woman, whose 
busband was at sea. Tom and Lewis, and a few 
other workpeople, were at a job in the High Street. 
Owing to the road having been repaired, there was a 
heap of stones lying close to the eutrance of the 
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place, which the road-men seemed to have forgotten 
to take away. At all events, the stones were there, 
aud nobody knew why. Now Harding, who happened 
to be short-sighted, sometimes when in a hurry 
stumbled on them, and once he hurt himself so much 


at hand, at once fetched a basin of water, washed 
the wound, and bandaged it with his handkerchief. 

‘‘ ¢ Confound those stones !’ said Lewis. 

“¢Hush!’ said Tom, ‘ You may be thankful 
you have come off so cheaply. If you had lived in 
Israel under the law of Moses, they would have 
killed you long since.’ 

*¢¢ Who would have killed me?’ asked Lewis. 

‘¢¢The stones.’ 

“ce Me ?? 

*¢¢ Yes, you. Don’t you know that the law of 
Moses commanded an adulterer to be stoned till he 
was dead ?” 

‘“‘This observation of Tom’s made such an impression 
upon Lewis that from that moment he never saw the 
stones without being reminded of the evil of his life. 
At least, so Lewis told me himself afterwards, ‘ At 
last,’ he said, ‘it was to me as if the whole lot of 
them threatened to rise and strike me; and they 
seemed to haunt me so fearfully, that I returned to 
my wife to get rid of them.’” 

‘¢ And do Lewis and his wife live in peace now ?” 
asked [. 

“I don’t know. I think they do, though she 
is said to be a very ill-tempered woman, with whom 
it is rather difficult for a man to live. But if you 
want to know something more about them, the best 
thing you can do is to go to Mrs. Burwood, who lives 
in the same street in which Tom lives. She is an 
acquaintance of ours, and a good old woman. She 
will also tell you all you want to know about Tom and 
his doings.” 

Having taken down Mrs. Burwood’s address, I 
went to the place and luckily found her in. She was 
a cheerful old woman, whose open, honest face 
inspired confidence and respect. As she was by 
nature talkative, I had little trouble in getting her to 
tell me all about Tom, who, as I soon learnt, had been 
her neighbour for several years, and still kept up 
friendly relations with her. I also found that Mrs. 
Burwood was a good Christian woman, who, both 
from her Bible and from experience, had gathered 
more wisdom than is usually met with amoug women 
of her class. 

“Oh, Tom is a good child of God,” she said. 
“He is a preacher of the Lord to the Ninevites 
in this neighbourhood. But he preaches in his 
own way: not by sermonising or lecturing people, 
but by occasionally dropping a word in season, that 
causes people to think and to consider ; and by his own 
conduct he shows them the better way, and tries to 
bring them to walk in it. I daresay in passing you 
noticed a little rag and tool shop at the corner of the 
street. If you were to enter that place, you would 
learn how blessed to an unhappy family may be a few 
words of a good man spoken in love. The inmates 
are the parents and their large family of nine children. 
The man was a glazier, and used occasionally to work 











that his elbow bled profusely. Tom, who was near | 
| she is about every minute. 





at the same job with Tom. The woman is not a bad 
person, but rather frivolous, and has not much skill in 
household matters. She was willing enough to work, 
but did not know how to do it to a purpose. She 
had no rule nor order in her labour, and a family so 
numerous as hers requires a woman who knows what 
She was always buried 
under such mountains of work, that her very spirit was 
crushed out of her, and in sheer despondency she 
allowed matters to take their own course. The 
consequence was, that her house was anything but 
comfortable—was, indeed, a very Babel of confusion. 
Add to this the sad circumstance that the eldest boy, a 
lad of sixteen, was a cripple, who, by aid of his crutches, 
could move about pretty well in the house, but never 
even thought of such a thing as apprenticing himself toa 
trade. As you will readily conceive, the family was con- 
tinually in distress, as the husband could not possibly 
make up by industry for what his wife wasted through 
neglect. Upon finding his house buried in disorder 
and filth when he went home from his labour, he 
would sometimes take refuge in places where he could 
drown his discontent in the contents of the bottle. 
Now this sad state of things was well known through- 
out the neighbourhood, and had not escaped Tom’s 
notice, and he often wished he could do something 
for these unhappy people. Bat as he was only slightly 
acquainted with them, he found no opportunity for 
this. One day, however, he happened to meet James 
(that was his name) at a job on the fifth storey of a 
very high warehouse, During a short pause they 
seated themselves in a window, from which they had 
a wide view over the houses of this densely-populated 
district. 

‘¢<¢Tf we could get the history of all the families 
who live in these houses written down,’ observed Tom, 
‘what a strange book it would be!’ 

“¢¢T have no doubt it would,’ said James, 

‘¢¢ And what often strikes me,’ Tom continued, ‘is 
the thought of the awful sight it will be when all the 
heads of those families will stand before the great 
Judge to give an account of the way in which they 
have behaved to their wives and brought up their 
children. I am afraid not maay of them think of 
that great responsibility.’ 

‘“¢¢ Perhaps not,’ James replied. ‘Many haven’t 
got time to think of it. I for one, at least, am only 
too glad if so much time is left as to allow me to 
think how to keep the wolf from the door. I havea 
large family, you know.’ 

“¢¢T know you have,’ said Tom. ‘I suppose your 
good wife must have a very great deal to do to keep 
matters right during the day ?’ 

“ James smiled rather sarcastically, and soon had 
read as many pages out of the book of his domestic 
life as enabled Tom to see where the root of the evil 
lay. 

Neer cordially sympathise with you,’ he said to 
James. ‘ But permit me to ask you oue question: 
Do you believe that your wife and children were 
given you by God ?’ 

“14 Ida? 

«¢¢ And do you believe that God can be pleased 
with the state of things you have described 3’ 
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** ¢ Perhaps not,’ James answered, doggedly. ‘ But | sympathise especially with halt, lame, and cripple 
what can I do?’ | People. Last year he made out a list of all the 

*¢¢T think you might try to do something. Your | | poor cripples he could find in the neighbourhood, 
house is far too full for your wife to manage well in | There were about a dozen of them. He purposed to 
it. You should thin the population. Your | two eldest | | give them a happy day this summer, and set about 
daughters, for instance, could you not place them in | collecting among his friends, and when the plan 
good places as servants ?’ was once known othevs beyan to collect for it. Dick 

““¢T have sometimes thought of that,’ James | gave a sovereign. Then on a beautiful day last 
answered ; ‘but, to tell the truth, I know nobody | month a large cart called early in the morning at 
to send them to ; and—they have no clothes.’ ' the various houses of the cripples. There were 

‘‘ That same evening Tom called upon me, and we | plenty of hands to carry them down the stairs and 
soon arranged the matter. I promised to find | lift them into the cart. It was a day of general 
situations for the girls, and Tom provided them with | merriment. Then the party drove to the Gar- 
clothes. Before a month had elapsed, they were in | dens, where a large crowd of friends and well-wishers 
good places. | assembled. I believe [ am safe in saying that half 

‘<Tom was now, of course, introduced into James’s | the population of the neighbourhood ran out to the 
family. He saw that four of the children were of | _ gardens, notwithstanding that the price of admission 
such ages that they should have been at school long | was a shilling a-head, which went to the benefit of 
since. the cripples. They had a good dinner and tea, and 

‘“ ¢T think,’ he said to cripple Dick, ‘ you might try | were wheeled about through the gardens all day, every 
to earn the money to pay for the schooling of these | one being eager for the honour of wheeling a cripple 





four.’ | for half an hour. You may imagine the wonder and 
““¢ Me!’ cried Dick, laughing loudly. ‘You | delight of these poor people, when they saw so many 
might as well expect me to dance a quadrille.’ ' happy faces round them, and the springing fountains, 


‘* Dick was a very good-natured lad, and was really | and the sports and pastimes of the young people on 
clever in the head. Though lame, he was sharper | the lawns. The amount collected at the gate was 
than many a one who strutted along like a peacock. placed in the hands of a committee as a fund for 

*¢¢ Pll tell you how you could do it,’ said Tom. , the benefit of the cripples during the approaching 
‘I happened to need a file and went to old Allen | winter.” 

Bowen’s rag and tool shop over there at the corner.| ‘*Oh,” I said, “I see itnow ; it was that to which 
He told me that he was much in need of an honest | Tom alluded when he sai to David that he had been 
fellow who could take care of his shop while he was | at the gardens a month ago. He must be a great 
away on business, for that his servant had run away > | favourite with the people of this place.” 

with the contents of the till. I thought now that! ‘Well, he is liked by many, but still, you see, 
that would be something for you.’ | there are some who owe him a grudge. His remarks 

“¢¢ Ay,’ said Dick. ‘He would not need to fear | sometimes fall like good see: into a bad soil, and then 
my running away with the till, at any rate. He’d | they produce thistles which threaten to prick him. 
soon overtake me,’ | There is Mr. Lang, the teacher, for instance, who 

‘In short, a few days after this Dick found himself | keeps aschool a few yards to the left of the Mechanics’ 
behind Allen Bowen’s counter at fifteen shillings a | Institution Rooms. He picked a quarrel with Tom, 
week and his dinner free. Every week he faithfully | which caused him much annoyance. It came about 
gave up as much as was required to pay for the chil- | in this way :— 
dren’s teaching. After the lapse of three years,| ‘*One day Mr. Lang sent for Tom to repair a 
Allen Bowen, desiring to retire, advised Dick to carry | broken desk in his schoolroom. While Tom was 
on the business along with his father, who would | working at the desk, Mr. Lang was standing at the 
be able to do the out-door work. Being fond of | window looking into his garden. He saw a boy doing 
Dick, he sold him the shop on very moderate and | something that greatly displeased him, for he stamped 
reasonable terms, ‘The family thereupon removed | on the floor, aud said, ‘ Hang that boy !? 
into the corner house, and have been thriving beauti- ‘¢ <Sir!? said Tom. 
fully ever since. Tom’s conversation was especially ‘¢ ¢ Never mind,’ was the answer. 
blessed to the heart of the poor cripple, who has *¢¢ Pm glad of that,’ said Tom. 
never ceased to look upon him as his best friend and ‘©¢ Kh? What are you glad of?” 
the main cause of his improved circumstances. So ** © OF your not going to haug that boy.’ 
far as I am able to judge, Dick is a genuine Christian. *¢ Mr. Lang smiled. 

He keeps the whole household under the discipline of *¢ © Why,’ he said, turning to Tom, ‘ he would have 
the Gospel, to which James and his wife do not re- | deserved it, the good-for-nothing scoundrel. He 
fuse to submit. It is now as much a pleasure to | trampled upon one of my finest flowers,’ 

spend an evening in that family as formerly it would “© ¢Tf every one who deserves to be hanged were 
have been a punishment.” | hanged, I believe not a living man would be left on 

** Very wonderful,” I said. | the earth,’ said Tom. 

‘‘Tsn’t it?” said Mrs. Burwood. ‘‘ And he does ‘¢¢That’s strong language,’ said Mr. Lang. ‘ And 
it all so cheerfully, sometimes even in such an | how can you prove it /’ 
amusing way, that ove cannot help smiling even while ‘¢¢ Why, sir, it is quite plain, so far as I ean see. 
admiring the noble spirit of the man. He seems to| We are saved by One, who, in our stead, hung 
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upon a cross, 80 it follows that we ought to have hung 
ere.” 

- ‘Speak for yourself,’ Mr. Lang replied sharply. 

‘IT am not aware I have behaved so badly as to have 

deserved the gallows.’ 

“¢‘Nor have I,’ said Tom, ‘if there be no higher 
tribunal than that of man. But I believe there is a 
higher one, and that you as well as myself will one 
day have to stand before it, and to give account of 
every word which we have spoken.’ 

“¢Ah, well,’ Mr. Lang replied, now dropping his 
jesting tone and returning to sober earnest, ‘I trust 
| matters will not prove so bad as you seem to expect. 
I always say to the children: Do your duty ; give 
every one what you owe him, fear God, and love your 
neighbour, and you will be happy both here and here- 





after.’ 

‘¢ ¢ That’s a good religion for people who always do 
their duty and never sin,’ said Tom, ‘but unfortun- 
ately I am not one of them. I find that I have often 
neglected my duty and sinned against God, and so 
I am in need of a Saviour who died for my sins.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, of course, I too have my faults and defects, 
as every human being has,’ Mr. Lang answered ; ‘ but 
the Almighty will overlook them if we try to do the 
best we can.’ 

“¢¢ Suppose that is true, sir,? Tom replied, ‘ still 
even such a religion would not meet my case, for I 
find that I seldom or never have done the best I 
could, I find that every day I am adding to the debt 
which stands against me in the great book of the 
eternal Judge, and I see that I shall never be able to 
pay it off. So I take refuge in a Saviour who paid it 
forme by his blood. My works, even though they 
were a thousand times better than they are, will never 
be sufficient to cover that enormous deficit, I am 
certain that if I were so reckless as to bring them for- 
ward on the great day of judgment, as a make-up for 
my sins, the anger of God would burn them up, and 
me along with them.’ 

‘¢¢ What a horrible doctrine!’ Mr. Lang exclaimed, 
in an angry tone. ‘You make a bloodthirsty tyrant 
of our gracious Father in heaven.’ 

“ji Saanot see how the title of a blood-thirsty 
tyrant can be applicable to Him who, to spare our 
blood, shed his own,’ Tom observed calmly. ‘I 
believe even the youngest child in your school will be 


He who has laid down his life for his enemies.’ 





‘¢T shall take care never to teach that cruel doc- 
trine to my children,’ cried Mr. Lang, ‘1 will tell 
them to do their duty. That will make better mem- 
bers of society of them than your fanatic theology 
can ever do,’ ” 

‘* Here Tom, on noticing that Mr. Lang was getting 
angry, held his peace. Mr. Lang paced up and down the 
schoolroom, muttering many words which Tom, who 
resumed and went on with his work, could not under- 
stand. At length Mr. Lang, turning to him again, 


| said : 





able to perceive that no man can have greater love than 


‘¢ ¢ Are you married ?’ 

**¢T am not, sir.’ 

‘*¢Tf you had children, would you send them to 
my school ?’ 

‘¢ Tom paused a moment to think. 

‘** Before answering that question,’ he said, ‘ per- 
mit me to put another to you. Look you here, sir, 
this is a hole of seven inches square, which you want 
me to fill up with a piece of wood. Suppose you saw 
me cut off a piece of four inches square and try to fill 
up the hole with it, would you send your son to me 
to be taught joinery !’ 

*¢¢ Certainly not,’ Mr. Lang answered. ‘ But what 
has that to do with my question ?’ 

**¢ Why, sir, it appears to me that a man who tries 
to cover his sins by his own works is like a joiner who 
tries to fill up a seven-inch hole with a four-inch 
board.’ 

** Mr, Lang made no reply, and Tom, after having 
finished his work, departed. Since that day, Mr. 
Lang has been an enemy to Tom, and has not hesi- 
tated to speak of him occasionally to the children 
in a disparaging way. ‘This has caused Tom to be 
called by various nicknames among the lower class. 
He has not, however, been molested by any of them 
as yet, for I believe a certain instinctive respect keeps 
them in restraint, They feel that he is better than 
the best of them.” 


* * * * * 


The opening in the wall of my library is filled up 
again, the workpeople have left the dining-room, and 
a perfect quiet reigns in my snug little study. But 
sometimes still, when I pause for a moment from my 
work, I look up to the ceiling and wish the opening 
were there again, provided I could hear through it the 
voice of ** Preaching Tom,” 

ANDREW WHITGIFT, 





Waite we have reason to be thankful for the 
revived and intensified evangelism that pervades the 
Church of Cirist in our day, we have also cause to 
fear lest our religion should become one-sided, and so 
lose its power. ‘The jailer’s eager question, ‘* What 
must I do to be saved?” and the Apostle’s short, 
clear answer, ‘* Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved,” constitute together, like a con- 








EXCELSIOR. 
HOW THE RICH MAY BECOME A LITTLE RICHER. 


stellation of binary stars in the heavens, a sure, 
bright light in the direction of safety ; and it is well 
that the eyes of all earnest inquirers in our day are 
with one accord fastened on it. It is a blessed reac- 
tion from the-legalism of a preceding generation, This 
is unquestionably the right side; and yet it is pos- 
sible to stumble by leaning too hard and too exclu- 
sively over to it. Such books as Renan’s “ Life of 
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Jesus” and **Ecce Homo,” though they disquiet 
the Church, may turn out to be rods permitted in 
Providence to smite her sharply, and so awaken her 
to that half of her work which she has, in a measure, 
been neglecting. Evangelical Christians in England 
may well listen to the warning of Edmund de 
Pressensé, who points out, in a review of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” that such extreme views on the side of the 
human and the moral in Christianity spring ultimately 
from extremes on the other side. Now is the time 
for those who have drunk in most fully the doctrines 
of Paul, to listen to James when he urges practical 
duty. We accept our salvation as a redemption 
divinely wrought for us, and bestowed upon us free ; 
but woe to the deceiver who hopes in this salvation 
and fails to obey the Jaw of his Lord. It is the 
life-work of a Christian to forget past attainments in 
practical duty, and to strain ever forward, ever up- 
ward. Not, indeed, What shall I do in order to com- 
mend myself to God’s favour? but, How shall I most 
effectually glorify God and do good ? 

Learn at this time one specific lesson on life, and 
take it from an Old-Testament example. ‘‘ Let me 
go over and take off his head,” said Abishai to David, 
when Shimei cursed the king in his misfortune. 
** And David said to Abishai, . . . Let him alone, and 
let him curse ; for the Lord hath bidden him.” (2 Sam. 
xvi. 11.) 

This footprint on the sands of time has been made 
by one of the Good Shepherd’s flock. The man who 
left this mark in the wilderness is safe in the New 
Jerusalem now. It is manifestly the track of a man 
of God, but we are surprised to meet it here. It 
seems to lie far out of the way. Yes; far out of the 
straight way, but not out of the right way. When 
the pilgrims get home, they will not complain that 
the road was rough and crooked. When Israel 
escaped from Egypt, the line of their march, in its 
first stages, was round about ; and the circuit, instead 
of leading them past the difficulty, led them to it. 
The flight of the fugitives led them to the sea, at the 
moment when their pursuers were close on their track. 
They must march through that flood on foot; but 
when they emerge on the other side, they will be rid 
of their pursuers. This great type is repeated in the 
exodus of each individual pilgrim. Like the Hebrew 
host, every ransomed man, at some part of his 
progress, is led to the side of a sea; and like the 
Hebrew host, although he cries as he enters the 
avenue, he sings when he emerges on the other side : 
he confesses that the Lord who hath done all things 
for him, hath done all things well. 

Examine for a little this strange, eccentric bend in 
the life-course of the king: consider this sharp ‘‘ crook 
in the lot” of a saint, that we may not be taken by 
surprise when we come to the crook in our own. 

There were many ups and downs in the life of 
David the king. A youth of rural plenty and peace 
was succeeded by a dark stratum, in which sudden 
prosperity led only to envy and the most cruel perse- 
cution. Again emerging from trouble, he had enjoyed 
a long period of power and prosperity. His throne 
was established by successful war, and consolidated 
by industrious peace. All his enemies he had sub- 





dued, and all whom he had subdued he had congi- 
liated. Pure worship rose to heaven; peace and 
plenty overflowed the land. 

But trouble was gathering again, as secret and un- 
suspected as the charging of the thunder-cloud, away 
on the verge of the horizon, while the sun is stil] 
bright overhead ; and trouble burst upon David’s 
house and kingdom as suddenly and as terribly as 
breaks the lightning on the city when the cloud is 
full, From the bosom of his own family the rebellion 
rose: when all his enemies were at peace with him, 
his own son, whom he tenderly loved and perhaps 
unwisely indulged, lifted up the heel against him. 

Although details are not given in the record, it is 
not difficult to gather that the rebellion of Absalom 
was substantially a rising of the sensual and earthly 
element against the godliness which at that time held 
the ascendant in the government. Absalom, with his 
beautiful face and long hair and dashing wild ways, 
was the culminating point through which a whole 
continent of long-suppressed profligacy broke out 
against the restraints of religion, Absalom was the 
leader of a young Israel, who in those days refused to 
wear the yoke of a Gou-fearing king, and determined 
to have free-thinking and free-living too. This is 
the true conflict of ages. This spirit is as rife and as 
potent in our day as it was then, At that time, 
under the theocratic government of Israel, it could 
not disport itself at all, until it had first violently 
overthrown the throne. Why does it not produce 
revolutions still? Simply because we allow it to take 
its own way. We give it liberty, and it consents to 
be godless, without being also necessarily revolu- 
tionary. 

The traitor succeeded in gaining the popular favour, 
and a great army enrolled under his banner. At his 
approach the king, his father, taken by surprise and 
without preparation, was obliged to flee. The aged 
father left his home, the aged monarch left his capital, 
and sought safety in exile. Most of the people fell 
to Absalom’s party, and the conspiracy seemed to have 
been crowned with complete success. 

It was then that King David was compelled to taste 
the bitter cup that is ever presented in tais world to 
fallen greatness, Those who had served through fear, 
now disowned his authority with insult. False friends 
of the serpent type, who with lambent lips had 
flattered the king, attempted now by a twist of their 
supple bodies to sting the aged outcast to the very 
heart with their tails, David went up by the ascent 
of Olivet, and wept as he went up. Advancing 
in this guise he came to Bahurim, and thence came 
out a man of the family of the house of Saul, whose 
name was Shimei, the son of Gera. ‘‘ He came forth, 
and cursed still as he came.” ‘And thus said 
Shimei when he cursed, Come out, come out, thou 
bloody man, and thon man of Belial.” 

This was hard to bear: hard for a king to bear. 
The adversary roughly rubbed a wound that was still 
open. In the bitter enmity of this rude man the 
king would feel the ingratitude of a nation. As the 
point of the weapon pierced his spirit, he bitterly felt 
that a whole nation in revolt were the shaft behind 
that directed it aud seut it home. The consciousness 
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that he had in the main employed his power for the 
benefit of the people would still more embitter his 
spirit at the moment of its greatest agony. 

For thirty-three years had this man been accus- 
tomed to command ; his word was law; obsequious 
attendants vied with each other who should beat 
interpret his unspoken desires, and who should be first 
to fulfil them: and now the moment that adversity 
comes, one of those very flatterers hangs on the flanks 
of the venerable fugitive, tracks his path, and spurts 
his filthy venom in his master’s face. 

With a loyal intent, and in a rough-and-ready 
soldierly way, Abishai, the general in immediate 
attendance, proposed to go over and take off the head 
of that dead dog, who dared to curse the king. There 
was doubtless a precipitous dell between Shimei and 
David when this cursing took place, sufficiently narrow 
to permit his voice to be heard across the chasm, but 
sufficiently deep to render escape easy before any 
detachment could scramble across. Modern imple- 
ments and methods would have made short work with 
Shimei, across his protecting glen. Alas! modern 
methods, which take all romance away from war and 
destroy human life by hundreds at a blow, have not 
yet banished war from the earth. No: increase of de- 
structive force is a game at which both bellizerents 
can play ; and, therefore, it cannot bring in the reign 
of peace. War will not die of mere greatness ; it 
must be killed at last by Christian love. 

These are the circumstances from which the lesson 
springs, now for the lesson: having penetrated and 
divided the shell, we shall endeavour to feed upon the 
kernel, Consider the manner in which David met 
this affliction, and what use he made of it. The 
bearing of the exiled monarch under the curses of 
Shimei contains a precious example. It is full of 
instruction and reproof. We are not obliged—we 
are not permitted to suppose that David, as a king, 
counted Shimei innocent, or was indifferent to his 
guilt. As a judge he would have condemned the 
coward criminal ; but at present he is not king ; he 
is not judge. He is a helpless old man fleeing for 
his life. He dogs not at present concern himself with 


how he may best profit by the affliction that has over- 
taken himself. The thought in David’s heart is not, 
How shall I stop these curses? but, How shall I 





away. I suppose Satan tried as hard to get this man 
as he tried to get Peter, in order to sift him as wheat; 
but a Redeemer unseen prayed for him that his faith 
should not fail; and sent trials tempered so as to test 
and strengthen his faith, but not to sever its links 
and permit him to drift away. 

In this case he so received the trial that it did not 
injure him: more than that, he so met it that it did 
him good. ‘Let him alone, and let him curse!” 
Why? Surely it was not a pleasant thing to be sub- 
jected to obloquy from that vile tongue? Surely it 
would have been just to have silenced the reviler ! 
The cursing was not pleasant ; it was bitter ; but the 
poor sufferer, while he tasted its bitterness, knew the 
ailments of his spirit, and felt that the bitter draught 
was @ precious medicine. ‘*The Lord hath bidden 
him.” This was his way of acknowledging that the 
suffering was sovereignly appointed for him, and 
appointed in love. Don’t rush with drawn sword 
upon Shimei; he is only the rod wherewith my Father 
in heaven is chastening me for my good! Abishai’s 
hand is stretched out to dash the cup from David’s 
lips, because it is bitter; but David stays his hand, 
and patiently drinks it, because it is mixed by his 
Father in heaven for the health of his soul. 

You are sailing over seas that you have never 
crossed before, but you have the advantage of charts 
and journals which mark the experience of former 
navigators on these waters. Those who went before 
you found a calm sea and a favouring wind, up to a 
certain point of the voyage; but they have left it 
written that from this point onward a heavy gale from 
the south lay upon their side, and greatly distressed 
them for many days. You have reached this region, 
and the same gale from the same quarter springs up 
on you. Your deck is washed by the water, and 
your whole hull is made to shiver and thrill by the 
wind, There is much sickly tossing ; yet you do not 
wish it were calm. For you have consulted the jour- 
nal and charts of your predecessors, and have found a 
remarkable entry at the close. Before the gale sprang 
up from the south, they had sailed for some days in 


|a great ocean current that set in from the north. 
the guilt of his adversary ; he is all occupied about | 


receive them so that they shall be turned into blessings | 


forme? His thought was not of vengeance against 
an enemy ; but of discipline for himself. 

Nor does the weakness of the king detract from 
the value of his meekness, It is quite true that 
he had not much power at that time to punish 
his opponents ; but it was not on that account more 
easy to forgive and bear. Feebleness does not 
make the feeble meek ; those have often chafed the 
most under wrongs who lack the power to take 
vengeance. The spirit may be wrought into rage by 
undeserved insult, although the pal-ied arm may not 
be able to strike an avenging blow. Not that this 
man was always righteous and meek. When left to 
him<elf, he fell on slippery places, and greatly offended 
both God and man ; but though he fell through his 
Own waywarduess, he was never permitted to fall 


Although in it, and affected by it, they did mot per- 
ceive it : it was carrying them out of their course, 
and yet they did not suspect its existence. After- 
wards, when they were saved, they discovered that 
they owed their safety to the storm. Had they been 
left another-day under the power of the silent unsus- 
pected current, they would have been driven to their 
doom ; but the gale from the opposite direction, 
though it interrupted their comfort, yet saved their 
lives. 

Knowing by this testimony that you are in the 
latitude where the ocean current is carrying you 
silently but mightily to your death, you do not com- 
plain when a storm arises from the opposite quarter of 
the heavens. That storm you welcome as an angel 
sent to save. The winds are his messengers. 

Thus David weleomed Shimei’s curse, as the sharp 
stinging culminating point of the great rebellion. He 
had sailed long on a deep smooth tide of prosperity ; 
but in the tide of prosperity there are unsuspected, 


_ dangerous, deadly currexts, The sharp blast of adver- 
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sity is sent by God to save from going down to 
the pit. 


*Tis time now to turn the weapon round and point | disease which ultimately takes life away. 


it directly to our own breasts. The story of Shimei 
and his cursing is like Nathan’s story of the ewe 
lamb, We have become interested in the ancient 
picture, distinct in its outline and fresh in its colour- 
ing, as if it had been drawn yesterday ; let us now 
take up and apply for our profit Nathan’s parable, 
*¢ Thou art the man.” 

Sudden angry gusts spring up and beat on our 
sides as we plod along the voyage of life: do we 
receive them skilfully, so that they not only pass 
without doing us harm, but work together for our 
good? ‘* Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is” (is intended and sent by God) 
**to try you, as though some strange thing happened 
unto you.” (1 Pet. iv. 12.) The specific dart which 
was at this time launched against the king was the 
foul tongue of a false ungenerous reviler, This is a 
fiery dart : and, alas! it is not, like the arrows of those 
days, an antiquated and obsolete weapon. These 
poisoned shafts fly thick through the air in our own 
favoured land, The Scripture says, all men have not 
faith ; and we may safely add another note on the 
same key : all men have not charity. 

Calumny is a barbed poisonous arrow, and it is 
always aimed at a tender place. A good name is 
better than great riches, It is a precious possession, 
and may be enjoyed equally by rich and poor. We 
all love it dearly, and cherish it fondly ; when it is 
wrenched away by unrighteous violence, the calamity 
is greater than tongue can tell, or human courage en- 
dure. Calumny is devilish as regards the calumuiator, 
and it is a very sore calamity in the experience of the 
calumniated. The blow is easily inflicted. It is not 
more difficult to throw vile words against a neigh- 
bour’s character than to throw mud on his person as 
he passes. In modern times men may and do calum- 
niate at less risk than in ancient. Shimei, although 
he took what he considered the safe side of the glen 
when he cursed, yet indulged his spleen at some risk 
of getting Abishai’s sword in his flesh. Now-a-days 
they can stab you in the dark and escape with im- 
punity. Any heartless man who has command of a 
newspaper may, without danger to himself, plant 
thorns in his neighbour’s pillow that will cause that 
neighbour many sleepless nights, 

The grand question for us, when calumnies are 
flung at us, is, How shall we receive them so that they 
may not hurt our spirit—so that what was meant 
for evil may issue in blessing? It is allowed, it is 


sometimes peremptorily required, that the injured | 


should step forth and defend his own good name. 
This side of the question is important ; but it sinks 
into comparative insignificance in presence of the 
other side—how shall I so bear the injury that, in- 
stead of breeding corrupt anger and revenge in the 
wounded spirit, it may providentially become an 
opening by which other inbred defilements may be 
discharged ? 

An accidental wound inflicted becomes at one time 
the destroyer and at another time the preserver of 
life. In one case, either through something poison- 








ous adhering to the weapon, or something morbid in 
the condition of the patient, the wound generates a 
In another 
case a wound accidentally inflicted on a man who ig 
suffering from a dangerous ailment becomes the chan- 
nel through which the disease is discharged, and the 
blow which seemed to injure actually saves, 

It is thus with wounds that neighbours unwit 
tingly, or enemies of design, may inflict upon our 
spirits in the battle of life. These wounds, if we 
are in a spiritually morbid state, may generate fatal 
disease ; but to healthful spirits such strokes may 
become messengers of peace, by removing the cor- 
ruption that was troubling and defiling them, 

At certain times and in certain circumstances it 
may be the duty of one who is maligned to repel 
falsehood and vindicate truth in the world ; but alJ 
thoughts of vengeance are absolutely forbidden by 
the law of Christ. ‘* Vengeance is mine ; I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord.” This is not only a prohibition, 
it is also a privileged exemption. From this rough 
and dangerous work the Son makes his people free, 
If the flame that shall scorch the nest of hornets 
must be kindled and fed in my breast, what con- 
solation is it to me that in the end the vermin are 
consumed, if my vitals are scathed in the process? 
Render not evil for evil, but contrariwise blessing, 
When He was reviled, He reviled not again. 

When a Christian is unjustly blamed and traduced, 
he should not occupy himself with an effort to obtain 
a victory over the traducer: he should reserve his 
strength for a more needful and more protitable aim,— 
How shall I preserve myself from being inflamed 
into sinful passion by that fiery dart ? It will profit 
me nothing to gain a triumph in public over my 
adversary, if my own heart be detiled by that adver- 
sary’s tongue, and so unfitted for the presence of my 
Lord. What is a man profited, although he gain a 
whole world of pride-engendering applause, if he lose, 
even in part, the purity and peace of his own soul? 
When the gun is foul and overcharged, the soldier 
may bring down his enemy by the bullet, but what 
will the victory profit him, if himself is killed by the 
rebound ? 

When a neighbour assails our good name, our own 
hearts too readily prompt to vengeance. A son of 
Zeruiah is ready within us to say, Let me go over and 


| take off his head. But, beware: like David, see 


rather God’s hand permitting the trial to come, and 
adjust yourself to meet it so that it will press you 
nearer to your Lord, and keep you closer in his 
steps. 

‘'o go down into the battle-field, and deliver your 
strokes thick and fast on the adversary’s head, that 
his calumny may be rebutted and your good name 
preserved, may in some cases be to some extent a 
duty : in such a case, may God shield the naked 
head of the feeble soldier in the fight; but in 
every such case, there is much pain. and much danger 
to the soul’s health. It seems altogether impos- 
sible for such combustible matter as we are to 
pass through such a fire without being burned. 
Avoid it, in the interest of your soul, if you can ; 
and if conscience, as before God, command you to 
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make defence, do it as gently as you can, and have 
done with it at the earliest possible moment. Flee ; 
look not behind you ; enter your closet and shut the 
door ; and throw yourself, all glowing as your spirit 
will be,—throw yourself into the Saviour’s love, as 
you would plunge into cool calm water, if your gar- 
ments were in a blaze while you stood upon its brim. 

But wherever and whenever duty to God and men 
does not compel you to contend, be silent ; I would 
even say, lean in your judgment to the side of silence, 
for old Adam will draw hard in the opposite direction. 
Abishai will be there, eager to draw the sword ; 
David must be firm in his resolution to sheath it. 
Alas ! many atime David has had to lament when the 
decision was given on the wrong side, ‘‘ These men 
the sons of Zeruiah be too hard for me.” Generally 
the safer method is, ‘*Let him alone, and let him 
curse ; for the Lord hath bidden him.” In this case, 
you are freed altogether from the distracting, irritating 
conflict. You are permitted to run direct into the 
presence of God: with spirit grieved indeed, but not 
ruffed by passion, you are permitted to open all your 
case to the inspection of your Father in heaven. A 
sweeter experience human soul cannot taste in the 
present world, You could almost thank the reviler 
for his cruelty, because it became the occasion of closer 
communion with God than you had ever known in a 
time of prosperity. You have seen a child more than 
recompensed for the pain of some elder brother’s blow, 
by the deeper plunge that his tears procured for him 
into his mother’s breast. 


“* Nearer, my God, to Thee ; nearer to Thee ! 
E’en though a cross it be that raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee,—nearer to Thee.” 


It is not that you go to God to justify yourself and 
soothe your ruffled pride: it is the opposite. When 
driven by Shimei’s cursing into the presence of God, 
your first word in the Father’s ear is, ‘‘ Lord, although 
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Shimei’s word is false, Thou knowest more evil in me 
than my enemies suspect.” It is not to hide your 
sins that you run into your closet and shut the door ; 
it is to pour them all out, and get them all forgiven. 
When you come out again, you come out serene and 
strong. God is able to keep what you have com- 
mitted unto Him. As much of your good name as He 
needs for his kingdom’s cause, He will bring forth 
into the light ; and the rest—let it go. The favour 
of men is fickle, at the least ; but in his favour is life, 
in his presence is fulness of joy for evermore. 

Now, of the things which we have spoken, this is 
the sum. The tongue is au unruly evil, and there are 
many of these evils in the world. What, then ? 
When a reviling tongue is unjustly let loose against 
you, shall you unleash another reviling tongue against 
it? No; that is not profitable—is not safe) When 
that gust begins to beat fiercely on your side, so hold 
your helm and trim your sails that it shall mightily 
help you home. A seaman in the middle of the 
Atlantic does not waste himself in getting angry with 
the blast that beats against him, and attempting to 
strike it as hard as it strikes him. Passionless he 
marks its direction and its force ; bent on one object, 
he receives it so that it is compelled to help him for- 
ward, and when it has pressed him another ship’s 
length nearer the haven, he allows it to hiss past 
unheeded. 

All things are yours, Christian, if you have skill to 
take possession of your varied wealth, and energy to 
employ it for your own advantage. ‘‘ All things are 
yours ; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life or death, or things present, or things to 
come ;” or—for in the form of this royal deed of gift it 
is implied that power is given indefinitely to add to 
their number—friends and foes, riches and poverty, 
love and hatred, good words and bad words, kinduess 
and cruelty, blessings and curses; all things are 
yours, for ‘‘ ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 

Wim Arnot. 





Tue little town of South Moulton in pleasant 
Devonshire counted among its families, at the begin- 
ning of this century, a whitesmith named Buzacott, 
whom God blessed with a Christian wife and many 
children. He was a member of an Independent 
Church, which traced its origin to an acquaintance of 
John Howe's, who, being ejected from the Church of 
England by the same Act, founded a congregation at 
the same time. There were never over a hundred 
persons in it, but it was an earnest, resolute, zealous 
body, and within a few years furnished seven-and- 
twenty labourers to the harvest of God. Mrs. Buza- 
cott was a pious woman, in her ways not unlike old 
Mrs, Wesley. Her children remembered how, when 
they fled to her from the thunder, she would repeat 
the hymn, 

‘Day of judgment! day of wonders ! ”— 











TO RARATONGA AND BACK. 


and the habit she had ‘‘ once during the day, of taking 
as many of us as she could collect into her bedroom 
for prayer.” It was in this home that her son Aaron 
grew up, and from it he went to the village school, 
and then, being weakly, to a farmer, with whom he 
lived till his health was established, when he betook 
himself to his father’s business. He joined the mem- 
bership of the church at seventeen, devoted himself to 
the Sunday-school, and after some years would take al- 
ternate Sundays with the home missionary in preaching 
at six villages round. This more public service brought 
him into notice, and by arrangement with some who 
took an interest in him, he entered Hoxton Academy. 
He continued his mission-work as a student, and 
pitched upon Somers Town, where he preached:in a 
room ‘‘ with a mud floor, a window in which every 
pane of glass was broken, and all the holes stuffed 
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with rags except one, which had an old hat thrust 
into it.” Richard Knill had already singled him out, 
as he fancied, when pleading for missions in the 
church at South Moulton, and pointing to the choir 
with whom he sat, had said, ‘* There is a young man 
in that gallery who is now saying, Lo, here am I, 
send me.”? In his third year at college, another 
sermon of the same character drove the impression 
so deep, that with his mother’s hearty consent he 
offered himself to the London Missionary Society, 
and studied theology for two years at the Mission 
College. It was, perhaps, an irregular and too 
hasty education, but it is to be noted that the mis- 
sionaries of that date were educated, and did not 
simply, as they have been represented, throw off the 
apron and put on the gown. There were few college- 
men and scholars bred, nor are there many yet, and 
their gifts and mastery are only slowly and imper- 
fectly won by men of business; but considering the 
suddenness of the demand and the quality of the | 
supply, the missionary societies acted well, and if | 
scholarship is no doubt always a gain, it could no- 
where be dispensed with to so little hurt as where 
young Buzacott was sent. For the directors ap- 
pointed him to the South Seas, then the most distant, 
and romantic, and heroic mission-field in the world, 
and drawing more immediately on faith, and wisdom, 
and patience, than on culture. 

The journey was itself an adventure, for those far 
seas were mostly unknown, and they that went 
brought back strange and awful tales, such as the 
buccaneers might have told to eager groups on the 
piers of some Devonshire sea-port two hundred years 
ago, of lovely islands with rich woods and many 
fruits and gorgeous flowers, and coral groves beneath 
the soft clear sea, and climate of perpetual summer ; 
and of savages, hideous and untameable, and that ate 
human flesh; of wild tempests, and sudden and 
woeful gaping of the solid earth, and hidden fires that 
burst through the thin crust of land. Into this new 
world the missionaries went out with long farewells 
and brave hearts, and their lives in their hands, by 
tedious voyaging round stormy capes, and with much 
mocking of the rough sailors, and sense of separation 
that in these days of steam and telegraph we are 
unable to realise.* There were five on board whom 
a merchant was sending out in a traJing-ship at his | 
own cost, and to ensure them attention two hundred 
and fifty pounds were given by the directors to the | 
captain and his mates—thrown away as it turned | 
out, for as soon as the coasts of England were out of | 
sight, ** instead of the preserved meats put on board | 
for their special use, they were served with old salt 
meat quite capable of taking a polish ;” the water | 
** came out of oily casks put on board for ballast : it | 
was a thick fluid, with an offensive odour ;” though the | 
cabins let in rain the carpenter was forbidden to stop | 
the leakages, and it was impos<ible to sleep ‘‘ until [ 
procured a piece of bamboo from one of the officers, | 
and with this made a shoot, by which the water was | 
drawn off into a large empty meat tin.” Westerly | 
gales pursued them and threatened them with wreck. 








* No vessel touched at Raratonga for three years after Buzacott | 
arrived. 





Mr. Buzacott was prostrated with rheumatic fever, Mrs, 
Buzacott was prostrated by sickness, and off Cape Horn 
driven to wish that she * was in her father’s stable 
and had some of the water his horses used to drink : 
while the crew alternately cursed and abused the 
passengers. After five months of this miserable 
voyaging the ship reached Tahiti. ‘‘It was a beau. 
tiful day,” Mr. Buzacott writes, “such as is not un. 
common in this sunny clime ; the sky and sea were for 
miles deep purple ; the trade winds, gently filling our 
sails, caused our ship to glide gently along the shore of 
this romantic isle ; the mountains, one of which is 
9,000 feet high, were clothed with the richest and 
most varied verdure, from their bases to their sum- 
mits. The coral reefs, by which these islands are girt, 
extend in some parts only a few yards from the shore 
and at others some miles distant, forming a placid 
lagoon and safe harbour at many of the settlements, 
However calm the sea may be there is generally a 
sufficient swell from the vast Pacific Ocean to cause a 
silvery fringe of spray to break upon the reef. In 
the lagoons formed by the reef there is an inexhaus- 
tible supply of fish, and a lover of nature can scarcely 
enjoy a richer treat than to sail on a fine day in order 
to look down into the water on the beantiful minia- 
ture forests of coral below, exhibiting all the colours 
of the rainbow, with fish of various hues and shapes 
sporting among the branches and hiding within the 
caverns, The water is clear as crystal, objects at the 
depth of ten fathoms may be distinctly seeu.” 

Every description of the South Seas reads like pane- 
gytic. Captain Cook writes almost as warmly as 
Hermann Melville. ‘* An eternal spring,” says Malte 
Brun, “combining with an eternal autumn.” The 
barest peaks have a richer colour than our heather. 
The mountain sides are clothed with the pale green 
crown of the tall branchless apape, and the slender, 
graceful arms of the fir-like toa wave across the whiter 
foliage of the stately candle-nut; the dark, glossy 
leaves of the ati fill up the valleys, and throw into 
relief the magnolia bloom of the mighty huter, beside 
the pink fringe of whose large white flowers the 
atai smothers its blossoms of red in feathery sprays of 


| acacia-like foliage: the aoa climbs like a green wall 
| over the cliffs, and piants its standard on the summit ; 


the breai-tree, laden with its golden fruit, hangs its 
cool shade over the native huts ; the rivers are marked 
by the winding line of haughty chesnuts, and groves 
of cocoa-nut fringe the shore till their roots and stems 
are washed by the tide ; fragrant flowers hang from 
stem to stem, and insects and birds in the vivid colours 
of the tropics flash through the leaves. Fruit grows 
without tending ; the forest yields food ; no vipers 
lurk in the grass, nor wild beasts in the jungle. The 
heat is never greater than in Europe, and cold is un- 
known. Clear streams pour down from the hills ; 
clear bays run up from the sea: placid harbours of 
transparent water are enclosed by reefs of coral, and 
the long waves of the Pacific break outside in a cease- 
less glitter of foam. Yet the thunder crashes with 
a more awful roar here, and the lightning wears a 
more sublime terror. Hurricanes shiver the trees, 


| sweep the sea up to the mountains, and wreck an 


island in a night. Earthquakes growl below the soil, 
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and shake the foundations of the hills ; and volcanoes 
burn with a lurid glare that is seen across a hundred 
miles of ocean. It is like a fabled land of the poets ; 


| whose waves of deepest blue rose on high, always in 
beauty, and often in majestic grandeur, and curling, 


‘each lovely island is made a sort of fairy land, and | 


Ils of enchantment are thrown over its varied scenes.” 
The seed of the aoa was brought by a bird from the 
moon, where its spreading branches causes the dark 
spots in the planet’s disc. The bread-tree is a father’s 
self-sacrifice : ** I will die,” he said, ‘‘ and become food 
for our son. When you shall hear first a sound like 
that of a leaf, then of a flower, then of an unripe fruit, 
and then of a ripe round fruit falling on the ground, 
know that it is I who am become food for my son.” 
The rain is the weeping of Oro ; the rainbow his path- 


way toearth ; the dogs of Hiro raise their rough backs | 


above the sea; the very sharks are the gol’s horses, 


The sense of being in a region so strange and remote | 
was soon heightened to Mr. Buzacott by actual ex- | 


perience, 
without a missionary. The chief pressed him to go; 
‘¢we will be your servants; we will build you a 
chapel, school-house, and dwelling ; we will fence-in a 


garden ; all the bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees, all the 


On the east of the island there was a station | 


pigsand poultry, shall be yours.” It was hard to resist ; | 


but Tahiti was not the missionary’s place. At last 
the chief and his people ceased : Mr. Buzacott was to 


return from Taiarapu to Matavai ; his persistent friends | 
manned the boat and took him their own way ; and | 


when the plot was detected from shore, and a chief 
put off to the rescue, they did not give up their object, 
but declared they would seize his infant, and that the 
parents would soon follow: nor did they leave for 
some days, nor when they did were they at all con- 
vinced that they had done wrong. 
illustration of the moral confusion that would be found 


It was a curious | 


in islands less civilised, They respected the missionary | 


and his message ; they presented themselves for his 
teaching ; but they thought it no sin to steal him. 


Mr. Buzacott had already remained five mouths wait- | 
ing for an opportunity to reach his destination in the | 


island of Raratonga ; for ships were rare, and Rura- | 


tonga was out of the way. When he set sail, his old 
fortune followed him, and westerly winds made the 
journey of a week into four. ‘The island presented 
a most romantic appearance. Range upon range of 
mountains towered above each other, forming to the 
eye a gigantic ladder by which Titan might ascend far 
above the clouds and hold intercourse with the im- 
mortals ; the lowlands revealed cultivated spots amid 
stately trees and forests. ‘The very hills and moun- 
tains from base to summit were covered with dense 
wood of varied growth and colour. Mountain torrents 
leaped from crag to crag, forming the most lovely cas- 
eades and miniature waterfalls, and breathing a grate- 
ful coolness through the hot atmosphere. A vegetation 
of wondrous luxuriance grew down to the sea-shore, 
and seemed to contend with the ocean for every inch 
of ground. The battle-field of this bloodless war was 
& narrow strip of white sand that fringed the whole 
island. Then came the lagoon with its inexhaustible 
treasures of fish and coral of diverse hues. While be- 
yond, at varying distances, stood the reef of white 
coral, girdling the entire island, and protecting the 
soil from the absolute conquest of the rolling Pacitic, 


broke into white silvery spray on the coral wall, and 
sent swift wavelets towards the sandy beach.” 

John Williams was already on the island, locked up 
there by the same want of shipping that had delayed 
the new missionary ; and the people assembled in 
great excitement round the landing-place, ‘‘ a vast host 
of semi-savages, with long hair and tattooed faces, 
arms, and legs.” The native police cleared a passage, 
but the crowd was not to be baulked, and when the 
party reached the mission-house, every room was 
packed, and through the rough Venetians, ‘eyes, 
nothing but eyes, could be seen.” At the first native 
service, where there were thousands present, the scene 
was as novel, and eyes from every quarter were fixed 
upon the strangers, ‘‘ and wide-open mouths, full of 
pearly teeth ; while the long hair, which had never known 
a comb, gave the wearers a most hideous appearance.” 
**Ts there any danger?” Mrs. Buzacott had said to 
Williams, startled by the aspect of the crowds on the 
beach. ‘‘ There is none,” he was able to reply ; but it 
was not a reply he could have given four years before, 
The Raratongans were then notorious cannibals, and 
a party of those very men had once waylaid a poor man 
and his seven children, who were flying by night to 
a place of safety, killed them, baked them in the same 
oven, and joined in the meal. There were warriors 
who seldom appeared without human flesh suspended 
from the shoulder as a badge of honour. When an 
injury was received that could not be immediately 
revenged, a mark was tattooed on the throat—so 
many marks sometimes that the throat was covered— 
and till revenge was taken, each generation wore the 
badge ; nor could anything obliterate it but the death 
of some relative of the wrong-doer. One son who had 
thus received his father’s charge fell upon the family, 
seized them all, with the exception of a daughter, 
who escaped, put the bodies in the oven, called his 
relatives, and feasted on them with delight. Their 
mightiest chief considered human flesh his daintiest 
meal, and when the provision of the slain and captives 
failed, would have one of his own people killed. Nay, 
he had the flesh suspended in joints to the trees round 
the house, like meat on the hooks of a butcher’s shop. 
Three women, not above forty years of age, when con- 
versing with Williams, at Raiatea, confessed to having 
murdered twenty-one children, and the Raratongan 
women must have had the same sin to answer for. 
Human sacrifices were offered, to propitiate the gods. 
Licentious rites were practised with a licence that 
throws the worst of the Eyyptian Ghazawee an the im- 
purities of Hinduism into the shade. The tribes were 
reputed by the Tahitians to be the fiercest savages 
they had ever known. The first teachers Williams 
introduced barely escaped with their life. It wasa 
population so hopelessly bad that, at the time, he 
would have abandoned it; but Papeiha, a native 
Christian, sprang up, and leaped into the sea, crying, 
‘¢ Whether the savages spare me or kill me, I will land 
among them; Jehovah is my shield, I am in his 
hand.” Landing among a group of armed men, with 
only some portions of the Tahitian Bible wrappel in 
his handkerchief, this intrepid man commenced his 
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work. In part he succeeded. Before two years and 
a-half the idols were abolished, rough chapels and 
school-houses were erected, large congregations as- 
sembled, and children and adults crowded to be 
taught. There was the greatest apparent attention 
to instruction. The men could repeat the whole of a 
sermon. But there had not been one conversion ; 
the natives were content with civilisation ; and re- 
generation they did not profess to understand. It 
was at this juncture that Mr. Buzacott arrived. 
found Williams, in despair of ever leaving the island, 
busy in building his famous ship ; and as soon as he 
had got order into his household he appeared, to 
Williams’ delighted surprise, with his sleeves rolled 
up and a smith’s apron on, and was soon forging nails 
and bolts for the schooner. ‘* For an anvil there was 
a large block of basalt ; and the bellows amused me 
very much. The poles which worked the pumps were 
long and heavy pieces of iron-wood. It required thirty 
men to keep up the blast. These were divided into 
two parties, the one-half resting while the others were 
working. Such a machine for raising the wind was 
never before invented. To make the suckers air- 
tight, folds of tapu, or native cloth, were wrapped 


round them ; and if the blowers did not so mind their | 
work as to raise the break in regular succession, the | 


blast failed to be continuous, while through the spout 
live coals would not unfrequently be drawn in and 
set the bellows on fire.” The ship was launched, but 
owed its first passages to fair weather more than to 
the shipwrights ; yet some repairs preserved the Mes- 
senger of Peace for many a service in the cause of 
Christ. It was work that introduced the new mis- 
sionary to a new aspect of his life. The South Sea 
evangelist was to be able, like Paul, to work with his 
own hands, and minister to his own necessities. The 
people could not understand wants that they had never 
felt ; nor could he reduce himself to their barbarous 
simplicity. Involuntarily he became both the herald of 
the cross and the pioneer of civilisation. ‘* Missionaries 
had to be their own carpenters, cabinet-makers, and 
upholsterers.” Mr. Buzacott commenced modestly 
with a footstool, and advanced to a four-post bed ; 
he made chairs, but the wood was green, and they 
quickly fell to pieces ; he planted a field with sugar- 
cane and boiled the juice into treacle in a saucepan ; 
and salt he obtained from sea-water. The failures 
were perplexing enough, though only a stimulus to an 
active and practical mind ; and we are not surprised 
that, before long, the mission- house was well-furnished 
by his own hand ; that the mission families were never 
‘without sugar ; and that the builder of a four-legged 
stool became the architect of a church. When there 
were only a dozen slates for fifteen hundred scholars, 
he utilised a slatey stone of the island, and converted 


the spikes of the sea-urchins into pencils; and his | 


own wit sharpened others, for in one place he found 
that needles had been made out of iron hoops, split, 
and rounded with a file, and instead of an eye, a notch 
to which the banana fibre was tied ; so rudely some- 
times is necessity the mother of invention. 
Meanwhile, he was mastering the language and 
welding it with as much facility as he swung the 
hammer in Williams’ smithy ; and the chief was at- 


He | 


| tentive, courteous, and kinily; and Papeiha al] 
| that could be wished ; and he began to look for fruit, 
| Besides the great natural barrier of an unregenerate 
| heart, there were local hindrances. A chief on whom 
| a deep impression had been made flung himself back 
| into vice when a native teacher seiuced his daughter ; 
and the scandal spread its shame through the island,* 
| Ancient warriors who could not break the restraint of 
| law, and men that were touched by discontent, and 
seventy of the priests ‘* who had vowed a vow over 
| their sacred fire that they would die rather than 
submit to Immanuel,” plotted against the mission- 
aries, ‘It was no uncommon thing on a windy 
night to hear the alarm of fire, and on looking out 
to discover that the house of some native favourable 
to the new religion was in flames.” The chapel and 
schoolhouse were successively burnt. A guard of 
hundreds surrounded the missionary quarter to drive 
away intruders, and yet the conspiracy gathered 
strength. But it missed its opportunity, and wore its 
strength out, until a pestilence came and broke it up, 
A hurricane burst in 1831, terrible beyond anything 
the missionaries had ever seen, ‘‘ The ocean seemed 
to rise bodily and sweep over the lowlands with 
frightful rapidity,” provisions were destroyed, and 
| there came a famine. Rebellion, plague, hurricane, 
| and famine, wrought out their purpose. The natives 
felt that God was speaking, and that they must hear. 
They dropped in one by one, confessing hideous sins 
that they had — denied. Four of them, well- 
known men, werd baptised, and formed the nucleus of 
the first Christian Church. They ‘‘ appeared full of 
love to Christ and love for the souls of their country- 
men. Nearly the whole of their time was given 
cheerfully to the Lord’s work. They would go two 
and three together in some cases, and in others singly. 
The compulsory summons to the chapel was dropped, 
and instead of religion being associated with the 
| chief, the people were taught their personal respon- 
| sibility.” The visits of these members were always 
| ended by prayer. ‘‘Scarcely a sermon was now 
preached without a blessing. Penitents came daily, 
anxiously inquiring, and often by night the mission- 
ary would be aroused by some sin-stricken soul unable 
to wait until the morning; the whole island became 
a garden of the Lord ; and to the present day no spot 
of the mission field can compare with Raratonga in 
the variety and abundance of its precious fruit.” + 











* At Savaii, in the Samoas, Mr. Buzacott mentions the hindrance of 
runaway sailors, who set up superstitions on their own uccount. A 
young fellow assumed the title of Tangipo, the night-crier, erected 
a@ rough pulpit in a native hut, and placed upon it some old 
books he had brought ashore. ‘‘These he styled sacred books, 
which he allowed to be uncovered only on Sundays. In imitation 
of the Evangelists, he persuaded the people to assemble for worship 
on the Lord’s day. The service consisted on the part of the hearers 
m coming to the sacred books and listening to some paragraph 
| read by the sailor out of one of the books, which he did not deign 
to explain to his audience He managed to be regarded as the high 
priest of his lotu or religion, and as such was held in high repute, 
and liberally supported by his disciples.” Another, Joe Gimlet, 
‘taught the natives to keep the Sabbath as a day of feasting and 
| worship. His followers met in their places of worship, and went 
through certain performances which had been practised in their 
heathen superstitions, and to these he added the firing of muskets, 
| and some absurd and unintelligible references to the name of Jesus 

Christ.” 
| 4 The four first Christians to whom so much was owed were after- 
| wards unanimously chosen deacuns. Maran, who bad murdered the 
| father with his seven children, died full of joy. ‘luata died, exhorting 
an ungodly nephew on whom his words took effect, and who in his 








| turn died as a teachor in New Caledonia. Uriarau, an old warrior, 
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Some of the instances were striking. ‘*On Thurs- 
day morning very early, I found Abera, an old chief, 
an uncle of Makea’s, waiting at the door of my study. 
It was only about five o'clock, and he said he had 
been waiting long before daybreak. The sermon I 
had preached on the evening before had deprived him 
of sleep. He said it so exactly suited his case that 
he felt as if I were preaching to him alone, ‘The 
subject was, Who have fled for refuge. Holding his 
head down, he directed my attention to a large scar 
on the back of it, saying it was done by his own 
brother in their heathenism. Their father had died, 
and left him a portion of land, at which his eldest 
brother was very angry ; and as he was not willing 
to give it up, he was determined to kill him, One 
day, as he was walking alone, a short distance in ad- 
vance, his brother hurled a large stone at his head, 
which laid it open. He fell down bleeding, and his 
brother, supposing him to be dead, dragged the body 
aside into the bush, and left it. After a while con- 
sciousness returned ; and, weak as he was, he crawled 
away, aud succeeded in reaching the residence of 
Makea, and put himself under his protection. Makea, 
the chief, received him, and defended his rights, 
Abera said, ‘You told me in your sermon last night 
that I was still in danger—the justice of God was 
pursuing me on account of my sins, and that unless 
I fled to the refuge God had provided, I should be 
overtaken and perish. Like as I was successful in 
obtaining protection from my own brother, who 
sought my life, so now I[ wish to flee to Jesus to be 
saved from the hands of the avenger.’” Makea 
was the greatest and bravest man in Rarotonga, 
and one of the most cruel, ‘On one occasion he 
found a thief stealing some trifle from his premises ; 
he seized the thief, bound him to a tree, thrust his 
spear through his body, and thus nailed him to the 
tree. He then left the man in this awful situation, 
and coolly went home to his dinner. After which he 
returned to his victim, whose agonies were excrucia- 
ting, and whose cries for mercy were heartrending ; 
but the heart of Makea knew nought of mercy, or 
even of pity : seizing the end of the spear, he literally 
dragged the spear to and fro through the poor cul- 
prit’s body, until death put an end to his torture.” 
He attached himself to the missionaries long before 
he believed in Christ ; and his conversion followed 
some singular incidents in his life. As chief judge he 
had sentenced many persons for adultery, when it 
came out that he himself was guilty. He frankly 
confessed it, and insisted that the law must be obeyed. 
As no one at the station would venture to be judge, 
the chiefs and judges of the other two stations were 
summoned, “and a large concourse gathered at the 
gate of the entrance to his own house, the usual place 
of trial. 
Ngatangiia, was appointed to pass the sentence. 
Makea stood up as a culprit, and made a solemn con- 


Tupe, the excellent and upright judge of | island. 


fines, with faithful and cautionary remarks.” After 
asermon on Zaccheus, the mission-house was beset 
with persons, some of high rank, restoring tools and 
other articles they had stolen, and bringing a present 
of a fowl as interest for the loan. Makea had nothing 
of this kind to restore, but he had appropriated land of 
the lesser chiefs ; and inviting those he had wronged 
to a feast, he confessed his sin, and restored to every 
man his own. In the adult school he sat on the same 
form with Ma, the sorcerer, Maeau, an old priest, and 
some ancient warriors, notorious for their savage life ; 
and a little boy might often be seen teaching them 
the mysteries of reading and writing. He lived long 
enough after his conversion to prove its reality, and 
died in peace. It was surely natural when the people 
said, ‘‘ Oh, what a wonderful thing is the Gospel ! ” 
Nor was the change it wrought confined to a few; 
nor was it less broad, and marked, and deep, than we 
might expect. 

‘* Well, my friend,” said Mr. Pitman to a very old 
man who went into his study, ‘‘ what is your busi- 
ness ?” 

‘I wish to give myself to God in baptism.” 

*¢ Ts that the real desire of your heart ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, the real desire.” 

** Do you love God and Christ ?” 

** Yes, I love God. I have been a wretched being, 
a great warrior in this place, and many a one have I 
slain in my days of ignorance; but there is a new 
day. We now hear things that we never heard before. 
I heard you preach from these words, God forbid that 
I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I thought much about the cross of Christ.” 

‘Do you know who is Christ ?” 

‘¢ He is the Son of God.” 

** What was his object in coming into this world ?’’ 

**To be the true sacrifice for sins, that we might be 
saved.” 

** Do you pray to Him ?” 

*¢ Oh, yes.” 

*© Do you trust in Him ?” 

“Yes, like this,” leaning his back and his whole 
weight against the sofa inthe study. ‘* My soul thus 
leans on Christ.” 

At a missionary meeting in the island, an old man 
| rose up and said, **I have lived during the reign of 
| four kings, In the first I was but young; we were 

continually at war, and a fearful season it was—watch- 

ing and hiding with fear were ail our engagements. 
| During the reign of the second we were overtaken 
| with a severe famine, and all expected to perish. 
|Then we ate rats and grass, and this wood and the 

other wood, and many other unmentionable things. 
| During the third we were conquered, and became the 
| peck and prey of the two other settlements of the 
| Then, if a man went to fish he rarely ever 
| returned ; or if a woman went any distance to fetch 
wood, she was rarely ever seen again. But during 





fession of his sins before them all, and Tupe fearlessly | the reign of the third king, we were visited by another 


passed the sentence on him and his guilty companion, | 
aay catnngenied the sentence, which consisted of | king of love,—Jesus the Lord from heaven. 





PO away in a calm, firm trust. And Ma, the sorcerer, to whens 


are the Gospel put an end, is still alive at fourscore years, the 
_ — of the island. 


He has 

| gained the victory—He has conquered our hearts,” 
These missionary meetings themselves read curiously 

| within a generation of the time when a missionary ran 





king—a great king, a good king, a powerful king, a 
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imminent risk of being eaten. 
the open air, somewhat in the German fashion, for an 
entire day of missionary festival. They diue after the 
service, in some quiet spot among the woods, with the 


| 
The people meet in | 


number of converts increased, a missionary College 
was established, where evangelists received a suitable 


| training, and a female school was opened by Miss 


leaves of the hibiscus for table-cloth and plates ; and | 


after dinner they resume their graver work, “say 
their little words” on the subject before them, and 
bring their gifts.* To such a people the Bible was a 
priceless treasure, 


Buzacott for the daughters of the chiefs, and at once 
became popular. It became a rare thing for a child 
of eight to be unable to read and write, many of the 


| scholars had attained proficiency in arithmetic, geo- 


It was at first only accessible in | 


manuscript, and to the most was only to be had by | 
memory ; but ‘*‘ whole chapters were repeated almost | 


without a single blunder.” The first edition of the 
Bible in print, consisting of 5000 copies, was imme- 
diately sold, and the native purchasers thus com- 
pletely repaid the grant made by the Bible Society, 
When Makea received it, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Now am 
I a great chief.” It was the first thing that Tupe 
tried to save from his burning house ; and when, 
though at the risk of his life, he failed, -he piteously 
moaned, **Oh! 


teacher, the book of God is con- | 


sumed; let not my house and property be regarded ; | 


but oh ! my book, my book!” ‘ Friends,” said Mrs, 
Buzacott, as she passed through the settlement one 
evening, and found a family sitting in the dark, ‘‘ how 
is it that you are sitting in the dark? Have you no 
oil?” ‘* We have very little,” they replied ; ‘‘ so we 
keep the lamp burning while we read the Scriptures, 
and then we blow it out and sit in the dark till we 
sleep.” It was in the schools that the main early 
work of the missionary was done. The attendance was 
large, for every one was anxious to master the cabal- 
istic signs of the alphabet, and ‘‘ to make chips talk.” 
Natives often followed the letter-carrier, and put 
their ear as near as they could in hope of hearing the 
contents. ‘They would chant over the lessons they 
had learnt, as if they were so many heathen songs ; 


| in 1857. 





and repeat the alphabet as a form of prayer.t A | 


thousand adults assembled at suurise, and fifteen hun- 
dred children came an hour and a half later ; and as 
the primary instruction advanced, adult classes were 
formed, where instruction of a higher kind was im- 
parted, and the fanciful legends on natural phenomena 
were exchanged for accurate knowledge.t[ When the 





* At a meeting in Vavau, Mr. Pritchard mentions that almost 100/. 
was subscribed; King George contributing ten sovereigns which he 
had received for the model of a Tong. canoe, that, as the best mechanic 
in the island, he had good-naturedly built for the captain of a ship- 
of-war. The same sovereign was on the list of local preachers. 

+ ‘* An aged couple who resided near the mission-house were greatly 
alarmed by the evening visits of a cat belonging to the native teacher. 
The cat’s peculiar mew drew their attention to the door of their dwell- 
ing, and being pitch dark, they saw what they described as two balls 
of fire. The wife began to remonstrate with her husband for having 
anything to do with the new religion; for without her consent, and 
contrary to her wishes, he had attended the daily instructions. 
‘Seo,’ said she, ‘what your conduct has brought upon us. Here is 
this monster come from the teacher to visit us. Alas! we shall be 
destroyed.’ Poor puss, hearing tae sound of muffle] conversation, 
began to grow frightened, too, and sent forth some of her most terri- 
fic cries. ‘Oh, Jiaki,’ said the wife, ‘say some of the prayers you have 
learned.’ Both immediately dropped on their knees, and Jiaki began 
most earnestly to cry, ‘ B, a, Ba; b, e, be; b, i, bi; b, 0, bo ;’ where- 
upon the cat flew home in terror at such unwonted supplications.” 

t Of the legends floating through Raratonga, Mr. Buzacott has pre- 
served the following-account of the origin of the sun and moon :— 

*One of the goddesses brought forth a son. Two of the gods 
claimed the paternity of the child, and so equally balanced were their 
claims, that the child was adjudged to be cut in two, and half given 
to each. The god who received the head and shoulders for his part, 
threw it into the sky, and it became the sun. The other god, not 
knowing what to do with his part, threw it away into the bush. He 
was soon after visited by the sun-maker, who inquired what he had 
dono with his portion? He said that he had thrown it away. ‘ Give 








graphy, and astronomy ; and Sir Edward Belcher wag 
shown ‘*a manuscript copy of the New Testament, 
the writing clear and intelligible,” and the work of one 
of the pupils. At first there were no school-books, but 
this want was soon repaired by the indefatigable mis- 
sionary. He taught himself printing; and while his 
brother missionaries helped him in translation, he set 
up, corrected, printed, and bound the sheets, Begin- 
ning with no better agency than a worm-eaten press, 
he printed not less than 100,000 volumes, and most 
of them prepared by himself. ‘They included the Old 
and New Testaments, the ** Pilgrim’s Progress,” Watts’ 
books for children, Bogue’s ‘* Theological Lectures,” 
and various elementary reading books, that in later 
editions were illustrated by woodcuts, But the result of 
these labours may be best estimated by what we know of 
Mr. Buzacott’s station, Avarua, when he left the island 
The original native hut was merely a respect- 
able shed, thatched in with palmetta leaf, provided 
with an aperture of four feet square for door and win- 
dows, and sufficiently large to receive from forty to 
fifty tenants. At Avarua a broad and level road runs 
for two miles parallel with the beach, bordered on 
each side by detached cottages, that, with their bright 
coral plaster, and Venetian blinds, and pretty gardens, 
look more like a European than a native settlement. 
Ornamental plants shade the white coral footpath from 
each house to the street, which is itself planted with 
rows of the beautiful Ti tree. Many of the cottages 
are stone, and are furnished with beds, tables, chairs, 
sofas, and cupboards. About a quarter of a mile from 
the road, on a terrace cut away from a steep hill, lies 
the mission-house, gleaming through an avenue of 
cocoa-nuts. The mission college is a much larger 
building, also on ground terraced out of the hill, and 
built ofblock coral. Besides school-rooms, lecture-rooms, 
and residence, it includes a surgery ; and close by are 
the cottages of the married students. Six months’ pro- 
bation is always required, and the course occupies four 
years. Their wives are trained by the missionary’s wife; 


| and the unmarried students live together; though all 


it to me,’ said the sun-maker, and on receiving it, he threw it also | 


into the heavens, and it became the moon. In the horned stage of | fallen, though many of these Jast had been restored. 


meet in the common dining-hall, where the women 
superintend the commissariat week about. The annual 
cost of a student is £5; and twenty students and 
their wives can be educated, clothed, and boarded for 
about £3 a week.* The chief edifice of the settle- 





the moon the children were told by their parents that the horns were 
the legs of the lad, and when full the dark places were pointed out as 
the marks of decomposition that had taken place while it lay in the 
bush,’ 

During a total eclipse, Mr. Buzacott was called out to witness 
Tangarva destroying the sun. ‘The eclipse had justcommenced. A 
small part of the sun’s disc appeared gone. ‘ Look !’ said they, ‘that 
is the first bite; and he will not be content till he has swallowed the 
whole.’ The question was put,.if the sun had been eaten before by 
Tangaroa, how did they manage to get it back again? They replied, 
by giving him so much food as to make him sick, and cause him to 
vomit back the sun.” 

* In 1857, 61 of the students were at mission work ; 7 superannu- 
ated; 36 had died; 4 men, 2 women, and a child had been mas- 
sacred; 4 widows had returned home; 10 had retired, and 21 h 
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ment is the handsome Gothic church, the third that 
Mr. Buzacott had planned and built. The massive 
walls are three feet in thickness, and, like the colleze, 
it has been constructed to resist the fury of the storm- 
wind. A bell, which the natives erected in the 
western tower, summons the thousand worshippers, 
to which the Christians have been reduced by de- 
population. When Mr. Pritchard entered the school 
(where there appeared to be about 800) the children 
had just assembled, and, as their custom is, one of 
the boys was requested to give out a hymn. “A 
youth about thirteen or fourteen years of age went 
into the superintendent’s desk, and, with the greatest 
composure imaginable, read out distinctly a hymn in 
their own language. They all stood up, and, as with 


to the Son of David.* Only a few years before, the 
children on that island were running about naked and 
filthy, indulging in all kinds of vice, and actually 
eating human flesh.” The change in dress is almost 
as complete as the climate will permit. A native, 
who had been out a little into the world, declared, on 
his return, that the people were dressed ‘ the same as 
in Sydney.” Cotton, indigo, and sugar are culti- 
vated ; horses, cattle, and farm-yard fowl haye been 
introduced ; and the gardens display almost every 
vegetable and fruit that will freely grow. Thirty 


food of the people, but much of what they at present 
consume can be “ prepared and kept with care.” A 
hundred vessels call in one year. A code of laws is 
fairly administered through judges and police, who 
are to be found in every settlement. Congregations 
no longer assemble at the will of the chief or by mili- 
tary summons, but with as much earnestness as in 
Europe, and most families worship God twice a day. 
“On one occasion, no less than 700 communicants 
assembled round the table of the Lord.” And an 
anecdote, taken at random, will show the sincerity of 
this Christian life. Amid the weeping which rose at 
tidings of Williams’ death, a native student stood up 
and said, ‘‘ Do not delay to send the Gospel to Erro- 
manga, The Word of God must prosper where the 
blood of his servant has been shed. The seed is 





* The singing of those children was to those who knew them as 
marvellous as anything about them; for although Williams had de- 
clared it was impossible to make Raratongans sing, Mr. Buzacot 
who seemed to have a knack for everything, made their singing a 
most attractive part of public worship; and the Raratongan hymn- 
book went through successive editions, till it included nearly 300 
hymns. It is said that, having few opportunities of getting musical 





natives to the mountains, cut down a suitable tree, took it home, and 
out of it made a bass viol. A seraphine was afterwards purchased ly 
the natives, and the pleasant chanting of Avarua was famous 
through the Southern Seas, 











one heart and one voice, sang most sweetly Hosania | 


years ago a hurricane would have swept away the | 






instruments from England or Australia, Mr. Buzacott took some | 





| already sown.” And a hum of Amens followed the 
appeal. 

That is the picture left of Avarua—of a change that 
was chiefly wrought through the agency of one man, 
whom the islanders venerated as a father in Christ, 
and who lived to see an entire race of savages trans- 
| formed into an earnest, energetic Christian Church. 
His strength was overtasked, and at length gave way. 
He had already spent five years in England, but they 
were spent in hard work, in revising and completing the 
translation of the Bible. He had found time tosailamong 
the islands, and encourage and help the missionaries. 
And his unbroken toil had worn him out at last, 
He determined to leave the work free to a younger 
and stronger man, and left the island. ‘* Barakoti,”’ 
said one, ‘*I know what we were in heathenismn. 
These eyes of mine have seen it. No lives were safe. 
We were like beasts ; aud when our bodies were slain, 
they were dragged about the ground and ill-treated ; 
others were cut in pieces whilst alive, and suffered all 
kinds of cruelties. This was our state when you came 
amongst us. You taught us better things. Do not 
leave us. Live and die with us.” The people flung 
themselves at his feet, with tears, that he might change 
his mind. Resolute in this, as in all else, he quietly 
| continued the preparations for his departure. The 
population accompanied him to the beach, and stood 
weeping on the shore ; and from the deck of the Johi 
| Williams the true-hearted missionary took his last 
look of the happy town he had created, and waichel 
those shores recede that he had first seen with so 
much wonder thirty years before. He was to have 
returned to England, but he died last year in Sydney, 
working to the end, and the last words he spoke 
were something like his life—Christ is all iv all. 
‘Dear friend,” wrote Makea to his widow, ‘“ the 
whole of the population have gone into mourning for 
| Barakoti ; we are still wearing it; it is universal. 
| All the chapels are in mourning. The pulpit at 
Avarua is covered with black, and the galleries with 
white tapu, on which are printed our lamentations for 
Barakoti.” ‘‘ Barakoti,” wrote one of the native pas- 
tors, “ has left his likeness, so that all Raratonya can 
look at it.” He does not sleep in any vale of pleasant 
Devonshire ; ‘‘ Raratonga, and the Raratonga Bible, 
and Rarotongan evangelists are his monument ;” but the 
story of Aaron Buzacott will surely linger by the ancient 
chapel of South Moulton until some other heart is 
touched by it to say, Lord, here am I: send me.* 








* Since the Life of Williams, there has been no picture from the 
South Sea Missions so vivid as in the Life of Buzacott (‘* Mission Life 
| in the Islands of the Pacific”). It may be hoped that the demand 
for a new edition will allow of fuller details, and that they will be 
better put together. 
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THROUGH THE MIST. 


No sunset closed the dim grey day, 
The mist swept upward from the sea 
And shrouded all things drearily ; 
The light died down without a ray, 
And the night mingled with the mist, 
And there was darkness ere we wist. 


And, as we went upon our way, 

We could not see each other’s face ; 

The homeward path we could not trace, 
Though straight before our feet it lay, 

It seemed, things loomed so strange and vast, 
An unknown land through which we passed 


Still, step by step, we homeward drew, 
And though I could not see Thy smile, 
Yet beaming down on me the while 


UNFORGIVING 


Part II. 
Fear not snow-drift driving fast, 
Slect, or hail, or levin blast ; 
Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 
Ani the sleep be on thee cast 
That shall ne’er know waking. 


Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone : 

Earth flits fast, and time draws on,— 

Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan, 
Day is near the breaking. 


Tre cottage, to resume my tale, which I at length 
reached—and where they who watched a dyiny bed 
muttered to each other, ‘‘She cannot pass away with 
that on her mind, it tethers her here”—like others 
of the same class, was thatched with straw. On each 
side of the door stood a window, the lower panes of 
which were filled with wood instead of glass; an 
arrangement which an Englishman, who gives an 
account of his travels in Scotland early in the seven- 
teenth century, mentions as common not only in the 
best houses of Edinburgh at that period, but in Holyrood 
Palace itself. These wooden panes indicated some- 
thing else than Scotch poverty. Hung on hinges, 
they admitted of being opened ; an arrangement that 
explains a line in an old popular song, and was well 
adapted for sanitary purposes. How often have I 
wished for them when breathing the foul, pestilential 
air of Edinburgh’s Cowgate and Grassmarket tene- 
ments !—the loss of light they caused being more than 
compensated by the free admission they gave to the 
fresh breath of heaven. The cottage of the woman to 
whose strange deathbed I had been summoned, 
consisted of two apartments, called the but and 
the ben, and a small closet. The first was that in 
daily use, where the household work was done, the 
family ate as well as prepared their meals, and also 











AND 
BY THE EDITOR. 





Thy tender smile was there 1 knew, 
And in the light of home anon 
Into my gladdened heart it shone. 


Even so the mists of fear and doubt 
Come sweeping upward from the sea 

Of fathomless eternity, 

Blotting earth’s fairest features out, 

And deep’ning with their blinding breath 
The darkness of the night of death. 


Yet, when the awful shadows loom, 
When fades the Saviour’s face of love, 
When from our Father’s house above 
No home lights lead us through the gloom, 
Still, step by step, in faith we fare, 
The light we see not still is there. 

I. C. Kwox. 


UNFORGIVEN. 


slept, till it grew so large as to overflow into the ben, 
That, the best-furnished of the two, sometimes boast- 
ing a chest of drawers, polished chairs, and an eight- 
day clock, was commonly reserved for the accommo- 
dation of visitors, and for great occasions—festive 
meetings, baptisms, marriages, and such like. The 
floor of the but was clay : its fire-place an open one, 
where the fuel, chiefly peat, or furze, or logs of wood, 
burned on the hearth-stone, while the smoke, though 
partly straying into the room, where it hung in dun 
folds and coated the bare rafters with a black, lustrous 
varnish, went curling up a chimney so spacious that 
you could sit with your feet at the fire, and study the 
stars overhead. These dwellings were simply, perhaps 
I should say, often meanly furnished, Yet, the abodes 
of an educated, shrewd, and pious peasantry, there 
were few of them but had one or two shelves for 
books, where, besides the Bibles and catechisms of 
the family, you would find Boston’s ‘‘ Fourfold State,” | 
Ambrose’s ** Looking unto Jesus,” Willison’s ‘* Sacra- 
mental Meditations,” a volume or two of John Owen ; 
and along with them some old ballads, perhaps a cheap 
geographical dictionary, and a few other books of 
secular knowledge. 

As calculated to increase the interest which, in 
these days, is felt in the Waldensian Church of Italy, 
that poorest, smallest, yet oldest true Church in Chris- 
tendom, I may mention that I was often pleasantly 
reminded of this feature of the old Scotch peasantry 
during a visit I lately paid to its mountain homes. 
Take, for example, a cottage in one of its highest and 
wildest valleys. It was the home of one of the poor 
peasant proprietors, and stood near the celebrated rock 
of the Balsille, where Henri Arnaud, at the head of 
seven hundred gallant men, defied for six long, weary, 
wintry months the armies of France and Savoy— 
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| 
against these emissaries of Papal Rome, holding up a | 
banner for the truth, and achieving prodigies of | 
valour. My readers must understand that, though | 
in “Sunny Italy,” the inhabitants of these valleys 
have to face the storms and endure many of the 
rigours of an Arctic winter; hardships greatly aggra- 
vated by their scanty stores both of food and fuel. 
Wood abounds in their noble forests ; but the labour 
required to cultivate their patches of soil away up 
among the precipices, and on the steep slopes of the 
snow-erowned mountains, is such as to leave them 
little time to lay in a stock of fuel. Hence, half the | 
inhabitants of the parish, where this cottage stood, 
though proprietors of the lands they cultivate, sleep, and 
eat, and work for five months of the year in the lower | 
storey of their houses, in company with their cattle, 
for the sake of the heat they give out. I grieved to 
see the members of this noble church, the descendants 
of heroic martyrs, suffering such hardships, steeped to 
the lips in poverty ; but how was my pity changed to 
astonishment and admiration ? In the poor, bare house 
where I stood, I found a library of not less than thirty 
books, great and small; and among these, interesting 
to see and curious to tell, French translations of 
some of Ryle’s tracts and Spurgeon’s sermons, The 
Valdese, by this and many things else, reminded me 
of the old, poor but virtuous, intelligent, Bible- 
reading, Sabbath-keeping peasantry of Scotland — 
many of whom still exist, and whose character in con- 
nexion with the subject of their dwellings, I would 
make a digression to free from ignorant and un- 
merited aspersions. 

It has been fancied and asserted that where people 
live in such cottages as I have described, and found 
this woman dying in, the proprieties of life cannot 
possibly be maintained. Decency, it is said, must 
always be lost where a whole family live and sleep in 
one room. So many of our modern sanitarians and 
philanthropists allege ; to use the words of Paul, “un- 
derstanding neither what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm.” I venture, on the contrary, to affirm from 
personal observation that many of the old Scotch 
peasants who lived in such circumstances would com- 
pare favourably in point of delicacy and decent habits 
with people in any rank of life, or any country under the 
sun. Those who assume that it must have been other- 
wise, do so through their ignorance of the arrange- 
ments that obtained in these cottages, and espe- 
cially of the merits and mysteries of what are called 
box-beds, This was an old invention, which no doubt 
owed its existence to those feelings of delicacy it at once 
gratified and preserved. These beds, let me explain, 
were so screened all round with a wooden framework, 
that when the sliding doors by which they were entered 
were closed, the party within was completely con- 
cealed. Each such bed in the single apartment 
where the family slept was thus in fact a room within 
the room, and as much shut out from observation as | 
if it had been a separate chamber in another quarter 
of the house. Being furnished within with shelves | 
for clothes and other things, the persons inside these 
wooden walls could dress and undress with as delicate 
& regard to propriety as the Queen in her palace or a | 
duchess in her dressing-room. And, since our poorer | 





| side. 


classes find it almost impossible to pay the rent 
demanded, especially in the large towns, for two or 
three apartments, and therefore herd together in a 
way offensive to decency and destructive of virtue, it 
might be well worth considering whether this old 
fashion might not be introduced among them with 
advantage. A simple device, which I saw in use in 
Brittany, where such beds are common, removes the 
chief objection to which they stand exposed. In that 


| part of France where the natives, who speak not the 
| French but a Celtic tongue, have preserved unchanged 


for five hundred years, if not from the days of the 
Druids, the customs of their ancestors, you will see 
three or four such beds in one apartment. Made of 
beautiful walnut or cherry wood, polished like a mirror, 
and carved with considerable taste, they are orna- 
mental rather than otherwise ; and having a breadth 
of five or six inches of open lattice-work at the top, 
they are constructed with an eye to fresh air as well 
as to those delicate proprieties of life, which, being 
germane to virtue and godliness, Sabbath sermons and 
Sunday magazines do well to recommend. 

To return now to my story. It was in sucha bed the 
woman whom I had been requested to visit lay a-dying. 
So soon as I entered the cottage her attendants hailed 
my appearance, expecting that she would now unbur- 
den her conscience, and get free to depart; and so 
drop the curtain on a scene that was one of pain to her, 
and terror to them. They hastened to announce my 
arrival. I heard her mutter something in reply, but 
could neither catch the words, nor see her face. There 
was no light but what, coming from the fire on the 
hearth, threw a feeble and ghastly glare over the room, 
and the forms and faces of her attendants ; while, 
though its doors stood open, the pillow on which her 
head lay was cast into deep shadow by the fixed frame- 
work of the bed. Getting a candle lighted I placed 
it on a shelf inside, where it shone full on the form 
and face of what looked much more like a dead than 
a living body. The countenance was singularly pallid ; 
the nose pinched sharp ; the eyes deeply sunk in their 
sockets ; the features firm and rigid ; and the brow, 
from which I put back some grey dishevelled locks, felt 
chill and clammy. The only sign of life was in the eyes, 
which, though partially glazed with a film, followed all 
my movements ; strangely, I may say horribly, mingling 
the features of life and death, giving to the body the 
appearance of an animated corpse. I did not- wonder 
much, knowing the common superstitions of the 
country, that those who watched her had got ner- 


| vous, and possessed with the notion that some dread- 
| ful crime lay heavy on her conscience, which she must 
| reveal ere the spirit was allowed to leave its mortal 
| tabernacle, 


For a few moments I silently contem- 
plated the solemn sight; and on waking from my 
reverie found the attendants standing close by my 
During those years which I spent so happily as 
a country minister, I was often annoyed on my visits 


| to the dying by the neighbours, no doubt with the best 


intentions, pouring into the house—crowding the 
room, The practice was inconsiderate, depriving of 


| fresh air one who was, perhaps, with heavy lift of chest 


and shoulders gasping for breath. Besides, it altogether 
prevented or interfered with free and confidential 
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LAZARUS. 


(Continued from page 770.) 


TERE were neighbours and friends to welcome the 
dead man back. The merest spectators could not 
resist the infection of delight. We think of the 
vacant places filled up in many hearts ; of the happy 
stop put to the mourning of those four days ; of the 
busy, eager greetings ; a joy too bright and absorbed 
to allow of other thoughts but one. We think of the 
ory we have uttered after the departed; involuntary, 
wailing, hopeless cry forced from us by grief or keen 
memories ; and of what we might have felt, had that 
cry been stilled by their return. Yet an awe over- 
shadowed the joy. It was not a return to life from 
the verge of death, a reversal of the last sad words 
of the physician, a recovery from faint or stupor 
that had worn death’s aspect. But the gates of the 
invisible world had been flung open to let Lazarus 
pass out, and a word had done it, and He who 
spoke the word was standing in the midst. Before 
this Master, who could spoil the kingdom of death 
and bind the strong man, men would hush the babble 
and tumult of their gladness. The sisters, above all, 
must have felt the strangeness of the scene. Covering 
their eyes from the ghastly sight in the tomb and 
then lifting them to see their brother alive, clinging 
to the sympathy of their brother’s friend and the 
tears He wept with them and then face to face with 
that brother himself, knowing him dead and seeing him 
living, yearning yet too timid to touch him and clasp 
him, haunted by the dream that he was but half real, 
and that he must come back changed and perhaps in 
future isolated—it was all too sudden to be realised, 
nor dared they trust themselves to take what God 
had given, till their joy swept away “all subtle 
thought, all curious fears,” and they led him to the 
house and could look with hungry love into his eyes. 
Then the mourners wound their way back to Jeru- 
salem, the burial-place grew silent and deserted, the 
shadows lay in deep folds among the hills, and in the 
family of Bethany there was peace, and the Prince of 
Peace himself was there, and Lazarus, his friend, 
whom He had raised from the dead. 


ZY. 


Lazarus appears only once again, and that appear- 
ance, perfectly simple and natural in itself, manifestly 
owes its place in the record to the miracle, and 
not to the personal history of the man. He took his 
place at a feast when Jesus was afterwards enter- 
tained in Bethany, where his sisters were also present. 
Bethany had already come to be the village where 
Lazarus lived ; Lazarus himself had come to be, he 
that was dead. It was the miracle that was poiuted 
at, and the man for the miracle’s sake. The interest 
of that supper does not turn on him, but on Mary; 
there is no record of his words, or of his bearing to 
Jesus, or of the words of others about him. He had 
already borne his witness to the human sympathy 
and divine might of Jesus; for all purposes of illus- 
tration his life was at an end; and the next light flung 








on the character of Christ is from Mary, not from 
him. But his resurrection was not a mere apparition, 
a moment’s wonder : he was visible, within easy reach, 
The loud voice had already repelled the insinuation 
that there was any murmured incantation or wizardry 
about it; his daily presence would remain as the 
simplest evidence of what had happened. The veil 
of mystery that hung over him on his return is lifted 
up to let us see that he resumed the functions of his 
life. He returned to be a brother in his home, a 
neighbour to his townsmen, a friend to Jesus. He 
ate and drank, he went to men’s houses, he took his 
part in society. That is the last impression of him 
that we have. There was indeed a young man who 
was seen at night in Gethsemane hastily roused from 
some near house, for he had only a linen cloth cast 
about his body, and who narrowly escaped being made 
a prisoner. He has been identified with Lazarus. It 
is not improbable ; it is natural even that Lazarus 
would cling to Jesus at the last; if the identity is 
assumed, it would explain his apparent absence from 
the crucifixion.* But as far as any absolute certainty 
goes, as far as the narrative requires, we take leave 
of him at the supper where he saw his sister anoint 
their Saviour’s feet. Church legend gives him thirty 
more years of life, and makes him die at sixty ; it sends 
him and his sisters out in a leaky boat and takes them 
by miracle to preach the Gospel at Marseilles ; it leads 
him to martyrdom, and fetches his bones to Constanti- 
nople and builds over them achurch. It is not this 
exactly that we care to know, even if we could. He 
had seen death ; he had been vanquished and led away 
by it into whatever is beyond. Men have been brought 
very near to die and have recovered, when a second 
or a breath would have turned the scale. They 
have come back with an awe and reserve that never 
wore quite away. Men have surrendered themselves 
to death, calmly faced and expected it, yet have 
rejoined the living. But nozfe of these cases tell us 
what it actually is to die. We see strange lights 
gleaming from dying eyes, sudden starts of happy 
souls, and flashes of intelligence that beautify the 
face. We hear words of broken rapture, see the 
struggle to tell something that is felt for the first time, 
look wistfully on, and only watch the secret pass away 
behind the closed lips and the silence of the grave. 
What is it? What is the pain? What revelation 
bursts upon the spirit at its release? Lazarus could 
have told. He kept the wonder in his heart. He 
had actually been in the world of shadows. He could 
declare what the grave is like. When he resumed 
his place, the mark of that awful knowledge was upon 
him. They flocked out from Jerusalem to see him 





* Professor Plumptre in his article on Lazarus in ‘Smith's Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” and in the notes to his poem on the same 
subject, (“Lazarus and other Poems,") says all that can be said for 
this hypothesis, as well as for the identity of the young ruler with 
Lazarus. His argument on this latter point is extremely ingenious 
and interesting. The Lazarus of his poem, and of the more drainatio 
“Epistle of Karshish,” in Mr. Browning's ‘‘Men and Women,” is & 
fine ethical study, and extremely suggestive. 
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pass the street.* Children might point to him as they 
did afterwards to Dante in Florence. He held in his 
keeping the experience for which the world is sighing. 
If he loosed his tongue, how men would hang upon 
his words, and hear a tale more wonderful than it ever 
fell to man to tell. Were the links of memory un- 
broken, or was there a gap like what a fever leaves ? 
Did he maintain a fixed reserve, or did Martha and 
Mary and John listen to his story while yet a 
‘¢ silence sealed the lips of that Evangelist?” These 
are questions that spring up whether we will or no, 
to which we can return no answer. It would harmo- 
nise with his character if we suppose him silent and 
self-involved ; it would be in keeping with all that we 
have felt if he bore the mark of his marvellous rescue 
to his second grave.t What he had seen beyond may 
well have sent him back to life with a more solemn 
sense of its issues, and of sin, and of the mystery of 
conscience and the face of God. The voice that sum- 
moned him by an irresistible obedience from which the 
supremest obstacles fell away may have retained a 
special power, and calm unhesitating submission to 
the will of God may have characterised his life.t He 
had brought back the fact that death was conquered, 
so that not by faith alone, but by actual trial he 
knew that Christ, his friend, was Lord and Master of 
the grave and the future, who openeth and no man 
shutteth, and shutteth and no man openeth ; and the 
consciousness of this must have been curiously in- 
woven with the texture of everyday thought and 
human experience. 

From all speculation upon his fate and after- 
character we may turn to one fixed point, to which 
the very silence of the Gospels draws us. They are 
careless to satisfy our curiosity, to lead us one step into 
the wonder-world. They restrain us by a wise and 
impassable and pregnant Thus far. Lazarus, by his 
miraculous resurrection, is isolated from us, and has 
no help to give us out of that special act of his life. 
It helps us to know more of Christ. Men stare at 
the wonder, but faithful souls recognise the Wonder- 
worker, not only in a miracle grey with age, but 
in the continuous proyidence of God. We have a 
clear glimpse into the vastness of Christ’s dominion, 
spreading out over the furthest confines of things 
visible into unknown regions of the invisible ; we 





* John xii. 9. 
+ **Silent, and solemn, and self-involved.”—Srier 
** And oft the man’s soul springs into his face, 
As if he saw again and heard in 
His sage that bade him ‘ Rise,’ and he did rise.”"— Brown inc 
**Upon my lips the seal of silence lay.” —PLUMPTRE. 
t “ Indeed, the especial marking of the man 
Is prone subwission to the Heavenly will” —Brownina. 
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have by anticipation one vivid act of that great series 
that the Resurrection and the Last Day will unfold ; 
though we see not yet all things put under Christ, we 
can feel that virtually they are under Him, and we 
gain whatever courage this may throw into our faith, 
But to produce this result, Lazarus need have been 
no more than any one man out of millions,—a human 
unit without a story, without an interest. For any 
help that he can give us, we must look to something 
else than miracle,—to such relations to Christ and the 
world as we might share with him. Wonderand awe 
went with him through the world and set him apart: 
yet the deepest mark he bore was that he was Jesus’ 
friend. The miracle might have been wrought in- 
differently on any one that was dead; the friendship 
was a personal relation peculiar to the man that was 
a friend. A like miracle was wrought on the daughter 
of Jairus, on the young man of Nain, yet there was 
apparently no relation between their families and 
Christ. Miracles were wrought for those who never 
claimed his help as a spiritual Teacher, and for the 
miracle’s sake men might be pursued by staring 
crowds, and be no friends of his. Wonders are done 
for men daily by Him who made the world and keeps 
it. They are not indifferent to them, and they 
perhaps become conspicuous among their neighbours 
for some almost incredible deliverance, but no one 
thinks of calling them even disciples of Jesus. We 
may see in these acts proofs of the power, govern- 





ment, interposition of Christ ; and the acts of Christ 
are mighty, and the mightiest is no doubt the resur- 
rection. But there is something deeper in the story 
of Lazarus than proofs of the divinity of Jesus, deeper 
than the wonder that filled men’s mouths with curious 
talk, deeper and more wonderful. The friendship out 
of which the story springs is its greatest marvel. For 
mere strangeness, no passage into the world of spirits 
nor giving of life to a dead man can equal that. And 
then what infinite pathos! Nowhere do we gain a 
profounder sense of the new relation between God and 
man, of the intimate union that is possible between 
Christians and Christ,—of its tenderness, sympathy, 
and breadth. Nowhere can we better feel that we 
ought to throw ourselves on Christ with less reserve,— 
that He may be touched at any point in the range of 
human feeling,—that fellowship with Him should be 
practical, and have a human and not a purely ideal 
basis. And while our life may be devoid of all that 
is marvellous, and probably will be, in this we may 
| be sharers through the grace of God, that the Friend 
| of Lazarus is also ours. 





W. F. Srevenson, 
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PSALMS 


Psaum I1I.—Domine, quid multiplicati. 


Faster yet their bands are flocking, 
Prouder yet their banners wave, 

Cruel scorning, bitter mocking,— 
Lord, they say thou canst not save ! 


Spread Thy shield above, around me, 
Pour Thy glory on my brow ; 

Even they can not surround me, 
While my sure defence art Thou. 


Though my voice was faint and weakly, 
Night hung o’er me clear and still ; 

Past the stars it echoed quickly, 
Piercing to His holy hill. 


He my griefs and fears assuaging, 
Calm I laid me down to rest, 

Dreamed I heard the battle raging, 
Woke on His sustaining breast. 





Now I will not shrink nor tremble, 
Though with shouts the air is rent, 

Though ten thousand foes assemble 
Round my lonely battle-tent. 


Rise, O Lord my God! and save me, 
In Thy holy arm I trust; 

All who still resist and brave me 
By Thy stroke shall lick the dust. 


Thine be glory and salvation, | 
Hymn of battle, temple-psalm ; | 
Saved by Thee, the holy nation 
Lay before Thee crown and palm. 


Psatm XXIII.— Dominus regit me. 


Iz is my Shepherd, I His sheep ; 
I do not want to know | 
Whether the way be soft or steep, 
By which I am to go. | 
If green and smooth the mountain be, 
I need not ask for more ; 
If stony, He will carry me, 
As He has done before. 


He is my Shepherd, I His sheep ; 
We trave ‘1 onward still, | 

By pools where water- lilies sleep, | 
“By many a quiet 


I feed in many a grassy dell, 
I drink the waters clear ; 

The gracious voice I know so well 
Is music to my ear. 


He is my Shepherd, I His sheep ; 
wandered once, I know, 

I heard Him on the mountains weep 
That I should leave Him so. 

I trembled as I faintly guessed 
A sorrow so divine, 

For as He clasped me to His breast 
The blood gushed forth on mine. 


He is my Shepherd, I His sheep ; 
And what if death be near ? 
The shadows up the valley creep, 
And yet I do not fear ; 
As closer to His side Ic sling, 
I feel the cross so true, 
With which His love was pledged to bring, 
And safe has brought me through. 


He is my Shepherd, I His sheep ; 
We journey on and on, 

At last the smile upon his lip 
Shall tell me all is won. 

The table that He spreads for me 
My foes shall all behold, 

And in these trembling fingers see 
His cup of royal gold. 


The cup He put so gently by 
When death was drawing near, 

He freely fills for such as I, 
And tells me not to fear. 

And for those funeral odours shed 
Upon His dying brow, 

He pours the oil of joy instead 
On each disciple now. 


Shepherd! Good Shepherd! turn and see, 
I follow far behind, 
Thy voice of mercy calling me 
Comes borne on every wind. 
Set wide thy Father’s open door, 
That I the light may see, 
And in His house for evermore 
At last abide with Thee. 





NOTES FOR READERS 


Just when the returns of the cattle-plague had 
fallen so low as to justify the belief that that visita- 
tion was at an end, the sudden and awful outbreak of 
cholera in London came to remind us how much 
greater evils God may send on us than the destruction 
of our cattle, Walking as the pestilence always does 
in darkness, and often directing its course with a 
seeming caprice that.no theory can reduce to law or 
reason, it pounced on this occasion at once on the 
heart of the empire ; and the natural awe occasioned 
by its outbreak was greatly increased by its establish- 
ing itself, at the hottest period of the year, in the 





very quarter where the field for its ravages was | 
largest, and the conditions most favourable for its | 
rapid diffusion. For nowhere are the evils of filth 


and overcrowding, deticiency of water and of air, | 
absence of cleaviiuess, and general depression of the 





OUT OF THE WAY. 


vital system more prevalent than in the east of Lon- 
don, and nowhere is that class more abundant that 
are usually the first victims of cholera—those who 
have no stated or defined way of living, and whose 
uncertain earnings naturally give rise to an irregular 
and unwholesome manner of life. If the permanent 
improvements that shall result from this ‘‘ explosion 
of disease ” (as it has been called) be at all in propor- 
tion to the present efforts to meet and check its 
ravages, it will have a place among those chastise- 
ments which though not for the present joyous but 
grievous, nev rtheless afterwards work the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, If it so multiply men like 
Alderman Waterlow and Mr, Peabody, that whole- 
some and airy dwellings shall become the rule, instead 
for London working men ; if it give 
Jealfersou, that 


of the exception, 
such omphasis to the warnings of Dr. 
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| 
a sufficient supply of clean water shall be provided for 
every family ; above all, if it give rise to a solemn | 
sense of God’s presence, and if it so quicken the zeal | 
of all who are labouring for the spiritual elevation of | 
the masses, that the cry for the breath of heaven shall 
be heard from all parts of the valley of dry bones, | 
and every agency of regeneration and of improvement 
shall be plied with double zeal, the merciful character 
of the visitation will be conspicuous, even in the | 
midst of its desolations. It is interesting to be told | 
that a spirit of religious concern appears to be diffus- 
ing itself over the regions that have been visited by 
the disease. It must be the prayer of every pious 
reader that this spirit may become deeper and more 
defined, so that this portentous messenger may usher 
in, not only for the east of London and the n ctro- 
polis, but for the whole land, a brighter and better 
day than any but those whose faith can remove moun- 
tains have ventured to anticipate. 

The successful laying of the Atlantic cable between 
this country and America is one of those events which 
cannot fail to stir even the most sluggish imaginations. 
That it is destined to have an important influence on 
the future relations of Great Britain and the United 
States, all seem to feel ; and while, to a certain ex- 
tent, it can be foreseen what will probably be its 
bearing in this respect, it seems also to be felt that 
there may be grander developments connected with it 
than we can yet conceive, It is satisfactory to note 
that there has not anywhere been a discordant voice | 
to the general expression of desire that it may bind | 
Great Britain and the United States in closer and 
happier bonds, and no one probably would not rather 
that it should lose its cunning and become utterly 
useless, than that it should ever carry across the ocean 
adeclaration of war between two such countries. At- 
tention has been called to the manifest interference of 
Providence in preventing the electrical connection of 
the two countries from being carried out when it was 
first attempted, and the idea has been suggested, that 
possibly, at a time when serious misunderstandings 
had arisen, when national feeling was extremely keen, 
and when the American people were much excited by 
their domestic war, a rupture between the two coun- 
tries might have been the result, had electric messages, 
that left no time for deliberation and calming down, 
been passing between them. In the providence of 
God, that time of excitement was made to pass by 
before it became possible to send a message and to 
receive the answer in the course of a few hours. It 
is wonderful to think that the lightning and the ocean, 
so long looked on as the most terrible foes with which 
man had to contend, have been so wonderfully sub- 
dued to his purposes that by means of them he can 
bring the most distant parts of the globe into almost 
immediate communication, and greatly advance his 
interests and his plans. Would only that the boon 
of which we have now got possession may be con- 
stantly used in a humble spirit, and dedicated to the 
glory of God and the good of man! 

The 1243rd Annual Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Ministers has been held at Leeds. The 
President selected on this occasion, —the Key. \Vil 
liam Arthur, A.M., author of * The Tongue of Fire,” 





| 


—is a much younger man than has almost ever filled 
that office, and the first, it is said, who has been 
trained in a Wesleyan Institution; but his re- 
markable combination of gifts and graces, his great 
fervour of spirit, weight of character, and experience 
of men and affairs, amply justified the choice, The 
statistical and other returns indicate a certain amount of 
progress, the number of members of the society being 
331,193, and of those on trial 20,819, showing an 
increase of 366 on the previous year. There seemed, 
however, to be a deep feeling that the spiritual 
efficacy of the society,—its influence on the world 
lying in wickedness,—was not advancing with the 
manifest force and rapidity that were to be desired 
and expected in a condition of great vitality and 
Divine power ; that the open paganism and vice of 
great cities, and the abounding worldliness and care- 
lessness of men everywhere, were not disappearing, 
as they might be expected to disappear, before the 
ageucies that were brought to bear against them. 
A very solemn and earnest meeting was accordingly 
held to consider the state of the work of God. The 
address of Mr. Arthur was so impressive that on his 
resuming his chair there was an interval of several 
minutes of the most profound and solemn silence. 
He laid great stress on the class-meetings, as forming 
the very life of Methodism, and the pulse of its 
spiritual vitality. ‘The trust bequeathed to them by 
John Wesley was not merely a form of order, but of 
pure doctrine and holy discipline ; not merely the 
discipline of prudential regulations, but the supreme 
enforcement of Christ’s law of holiness over all their 
members. In the character of the Christian bishop, 
the two musts of St. Paul were indispensable—he 
must be blameless, and he must be well reported of 
them that are without. He prayed that God would 
perfect his love in their hearts, and save thousands of 
souls, The meeting responded to the solemn appeals 
of the President, and the expression of purpose and 
desire by several of the ablest ministers was quite in 
the same direction. 

It is interesting to find that the yearning for 
Christian union which is manifesting itself so strongly 
in other branches of the Church is also operating 
among several of the Methodist denominations. 
Overtures on the subject have been passing between 
the ‘‘ New Connexion” and the “ United Methodist 
Free Churches,” and vow the New Connexion comes 
into correspondence with the parent Wesleyan body. 
At its conference in Birmingham a few weeks before, 
the New Connexion (which dates from 1797), passed 
resolutions in favour of closer union and fellowship 
among the different sections of the Methodist body, 
and empowering a committee to take such preparatory 
steps towards this consummation as should be in 
accordance with their rules, and fitted to promote 
the prosperity and harmony of the churches, The 
Wesleyan Conference agreed to refer the matter to a 
small committee, The ‘* United Methodist Free 
Churches,” which have been holding their Conference 
at Sheffield, have declared in favour of “ brotherly 


| love and friendly intercourse with all the liberal 


branches of Methodism,” and appointed a commitcvee 
to meet with the committee of the New Connexion, 
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work. In part he succeeded. Before two years and | tentive, courteous, and kinily; and Papeiha all 


a-half the idols were abvlished, rough chapels and 
school-houses were erected, large congregations as- 
sembled, and children and adults crowded to be 


taught. There was the greatest apparent attention | 


to instruction. The men could repeat the whole of a 
sermon. But there had not been one conversion ; 
the natives were content with civilisation ; and re- 
generation they did not profess to understand. It 
was at this juncture that Mr. Buzacott arrived. He 
found Williams, in despair of ever leaving the island, 
busy in building his famous ship ; and as soon as he 


had got order into his household he appeared, to | aries, 


that could be wished ; and he began to look for fruit, 
Besides the great natural barrier of an unregenerate 
heart, there were local hindrances. A chivf on whom 
a deep impression had been made flung hiwself back 
into vice when a native teacher seiuced his daughter ; 
and the scandal spread its shame through the island,* 
Ancient warriors who could not break the restraint of 
law, and men that were touched by discontent, and 
seventy of the priests ‘‘who had vowed a vow over 
their sacred fire that they would die rather thang 
submit to Immanuel,” plotted against the mission. 
“It was no uncommon thing on a windy 


Williams’ delighted surprise, with his sleeves rolled night to hear the alarm of fire, and on looking out 
up and a smith’s apron on, and was soon forging nails | to discover that the house of some native favourable 


and bolts for the schooner. ‘‘ For an anvil there was 
a large block of basalt ; and the bellows amused me 
very much. The poles which worked the pumps were 
long and heavy pieces of iron-wood. It required thirty 
men to keep up the blast. These were divided into 
two parties, the one-half resting while the others were 
working. Such a machine for raising the wind was 
never before invented. To make the suckers air- 
tight, folds of tapu, or native cloth, were wrapped 
round them ; and if the blowers did not so mind their 
work as to raise the break in regular succession, the 
blast failed to be continuous, while through the spout 


to the new religion was in flames.” The chapel and 
schoolhouse were successively burnt. A guard of 
hundreds surrounded the missionary quarter to drive 
away intruders, and yet the conspiracy gathered 
strength, But it missed its opportunity, and wore its 


| strength out, until a pestilence came and broke it up. 





live coals would not unfrequently be drawn in and |} 


set the bellows on fire.” The ship was launched, but 
owed its first passages to fair weather more than to 
the shipwrights ; yet some repairs preserved the Mes- 
senger of Peace for many a service jn the cause of 
Christ. It was work that introduced the new mis- 
sionary to a new aspect of his life. The South Sea 
evangelist was to be able, like Paul, to work with his 
own hands, and minister to his own necessities. The 
people could not understand wants that they had never 
felt ; nor could he reduce himself to their barbarous 
simplicity. Involuntarily he became both the herald of 
the cross and the pioneer of civilisation. ‘‘ Missionaries 
had to be their own carpenters, cabinet-makers, and 
upholsterers.” Mr. Buzacott commenced modestly 
with a footstool, and advanced to a four-post bed ; 
he made chairs, but the wood was green, and they 
quickly fell to pieces ; he planted a field with sugar- 
cane and boiled the juice into treacle in a saucepan ; 
and salt he obtained from sea-water. The failures 
were perplexing enough, though only a stimulus to an 
active and practical mind ; and we are not surprised 
that, before long, the mission- house was well-furnished 
‘by his own Hand ; that the mission families were never 
‘without sugar ; and that the builder of a four-legged 
stool became the architect of a church. When there 
were only a dozen slates for fifteen hundred scholars, 
he utilised a slatey stone of the island, and converted 


the spikes of the sea-urchins into pencils; and his | 


own wit sharpened others, for in one place he found 


and rounded with a file, and instead of an eye, a notch 
to which the banana fibre was tied ; so rudely some- 
times is necessity the mother of invention. 
Meanwhile, he was mastering the langnage and 
welding it with as much facility as he swung the 
hammer in Williams’ smithy ; and the chief was at- 





i | and liberally supported by his disciples.” 
that needles had been made out of iron hoops, split, 





A hurricane burst ia 1831, terrible beyond anything 
the missionaries had ever seen. ‘* The ocean seemed 
to rise bodily and sweep over the lowlands with 
frightful rapidity,” provisions were destroyed, and 
there came a famine. Rebellion, plague, hurricane, 
and famine, wrought out their purpose. The natives 
felt that God was speaking, and that they must hear, 
They dropped in one by one, confessing hideous sins 
that they had sfontly denied. Four of them, well- 
known men, were baptised, and formed the nucleus of 
the first Christian Church. They ‘‘ appeared full of 
love to Christ and love for the souls of their country- 
men. Nearly the whole of their time was given 
cheerfully to the Lord’s work. They would go two 
and three together in some cases, and in others singly. 
The compulsory summons to the chapel was dropped, 
and instead of religion being associated with the 
chief, the people were taught their persoual respon- 
sibility.” ‘The visits of these members were always 
ended by prayer. ‘‘Scarcely a sermon was now 
preached without a blessing. Penitents came daily, 
anxiously inquiring, and often by night the mission- 
ary would be aroused by some sin-stricken soul unable 
to wait until the morning ; the whole island became 
a garden of the Lord ; and to the present day no spot 
of the mission field can compare with Raratonga in 
the variety and abundance of its precious fruit.” t 





* At Savaii, in the Samoas, Mr. Buzacott mentions the hindrance of 
runaway sailors, who set up superstitions on their own account, A 
young fellow assumed the title of Tangipo, the night-crier, erected 
@ rough pulpit in a native hut, and placed upon it some old 
books he had brought ashore. ‘‘These he styled sacred books, 
which he allowed to be uncovered only on Sundays. In imitation 
of the Evangelists, he persuaded the people to assemble for worship 
on the Lord’s day. The service consisted on the part of the hearers 
in coming to the sacred books and listening to some paragraph 
read by the sailor out of one of the books, which he did not deign 
to explain to his audience He managed to be regarded as the high 
priest of his lotu or religion, and as such was held in high repute, 
Another, Joe Ginlet, 
‘taught the natives to keep the Sabbath as a day of feasting and 
worshi His followers met in their places of worship, and went 
through certain performances which had been practised in their 
heathen superstitions, and to these he added the firing of muskets, 
and some absurd and unintelligible references to the name of Jesus 
Christ.” 

+ The four first Christians to whom so much was owed were after- 
wards unanimously chosen deacons. Maran, who bad murdered the 
father with his seven children, died full of joy. ‘'uata died, exhorting 
an ungodly nephew on whom his words took effect, and who in his 
turn died as a teacher in New Caledonia. Uriarau, an old warrior, 
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Some of the instances were striking. ‘*Ou Thurs- 
day morning very early, I found Abera, an old chief, 
an unele of Makea’s, waiting at the door of my study. 
It was only about five o’clock, and he said he had 
been waiting long before daybreak. The sermon | 
had preached on the evening before had deprived him 
of sleep. He said it so exactly suited his case that 
he felt as if I were preaching to him alone, ‘The 
subject was, Who have fled for refuge. Holding his 





fines, with faithful and cautionary remarks,” After 
asermon on Zaccheus, the mission-house was beset 
with persons, some of high rauk, restoring Wwols aud 
other articles they had stolen, and bringing a present 
of a fowl aa interest for the loan. Makea had nothing 
of this kind to restore, but he had appropriated land of 
the lesser chiefs ; and inviting those he had wronged 


| to a feast, he confessed his sin, and restored to every 
| man his own, 


In the adult school he sat on the same 


head down, he directed my attention to a large scar | form with Ma, the sorcerer, Maeau, an old priest, and 


on the back of it, saying it was done by his own 
brother in their heathenism, Their father had died, 
and left him a portion of land, at which his eldest 


| some ancient warriors, notorious for their savage life ; 


and a little boy might often be seen teaching them 
the mysteries of reading and writing. He lived long 


brother was very angry ; and as he was not willing | enough after his conversion to prove its reality, and 


to give it up, he was determined to kill him. One 
day, as he was walking alone, a short distance in ad- 
vance, his brother hurled a large stone at his head, 





died in peace. It was surely natural when the people 
said, ‘‘ Oh, what a wonderful thing is the Gospel ! ” 
Nor was the change it wrought confined to a few; 


which laid it open. He fell down bleeding, and his | nor was it less broad, and marked, and deep, than we 


brother, supposing him to be dead, dragged the body 
aside into the bush, and left it. After a while con- 
sciousness returned ; and, weak as he was, he crawled 
away, aud succeeded in reaching the residence of 
Makea, and put himself under his protection. Makea, 
the chief, received him, and defended his rights, 
Abera said, ‘You told me in your sermon last night 
that I was still in danger—the justice of God was 
pursuing me on account of my sins, and that unless 
I fled to the refuge God had provided, I should be 
overtaken and perish. Like as I was successful in 
obtaining protection from my own brother, who 
sought my life, so now I[ wish to flee to Jesus to be 
saved from the hands of the avenger.’” Makea 
was the greatest and bravest man in Rarotonga, 
and one of the most cruel. ‘‘On one occasion he 
found a thief stealing some trifle from his premises ; 
he seized the thief, bound him to a tree, thrust his 
spear through his body, and thus nailed him to the 
tree. He then left the man in this awful situation, 
and coolly went home to his dinner. After which he 
returned to his victim, whose agonies were excrucia- 
ting, and whose cries for mercy were heartrending ; 
but the heart of Makea knew nought of mercy, or 
even of pity : seizing the end of the spear, he literally 
dragged the spear to and fro through the poor cul- 
prit’s body, until death put an end to his torture.” 
He attached himself to the missionaries long before 
he believed in Christ ; and his conversion followed 


some singular incidents in his life. As chief judge he | 


had sentenced many persons for adultery, when it 
came out that he himself was guilty. He frankly 
confessed it, and insisted that the law must be obeyed. 
As no one at the station would venture to be judge, 


the chiefs and judges of the other two stations were | 





might expect. 

‘* Well, my friend,” said Mr, Pitman to a very old 
man who went into his study, “ what is your busi- 
ness }” 

**T wish to give myself to God in baptism.” 

** Ts that the real desire of your heart ?” 

‘* Yes, the real desire.” 

‘Do you love God and Christ ?” 

** Yes, Tlove God. I have been a wretched being, 
a great warrior in this place, and many a one have I 
slain in my days of ignorance; but there is a new 
day. We now hear things that we never heard before. 
I heard you preach from these words, God forbid that 
I should glory save im the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I thought much about the cross of Christ.” 

**Do you know who is Christ ?” 

‘*¢ He is the Son of God.” 

** What was his object in coming into this world ?”’ 

‘To be the true sacrifice for sins, that we might be 
saved.” 

** Do you pray to Him ?” 

**Oh, yes.” 

*© Do you trust in Him ?” 

“Yes, like this,’ leaning his back and his whole 
weight against the sofa in the study. ‘* My soul thus 
leans on Christ.” 

At a missionary meeting in the island, an old man 
rose up and said, ‘*I have lived during the reign of 


| four kings. In the first I was but young; we were 


continually at war, and a fearful season it was—watch- 
ing and hiding with fear were all our engagements. 
During the reign of the second we were overtaken 
with a severe famine, and all expected to perish. 


|'Then we ate rats and grass, and this wood and the 


other wood, and many other unmentionable things. 


summoned, ‘‘ and a large concourse gathered at the | During the third we were conquered, and became the 


gate of the entrance to his own house, the usual place 
of trial. Tupe, the excellent and upright judge of 
Ngatangiia, was appointed to pass the sentence. 
Makea stood up as a culprit, and made a solemn cén- 
fession of his sins before them all, and Tupe fearlessly 
passed the sentence on him and his guilty companion, 
aud accompanied the sentence, which consisted of 





passed away in a calm, firm trust. And Ma, the sorcerer, to whose 
ar the Gospel put an end, is still alive at fourscore years, the 
ws» = of the island. 





| peck and prey of the two other settlements of the 


island. Then, if a man went to fish he rarely ever 
returned ; or if a woman went any distance to fetch 
wood, she was rarely ever seen again. But during 
the reign of the third king, we were visited by another 
king—a great king, a good king, a powerful king, a 
king of love, —Jesus the Lord from heaven. He has 
gained the victory—He has conquered our hearts,” 
These missionary meetings themselves read curiously 


| within a generation of the time when a missionary ran 


a | 
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imminent risk of being eaten. The people meet in 
the open air, somewhat in the German fashion, for an 
entire day of missionary festival. They dine after the | 
service, in some quiet spot among the woods, with the 
leaves of the hibiscus for table-cloth and plates ; and | 
after dinner they resume their graver work, “say | 
their little words” on the subject before them, and | 
bring their gifts.* To such a people the Bible was a 
priceless treasure, It was at first only accessible in 
manuscript, and to the most was only to be had by 
memory ; but “‘ whole chapters were repeated almost 
without a single blunder.” The first edition of the 
Bible in print, consisting of 5000 copies, was imme- 
diately sold, and the native purchasers thus com- 
pletely repaid the grant made by the Bible Society, 
When Makea received it, he exclaimed, ‘* Now am 
I a great chief.” It was the first thing that Tupe 
tried to save from his burning house ; and when, 
though at the risk of his life, he failed, he piteously 
moaned, **Oh! teacher, the book of God is con- 
sumed ; let not my house and property be regarded ; 
but oh! my book, my book!” ‘* Friends,” said Mrs, 
Buzacott, as she passed through the settlement one 
evening, and found a family sitting in the dark, “ how 
is it that you are sitting in the dark? Have you no 
oil?” ‘ We have very little,” they replied ; ‘‘ so we 
keep the lamp burning while we read the Scriptures, 
and then we blow it out and sit in the dark till we 
sleep.” It was in the schools that the main early 
work of the missionary was done. The attendance was 
large, for every one was anxious to master the cabal- 
istic signs of the alphabet, and ‘* to make chips talk.” 
Natives often followed the letter-carrier, and put 
their ear as near as they could in hope of hearing the 
contents, ‘They would chant over the lessons they 
had learnt, as if they were so many heathen songs ; 
and repeat the alphabet as a form of prayer.t A 
thousand adults assembled at sunrise, and fifteen hun- 
dred children came an hour and a half later ; and as 
the primary instruction advanced, adult classes were 
formed, where instruction of a higher kind was im- 
parted, and the fanciful legends on natural phenomena 
were exchanged for accurate knowledge.{ When the 


* At a meeting in Vavau, Mr. Pritchard mentions that almost 100/. 
was subscribed; King George contributing ten sovereigns which he 
had received for the model ofa Tonga canoe, that, as the best mechanic 
in the island, he had good-naturedly built for the captain of a ship- 
of-war. The same sovereign was on the list of local preachers. 

t ‘* An aged couple who resided near the mission-house were greatly 
alarmed by the evening visits of a cat belonging to the native teacher. 
The cat’s peculiar mew drew their attention to the door of their dwell- 








| 


Buzacott for the daughters of the chiefs, and at once 





ing, and being pitch dark, they saw what they described as two balls 
of fire. The wife began to remonstrate with her husband for having | 
anything to do With the new religion ; for without her consent, and 
contrary to her wishes, he had attended the daily instructions. 
* See,’ said she, ‘what your conduct has brought upon us. Here is 
this monster come from the teacher to visit us. Alas! we shall be 
destroyed.’ Poor puss, hearing tae sound of muffled conversation, 
began to grow frightened, too, and sent forth some of her most terri- 
fic cries. ‘Oh, Jiaki,’ said the wife, ‘say some of the prayers you have 
learned.’ Both immediately dropped on their knees, and Jiaki began | 
most earnestly to cry, ‘B, a, Ba; b, e, be; b, i, bi; b, 0, bo;’ where- | 
upon the cat flew home in terror at such unwonted supplications.” 

t Of the legends floating through Raratonga, Mr. Buzacott has pre- 
served the following-account of the origin of the sun and moon :— 

‘One of the goddesses brought forth a son. Two of the gods | 
claimed the paternity of the child, and so equally balanced were their 
claims, that the child was adjudged to be cut in two, and half given | 
to each. The god who received the head and shoulders for his part, 
threw it into the sky, and it became the sun. The other god, not | 
knowing what to do with his part, threw it away into the bush. He 
was soon after visited by the sun-maker, who inquired what he had | 
dono with his portion? He said that he had thrown it away. ‘Give | 
it. to me,’ said the sun-maker, and on receiving it, he threw it also 
into the heavens, and it became the moon. In the horned stage of 


| the moon the children were told by their parents that the horns were 


| Tangaroa, how did they manage to get it back again? They replie 


— 


number of converts increased, a missionary College 
was established, where evangelists received a suitable 
training, and a female school was opened by Miss 


became popular. It became a rare thing for a child 
of eight to be unable to read and write, many of the 
scholars had attained proficiency in arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, and astronomy ; and Sir Edward Belcher wag 
shown ‘‘a manuscript copy of the New Testament 
the writing clear and intelligible,” and the work of one 
of the pupils. At first there were no school-books, but 
this want was soon repaired by the indefatigable mis. 
sionary. He taught himself printing ; and while his 
brother missionaries helped him in translation, he set 
up, corrected, printed, and bound the sheets, Begin. 
ning with no better agency than a worm-eaten press, 
he printed not less than 100,000 volumes, and most 
of them prepared by himself. ‘They included the Old 
and New Testaments, the *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Watts’ 
books for children, Bogue’s ‘* Theological Lectures,” 
and various elementary reading books, that in later 
editions were illustrated by woodcuts. But the result of 
these labours may be best estimated by what we know of 
Mr. Buzacott’s station, Avarua, when he left the island 
in 1857. The original native hut was merely a respect- 
able shed, thatched in with palmetta leaf, provided 
with an aperture of four feet square for door and win- 
dows, and sufficiently large to receive from forty to 
fifty tenants. At Avarua a broad and level road runs 
for two miles parallel with the beach, bordered on 
each side by detached cottages, that, with their bright 
coral plaster, and Venetian blinds, and pretty gardens, 
look more like a European than a native settlement, 
Ornamental plants shade the white coral footpath from 
each house to the street, which is itself planted with 
rows of the beautiful Ti tree. Many of the cottages 
are stone, and are furnished with beds, tables, chairs, 
sofas, and cupboards, About a quarter of a mile from 
the road, on a terrace cut away from a steep hill, lies 
the mission-house, gleaming through an avenue of 
cocoa-nuts. The mission college is a much larger 
building, also on ground terraced out of the hill, and 
built ofblock coral. Besides school-rooms, lecture-rooms, 
and residence, it includes a surgery ; and close by are 
the cottages of the married students. Six months’ pro- 
bation is always required, and the course occupies four 
years. Their wives are trained by the missionary’s wile; 
and the unmarried students live together ; though all 





meet in the common dining-hall, where the women | 


superintend the commissariat week about. The annual 
cost of a student is £5; and twenty students and 
their wives can be educated, clothed, and boarded for 
about £3 a week.* The chief edifice of the settle- 





the legs of the lad, and when full the dark places were pointed out as 

the marks of decomposition that had taken place while it lay in the 

bush,” ; 
During a total eclipse, Mr. Buzacott was called out to witness 






















Tangarva destroying the sun. ‘The eclipse had just commenced A 
small part of the sun’s disc appeared gone. ‘Look !’ said they, ‘that 
is the first bite ; and he will not be content till he has swallowed the 
whole.’ The question was put, if the sun had been eaten before  f 


by giving him so much food as to make him sick, and cause him to 
vomit back the sun.” 

* In 1857, 61 of the students were at mission work ; 7 superannu- 
ated; 36 had died; 4 men, 2 women, and a child had been mas 
sacred; 4 widows had returned home; 10 had retired, and 21 had 
fallen, though many of these Jast had been restored. 
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ment is the handsome Gothic church, the third that 
Mr. Buzacott had planned and built. The massive 
walls are three feet in thickness, and, like the college, 
it has been constructed to resist the fury of the storm- 
wind. A bell, which the natives erected in the 
western tower, summons the thousand worshippers, 
to which the Christians have been reduced by de- 
population. When Mr. Pritchard entered the school 
(where there appeared to be about 800) the children 
had just assembled, and, as their custom is, one of 
the boys was requested to give out a hymn. “A 
youth about thirteen or fourteen years of age went 
into the superintendent’s desk, and, with the greatest 
composure imaginable, read out distinctly a hymn in 
their own language. They all stood up, and, as with 
one heart and one voice, sang most sweetly Hosanna 
to the Son of David.* Only a few years before, the 
children on that island were running about naked and 
filthy, indulging in all kinds of vice, and actually 
eating human flesh.” The change in dress is almost 
as complete as the climate will permit. A native, 
who had been out a little into the world, declared, on 
his return, that the people were dressed “‘ the same as 
in Sydney.” Cotton, indigo, apd sugar are culti- 
vated ; horses, cattle, and farm-yard fowl have been 
introduced ; and the gardens display almost every 
vegetable and fruit that will freely grow. Thirty 
years ago a hurricane would have swept away the 
food of the people, but much of what they at present 
consume can be *‘ prepared and kept with care.” <A 
hundred vessels call in one year. A code of laws is 
fairly administered through judges and police, who 
are to be found in every settlement, Congregations 
no longer assemble at the will of the chief or by mili- 
tary summons, but with as much earnestness as in 
Europe, and most families worship God twice a day. 
“On one occasion, no less than 700 communicants 
assembled round the table of the Lord.” And an 
anecdote, taken at random, will show the sincerity of 
this Christian life. Amid the weeping which rose at 
tidings of Williams’ death, a native student stood up 
and said, ‘Do not delay to send the Gospel to Erro- 
manga, The Word of God must prosper where the 
blood of his servant has been shed. The seed is 








* The singing of those children was to those who knew them as 
marvellous as anything about them; for although Williams had de- 
clared it was impossible to make Raratongans sing, Mr. Buzacott, 
who seemed to have a knack for everything, made their singing a 
most attractive part of public worship; and the Raratongan hymn- 
book went through successive editions, till it included nearly 300 
hymns. It is said that, having few opportunities of getting musical 
instruments from England or Australia, Mr. Buzacott took some 
natives to the mountains, cut down a suitable tree, took it home, and 
out of it made a bass viol. A seraphine was afterwards purchased by 
the natives, and the pleasant chanting of Avarua was famous 
through the Southern Seas, 











already sown.” And a hum of Amens followed the 
appeal. 

That is the picture left of Avarua—of a change that 
was chiefly wrought through the agency of one man, 
whom the islanders venerated as a father in Christ, 
and who lived to see an entire race of savages trans- 
formed into an earnest, energetic Christian Church. 
His strength was overtasked, and at length gave way. 
He had already spent five years in England, but they 
were spent in hard work, in revising and completing the 
translation of the Bible. He had found time tosailamong 
the islands, and encourage and help the missionaries. 
And his unbroken toil had worn him out at last, 
He determined to leave the work free to a younger 
and stronger man, and left the island. ‘* Barakoti,”’ 
said one, ‘“‘I know what we were in heathenism. 
These eyes of mine have seen it. No lives were safe. 
We were like beasts ; and when our bodies were slain, 
they were dragged about the ground and ill-treated ; 
others were cut in pieces whilst alive, and suffered all 
kinds of cruelties. This was our state when you came 
amongst us. You taught us better things. Do not 
leave us. Live and die with us.” The people flung 
themselves at his feet, with tears, that he might change 
his mind. Resolute in this, as in all else, he quietly 
continued the preparations for his departure. The 
population accompanied him to the beach, and stood 
weeping on the shore ; and from the deck of the John 
Williams the true-hearted missionary took his last 
look of the happy town he had created, and watched 
those shores recede that he had first seen with so 
much wonder thirty years before. He was to have 
returned to England, but he died last year in Sydney, 
working to the end, and the last words he spoke 
were something like his life—Christ is all iv all. 
‘*Dear friend,” wrote Makea to his widow, ‘“ the 
whole of the population have gone into mourning for 
Barakoti ; we are still wearing it; it is universal. 
All the chapels are in mourning. The pulpit at 
Avarua is covered with black, and the galleries with 
white tapu, on which are printed our lamentations for 
Barakoti.” ‘* Barakoti,” wrote one of the native pas- 
tors, “ has left his likeness, so that all Raratonga can 
look at it.” He does not sleep in any vale of pleasant 
Devonshire ; ‘‘ Raratonga, and the Raratonga Bible, 
and Rarotongan evangelists are hismonument ;” but the 
| story of Aaron Buzacott will surely linger by the ancient 
chapel of South Moulton until some other heart is 
touched by it to say, Lord, here am I: send me.* 





* Since the Life of Williams, there has been no picture from the 
| South Sea Missions so vivid as in the Life of Buzacott (‘* Mission Life 


in the Islands of the Pacific”). It may be hoped that the demand 
for a new edition will allow of fuller details, and that they will be 
better put together. 
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intercourse—that intercourse which, though far re- 
moved from the secrets of a Roman Catholic confes- 
sional, often affords relief to the mind of the dying, 


and to the minister of the gospel a precious op- | 


portunity of saving a soul, or soothing a troubled 
spirit. It might be that the female attendants here 
in crowding round the bed had no curiosity, but were 
merely following what, when the minister of a rural 
parish, I had found to be a very common custom. 
However, if there was any ground for their suspicions, 
and some secret crime was to be revealed, it was more 
likely to be divulged to my ear alone than in their 
hearing. So I asked them to retire; which they did 
with some reluctance, taking seats by the fireside. 


Left alone, I now addressed myself to the dying 


woman ; and, approaching the matter with the utmost 
delicacy, was not long in finding that she had no 
murder or any such crime to disclose—a circumstance 
which, in justice to her, I let the nurses know. 

Yet death-beds that have revealed dreadful crimes 
have been less dreadful than hers, In all my expe- 
rience as a minister I never stood by one so appalling. 
I had seen people dying in many and very different 
frames of mind—some in callous indifference, others 
in eager anxiety crying, What shall I do to be saved ? 
some despondent, others full of hope ; not a few with 
their heads pillowed on Jesus’ bosom, enjoying a calm 
and blissful peace; one or two, in an ecstacy, in 
celestial transports, rejoicing in the Lord and soaring 
away up to glory on the wings of song. Here, this 


woman was dying in ‘the blackness of darkness,” | 


Standing on the deck, I have seen a drowning man, 
to whom a life-buoy was thrown across the roaring 
waters, catch it in his arms, and I have seen a man 
on his death-bed seize with equal eagerness and cling 
with as strong a hold to the hope of a Saviour, of a 
free, full, gracious pardon through the blood of 
Christ. I made that offer to this dying woman, and, 
though hanging on the brink of a lost eternity, she 
rejected it—cast it from her, She was no sceptic ; 
had never read a line of Tom Paine or Voltaire. Nor 
was her mind diseased, in the proper sense of the term. 
It is indeed hard to say how dying people may 
comport themselves when under delirium. 
the case of a sweet young girl in my country parish, 


from whose lips, quite unaccustomed to oaths or | 


any improper language, there came rolling forth, as 
if she had been possessed of a devil, volleys of fearful 
imprecationps. But no fever was disordering this 
woman’s brain. She was coherent, calm, collected. So 
far as concerned her mental faculties, her sun was 
setting without a cloud. But what a cloud otherwise 
rested on her troubled spirit ? 
would entertain a hope of salvation—putting away 
from her all my offers of a Saviour. ~1 prayed for 
her; I pleaded with her; but only to get such 
answers as reminded me of the request of that evil 
spirit who implored our Lord to let him alone, nor 
**torment him before his time.” Despair had her in 


his ruthless grasp; and a darkness deeper than what | 


was gathering around her bed, lay on her soul. Still, 
when I thought how long she had been a-dying, for 
how many days death had strangely lingered by the 
door, I hoped it might be for a gracious purpose ; and 


I remember | 


She neither could nor | 
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| that, called at the eleventh hour, her case might yet 
| prove one where Christ saves at the uttermost, To me 
| as to his servant of old, God might be saying, «Pray 
not for her.”—*‘‘ She is joined to her idols, let her 
| alone.” Yet I clung to the hope that death had delayed 
to strike, because, bending in pity over this wretched 
creature, God in heaven was saying, ‘‘ How shall I give 
| thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israe] } 
| how shall I make thee as Admah? how shall I get 
thee as Zeboim? Mine heart is turned within me, 
my repentings are kindled together. I will not exe. 
cute the fierceness of mine anger... for I am God, and 
not man!” So I hoped, continued to hope ; waiting, 
| watching, as they that watch for the morning, But, 
alas! there came no change. At parting, I took her 
cold hand in mine, and bent over her to ask, If she 
could cherish a hope? But—as if the pains of the 
damned had already begun, her only answer was to 
| gnash her teeth, and look up in my face with an 
expression of despair, which long haunted, and even 
still sometimes haunts me. She “ died, and gave no 
sign.” 

If my acquaintance with this unhappy woman had 
begun, as it ended, there, I might have regarded hers 
as a case where the repeated rejection of all his gra 
cious offers has provoked God to withdraw his Spirit, 
and leave sinners, as he left Pharaoh, to the hardness 
of their own hearts. For though, thanks be to a 
loving and long-suffering God, these words hold gene- 
rally true— 


*¢ As long as life its term extends, 
Hope’s blest dominion never ends ; 
For while the lamp holds on to burn, 
The greatest siuner may return ”— 


cases occur from time to time to prove the extreme 
danger of continued impenitence and procrastiuation, 
Like the lurid clouds which thunder, and flash-out 
lightnings from the blessed sky, there are, mingled 
with the gracious words of Scripture, awful and omin- 
ous intimations — such as, ‘My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man ”—such as, “‘ Your covenant 
with death shall be disannulled, and your agreement 
| with hell shall not stand. . .. For the Lord shall rise 
up as in Mount Perazim, he shall be wroth as in the 
| valley of Gibeon, that he may do his work, his strange 
work ; and bring to pass his act, his strange act. Now, 
therefore, be ye not mockers, lest your bands be made 
strong,”—such as, ‘‘ Because I have called, and ye 
refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and no man 


regarded ; but ye have set at naught all my counsel, |§ 
and would none of my reproof: I also will langh at | 


your calamity ; I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
when your fear cometh as desolation, and your de- 
| struction cometh as a whirlwind ; when distress and 
anguish cometh upon you.” Let none therefore venture 
to keep Christ waiting at the door—till he come who 
| knocks, not to request, but to demand admittance. 


‘ Pity eee) 
When that happens, no Saviour may be nigh, lingering 


there: nor when the soul, alarmed at the appearance 
of the King of Terrors, flies to the gate of mercy, may 
there be any other answer to its cry, Open and let me 
in, than this, The door is shut ! 

And who shut it in this case? It was not God. 
| Iam sure of that. He has no pleasure in the death 
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of him that dieth ; but is willing rather that all should 
turn and live. Sin is suicidal; and in this, as in 
every other instance, such as are barred out of heaven, 
have only themselves to blame, But the peculiarity of 
this case lay here, that, strange to say it, the means by 
which this woman destroyed herself, plunged her soul 
into perdition, was her prayers—and that very prayer 
which, taught by Jesus to his disciples for a very dif- 
ferent purpose, she had learned from a mother’s lips, 
and in the days of sweet childhood had often lisped at 
a mother’s knee. Like, I fear, not a few others, every 
time, in church or elsewhere, she had repeated the 
words, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us,” she had done worse than 
drive a nail into her coffin. Judging from that 
dreadful death-bed, God had taken her at her word. 
She had lived Unforgiving, and died Unforgiven. 
Within the walls of that same cottage she and I 
had met in other years; and standing on that same 
floor, I had warned as with a prophet’s tongue, had 
solemnly and affectionately warued, her of the very 
seene that I had now the pain to witness. It so 
happened that, years before, [ had been asked by her 
daughter, a highly respectable woman, and her only 
surviving child, to mediate between her and her 
mother. Domestic differences about money matters, 
or something else, had grown and ripened into a 
bitter quarrel; and, after years of alienation, the 
daughter, who longed to be restored to a mother’s 
affections, requested me to try if [I could heal the 
breach. For this purpose I waited on the mother ; 
but to find all my efforts coldly, resolutely, and at 
length even fiercely repelled. As ever happens in 
such cases, there were faults on both sides. But the 
mother, not satisfied with admitting none on hers, 
bitterly exaggerated her daughter’s faults, and even 
where her conduct admitted of a favourable, put none 
but an unfavourable and the worst construction on 
it, This shocked me. 
hope or the attempt—having seen in other cases what 
adepth of affection is in a mother’s heart, and how much 
more than any one else a father or mother can forgive 
and forget. I attempted to mollify her—recalling the 
happy days when her daughter, a sweet infant, hung 
on her breast ; lay nestled in her bosom ; the joy of 
her heart and home, prattled at her knee. I reminded 
her of the long-suffering and love of God; of Him 
who shed his blood for his enemies, and, dying, forgave 
his murderers. With everything that could touch her 
conscience and wake the mother in her heart, I plied 
her ; imploring her in the name of Christ ; and by her 
hopes of salvation, to act a Christian part, and, pity- 
ing a daughter’s sorrow, recvive her back to her arms. 
Hard as the rock under whose shadow her cottage 
stood, she sat obdurate and unmoved. At length 
patience gave way ; and yielding to what I felt to be 
@holy indignation, I rose to shake the dust from my 
feet, and warn her, since she refused to forgive, she 








need not hope to be forgiven in the hour of death and 
at the day of judgment. Now the hour had come 
when, as she meted to others, it was meted to her 
again, Unforgiving, so far as man could judge, she 
was Unforgiven ; hers, the only death-bed I have 


Still I did not abaudon either | 








seen, during a ministry of six and thirty years, of 
blank and black despair. On going out, I found the 
whole firmament sparkling with stars, and a broad band 
of silver light cast on the sea by the rising moon, like a 
path that led from the moaning shore to distant, 
happier worlds. A contrast, indeed, to the scene I 
had left !—a dying sinner around whose head a night 
had gathered without one ray of hope, and for whose 
departing spirit no bright way seemed to open to the 
gates of heaven. 

Quarrels will arise between the dearest friends, and 
in the bosom of the most affectionate families, Would 
that the sun never went down on our wrath! and 
instead of being allowed to form deep, running sores, 
that discharge offensive humours, and, even when 
closed, leave ugly scars behind, would that all such 
wounds were healed by what surgeons call the ‘‘ first 
intention!” But if this has not been done, let us 
beware of cherishing an unforgiving spirit. Of all 
states of mind, an implacable temper least becomes 
those who cannot themselves be saved but by a large 
measure of forgiveness, and is most unlike, and indeed 
plainly opposed to, the mind that isin Jesus Christ. 
It is sad, and much worse than merely sad, to see 
love turned into hatred, or warm affection into cold 
indifference. Nursing an unforgiving temper, making 
no honest and anxious attempt at reconciliation, re- 
pelling perhaps the efforts mutual friends make to heal 
the breach, every time, in church or elsewhere, we 
repeat the words, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
| forgive them that trespass against us,” we are mock- 
| ing God ; and pronouncing on ourselves the horrible 
| imprecations, familiar to profane and brutal lips, with 
| which I shall not shock my readers nor pollute these 

pages. Thankless as their office often proves, blessed 
are the peacemakers! But of all peacemakers, those 
are most blessed who humble the pride of their own 
hearts in the dust, and, though the injured, stoop as 
Jesus stooped, to make the first overtures of recon- 
ciliation, Would that the tale I have told might 
warn some !—inducing them to take staff, or pen, 
in hand, to heal every unhappy quarrel with friend, 
or neighbour, or member of their family! Our 
| Lord places such an effort at the head of all Christian 





| duties, He gives it honourable precedence over prayers, 


and preaching, and sacraments, and the highest re- 
ligious services, It is one a man should leave his pew 
in the church, should rise from the sacred table of com- 
munion, should get carried from his dying bed, to ac- 
complish. ‘‘If,” says our Lord, ‘‘ thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
ought against thee ; leave there thy gift before the altar, 
und go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift. Agree with thine ad- 
versary quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him ; 
lest. at any time the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and 
thou be cast into prison. - Verily I say unto thee, 
Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing.” Be not deceived ; God 
is not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. Unforgiving, is to be Unfor- 
given. 
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THERE were neighbours and friends to welcome the 
dead man back. The merest spectators could not 
resist the infection of delight. We think of the 
vacant places filled up in many hearts ; of the happy 
stop put to the mourning of those four days ; of the 
busy, eager greetings ; a joy too bright and absorbed 
to allow of other thoughts but one. We think of the 
ory we have uttered after the departed; involuntary, 
wailing, hopeless cry forced from us by grief or keen 
memories ; and of what we might have felt, had that 
cry been stilled by their return. Yet an awe over- 
shadowed the joy. It was not a return to life from 
the verge of death, a reversal of the last sad words 
of the physician, a recovery from faint or stupor 
that had worn death’s aspect. But the gates of the 
invisible world had been flung open to let Lazarus 
pass out, and a word had done it, and He who 
spoke the word was standing in the midst. Before 
this Master, who could spoil the kingdom of death 
and bind the strong man, men would hush the babble 
and tumult of their gladness. The sisters, above all, 
must have felt the strangeness of the scene. Covering 
their eyes from the ghastly sight in the tomb and 
then lifting them to see their brother alive, clinging 
to the sympathy of their brother’s friend and the 
tears He wept with them and then face to face with 
that brother himself, knowing him dead and seeing him 
living, yearning yet too timid to touch him and clasp 
him, haunted by the dream that he was but half real, 
and that he must come back changed and perhaps in 
future isolated—it was all too sudden to be realised, 
nor dared they trust themselves to take what God 
had given, till their joy swept away “all subtle 
thought, all curious fears,” and they led him to the 
house and could look with hungry love into his eyes. 
Then the mourners wound their way back to Jeru- 
salem, the burial-place grew silent and deserted, the 
shadows lay in deep folds among tho hills, and in the 
family of Bethany there was peace, and the Prince of 
Peace himself was there, and Lazarus, his friend, 
whom He had raised from the dead. 


BY. 


Lazarus appears only once again, and that appear- 
ance, perfectly simple and natural in itself, manifestly 
owes its place in the record to the miracle, and 
not to the personal history of the man. He took his 
place at a feast when Jesus was afterwards enter- 
tained in Bethany, where his sisters were also present. 
Bethany had already come to be the village where 
Lazarus lived ; Lazarus himself had come to be, he 
that was dead. It was the miracle that was pointed 
at, and the man for the miracle’s sake. The interest 
of that supper does not turn on him, but on Mary ; 
there is no record of his words, or of his bearing to 
Jesus, or of the words of others about him. He had 
already borne his witness to the human sympathy 
and divine might of Jesus ; for all purposes of illus- 
tration his life was at an end; and the next light flung 











on the character of Christ is from Mary, not from 
him. But his resurrection was not a mere apparition 
a moment’s wonder : he was visible, within easy reach, 
The loud voice had already repelled the insinuation 
that there was any murmured incantation or wizardry 
about it; his daily presence would remain as the 
simplest evidence of what had happened. The veil 
of mystery that hung over him on his return is lifted 
up to let us see that he resumed the functions of his 
life. He returned to be a brother in his home, a 
neighbour to his townsmen, a friend to Jesus, He 
ate and drank, he went to men’s houses, he took his 
part in society. That is the last impression of him 
that we have. There was indeed a young man who 
was seen at night in Gethsemane hastily roused from 
some near house, for he had only a linen cloth cast 
about his body, and who narrowly escaped being made 
a prisoner. He has been identified with Lazarus. It 
is not improbable ; it is natural even that Lazarus 
would cling to Jesus at the last; if the identity is 
assumed, it would explain his apparent absence from 
the crucifixion.* But as far as any absolute certainty 
goes, as far as the narrative requires, we take leave 
of him at the supper where he saw his sister anoint 
their Saviour’s feet. Church legend gives him thirty 
more years of life, and makes him die at sixty; it sends 
him and his sisters out in a leaky boat and takes them 
by miracle to preach the Gospel at Marseilles; it leads 
him to martyrdom, and fetches his bones to Constanti- 
nople and builds over them achurch. It is not this 
exactly that we care to know, even if we could. He 
had seen death ; he had been vanquished and led away 
by it into whatever is beyond. Men have been brought 
very near to die and have recovered, when a second 
or a breath would have turned the scale. They 
have come back with an awe and reserve that never 
wore quite away. Men have surrendered themselves 
to death, calmly faced and expected it, yet have 
rejoined the living. But noe of these cases tell us 
what it actually is to die. We see strange lights 
gleaming from dying eyes, sudden starts of happy 
souls, and flashes of intelligence that beautify the 
face. We hear words of broken rapture, see the 
struggle to tell something that is felt for the first time, 
look wistfully on, and only watch the secret pass away 
behind the closed lips and the silence of the grave, 
What is it? What is the pain? What revelation 
bursts upon the spirit at its release? Lazarus could 
have told. He kept the wonder in his heart. He 
had actually been in the world of shadows. He could 
declare what the grave is like. When he resumed 
his place, the mark of that awful knowledge was upon 
him. They flocked out from Jerusalem to see him 





* Professor Plumptre in his article on Lazarus in ‘Smith's Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” and in the notes to his poem on the same 
subject, (“Lazarus and other Poems,”) says all that can be said for 
this hypothesis, as well as for the identity of the young ruler with 
Lazarus. His argument on this latter point is extremely ingenious 
and interesting. The Lazarus of his poem, and of the more drauna' 
“Epistle of Karshish,” in Mr. Browning's “‘ Men and Women,” is ® 
fine ethical study, and extremely suggestive. 
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pass the street.* Children might point to him as they 
did afterwards to Dante in Florence. He held in his 
keeping the experience for which the world is sighing. 
If he loosed his tongue, how men would hang upon 
his words, and hear a tale more wonderful than it ever 
fell to man to tell. Were the links of memory un- 
broken, or was there a gap like what a fever leaves ? 
Did he maintain a fixed reserve, or did Martha and 
Mary and John listen to his story while yet a 
«silence sealed the lips of that Evangelist?” These 
are questions that spring up whether we will or no, 
to which we can return no answer. It would harmo- 
nise with his character if we suppose him silent and 
self-involved ; it would be in keeping with all that we 
have felt if he bore the mark of his marvellous rescue 
to his second grave.t What he had seen beyond may 
well have sent him back to life with a more solemn 
sense of its issues, and of sin, and of the mystery of 
conscience and the face of God. The voice that sum- 
moned him by an irresistible obedience from which the 
supremest obstacles fell away may have retained a 
special power, and calm unhesitating submission to 
the will of God may have characterised his life.t He 
had brought back the fact that death was conquered, 
so that not by faith alone, but by actual trial he 
knew that Christ, his friend, was Lord and Master of 
the grave and the future, who openeth and no man 
shutteth, and shutteth and no man openeth ; and the 
consciousness of this must have been curiously in- 
woven with the texture of everyday thought and 
human experience. 

From all speculation upon his fate and after- 
character we may turn to one fixed point, to which 
the very silence of the Gospels draws us, They are 
careless to satisfy our curiosity, to lead us one step into 
the wonder-world. They restrain us by a wise and 
impassable and pregnant Thus far. Lazarus, by his 
miraculous resurrection, is isolated from us, and has 
no help to give us out of that special act of his life. 
It helps us to know more of Christ. Men stare at 
the wonder, but faithful souls recognise the Wonder- 
worker, not only in a miracle grey with age, but 
in the continuous proyidence of God. We have a 
clear glimpse into the vastness of Christ’s dominion, 
spreading out over the furthest confines of things 
visible into unknown regions of the invisible; we 





* John xii. 9. 
{ ‘*Silent, and solemn, and self-involved.”—Srizr 
“ And oft the man’s soul springs into his face, 
As if he saw again and heard again 
His sage that bade him ‘ Rise,’ and he did rise.”— Brown inc 
**Upon my lips the seal of silence lay.” —PLumptTrr. 
t “ Indeed, the especial marking of the man 
Is prone submission to the Heavenly willL”—Brownina. 











have by anticipation one vivid act of that great series 
that the Resurrection and the Last Day will unfold ; 
though we see not yet all things put under Christ, we 
can feel that virtually they are under Him, and we 
gain whatever courage this may throw into our faith. 
But to produce this result, Lazarus need have been 
no more than any one man out of millions,—a human 
unit without a story, without an interest. For any 
help that he can give us, we must look to something 
else than miracle,—to such relations to Christ and the 
world as we might share with him. Wonderand awe 
went with him through the world and set him apart: 
yet the deepest mark he bore was that he was Jesus’ 
friend. The miracle might have been wrought in- 
differently on any one that was dead ; the friendship 
was a personal relation peculiar to the man that was 
a friend. A like miracle was wrought on the daughter 
of Jairus, on the young man of Nain, yet there was 
apparently no relation between their families and 
Christ. Miracles were wrought for those who never 
claimed his help as a spiritual Teacher, and for the 
miracle’s sake men might be pursued by staring 
crowds, and be no friends of his. Wonders are done 
for men daily by Him who made the world and keeps 
it. They are not indifferent to them, and they 
perhaps become conspicuous among their neighbours 
for some almost incredible deliverance, but no one 
thinks of calling them even disciples of Jesus. We 
may see in these acts proofs of the power, govern- 
ment, interposition of Christ ; and the acts of Christ 
are mighty, and the mightiest is no doubt the resur- 
rection. But there is something deeper in the story 
of Lazarus than proofs of the divinity of Jesus, deeper 
than the wonder that filled men’s mouths with curious 
talk, deeper and more wonderful. The friendship out 
of which the story springs is its greatest marvel. For 
mere strangeness, no passage into the world of spirits 
nor giving of life to a dead man can equal that. And 
then what infinite pathos! Nowhere do we gain a 
profounder sense of the new relation between God and 
man, of the intimate union that is possible between 
Christians and Christ,—of its tenderness, sympathy, 
and breadth. Nowhere can we better feel that we 
ought to throw ourselves on Christ with less reserve, — 
that He may be touched at any point in the range of 
human feeling,—that fellowship with Him should be 
practical, and have a human and not a purely ideal 
basis. And while our life may be devoid of all that 
is marvellous, and probably will be, in this we may 
be sharers through the grace of God, that the Friend 
of Lazarus is also ours. 
W. F. Srevenson, 
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PSALMS. 


Psaum I1I.—Domine, quid multiplicati. 


‘~ Faster yet their bands are flocking, 
Prouder yet their banners wave, 
Cruel scorning, bitter mocking,— 
Lord, they say thou canst not save! 


Spread Thy shield above, around me, 
Pour Thy glory on my brow ; 

Even they can not surround me 
While my sure defence art Thou. 


Though my voice was faint and weakly, 
Night hung o’er me clear and still ; 

Past the stars it echoed quickly, 
Piercing to His holy hill. 


He my griefs and fears assuaging, 
Calm I laid me down to rest, 

Dreamed I heard the battle raging, 
Woke on His sustaining breast. 


Now I will not shrink nor tremble, 
Though with shouts the air is rent, 

Though ten thousand foes assemble 
Round my lonely battle-tent. 


Rise, O Lord my God! and save me, 
In Thy holy arm I trust ; 

All who still resist and brave me 
By Thy stroke shall lick the dust. 


Thine be glory and salvation, 
Hymn of battle, temple-psalm ; 

Saved by Thee, the holy nation 
Lay before Thee crown and palm. 


Psatm XXIII.— Dominus regit me. 


Iz is my Shepherd, I His sheep ; 
I do not want to know 
Whether the way be soft or steep, 
By which I am to go. 
If green and smooth the mountain be, 
I need not ask for more ; 
If stony, He will carry me, 
As He has done before. 


He is my Shepherd, I His sheep ; 
We travel onward still, 

By pools where water-lilies sleep, 
By many a quiet hill ; 











es 


I feed in many a grassy dell, 
I drink the waters clear ; 

The gracious voice I know so well 
Is music to my ear. 


He is my Shepherd, I His sheep; 
I wandered once, I know, 

I heard Him on the mountains weep 
That I should leave Him so. 

I trembled as I faintly guessed 
A sorrow so divine, 

For as He clasped me to His breast 
The blood gushed forth on mine. 


He is my Shepherd, I His sheep ; | 
And what if death be near ? 
The shadows up the valley creep, 
And yet I do not fear ; 
As closer to His side I cling, 
I feel the cross so true, 
With which His love was pledged to bring, 
And safe has brought me through. 


He is my Shepherd, I His sheep ; 
We journey on and on, 

At last the smile upon his lip 
Shall tell me all is won. 

The table that He spreads for me 
My foes shall all behold, 

And in these trembling fingers see 
His cup of royal gold. 


The cup He put so gently by 
When death was drawing near, 

He freely fills for such as I, 
And tells me not to fear. 

And for those funeral odours shed 
Upon His dying brow, 

He pours the oil of joy instead 
On each disciple now. 


Shepherd! Good Shepherd! turn and see, 
I follow far behind, 
Thy voice of mercy calling me 
Gomes borne on every wind. 
Set wide thy Father’s open door, 
That I the light may see, 
And in His house for evermore 
At last abide with Thee. 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


Just when the returns of the cattle-plague had 
fallen so low as to justify the belief that that visita- 
tion was at an end, the sudden and awful outbreak of 
cholera in London came to remind us how much 
greater evils God may send on us than the destruction 
of our cattle, Walking as the pestilence always does 
in darkness, and often directing its course with a 
seeming caprice that-no theory can reduce to law or 
reason, it pounced on this occasion at once on the 
heart of the empire ; and the natural awe occasioned 
by its outbreak was greatly increased by its establish- 
ing itself, at the hottest period of the year; in the 
very quarter where the field for its ravages was 
largest, and the conditions most favourable for its 
rapid diffusion. For nowhere are the evils of filth 
and overcrowding, deficiency of water and of air, 
absence of cleanliness, and general depression of the 


‘ravages, it will have a place among those chastise- 





vital system more prevalent than in the east of Lon- 
don, and nowhere is that class more abundant that 
are usually the first victims of cholera—those who 
have no stated or defined way of living, and whose 
uncertain earnings naturally give rise to an irregular 
and unwholesome manner of life. If the permanent 
improvements that shall result from this ‘¢ explosion 
of disease” (as it has been called) be at all in propor- 
tion to the present efforts to meet and check its 


ments which though not for the present joyous but 
grievous, nevertheless afterwards work the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. If it so multiply men like 
Alderman Waterlow and Mr. Peabody, that whole- 
some and airy dwellings shall become the rule, instead 
of the exception, for London working men ; if it give 
such emphasis to the warnings of Dr. Jeafferson, that 
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sense of God’s presence, and if it so quicken the zeal 
of all who are labouring for the spiritual elevation of 
the masses, that the cry for the breath of heaven shall 
be heard from all parts of the valley of dry bones, 
and every agency of regeneration and of improvement 
shall be plied with double zeal, the merciful character 
of the visitation will be conspicuous, even in the 
midst of its desolations, It is interesting to be told 
that a spirit of religious concern appears to be diffus- 
ing itself over the regions that have been visited by 
the disease. It must be the prayer of every pious 
reader that this spirit may become deeper and more 
defined, so that this portentous messenger may usher 
in, not only for the east of London and the metro- 
polis, but for the whole land, a brighter and better 
day than any but those whose faith can remove moun- 
tains have ventured to anticipate. 

The successful laying of the Atlantic cable between 
this country and America is one of those events which 
cannot fail to stir even the most sluggish imaginations. 
That it is destined to have an important influence on 
the future relations of Great Britain and the United 
States, all seem to feel ; and while, to a certain ex- 
tent, it can be foreseen what will probably be its 
bearing in this respect, it seems also to be felt that 
there may be grander developments connected with it 
than we can yet conceive. It is satisfactory to note 
that there has not anywhere been a discordant voice 
to the general expression of desire that it may bind 
Great Britain and the United States in closer and 
happier bonds, and no one probably would not rather 
that it should lose its cunning and become utterly 
useless, than that it should ever carry across the ocean 
adeclaration of war between two such countries. At- 
tention has been called to the manifest interference of 
Providence in preventing the electrical connection of 
the two countries from being carried out when it was 
first attempted, and the idea has been suggested, that 
possibly, at a time when serious misunderstandings 
had arisen, when national feeling was extremely keen, 
aud when the American people were much excited by 
their domestic war, a rupture between the two coun: 
tries might have been the result, had electric messages, 
that left no time for deliberation and calming down, 
been passing between them. In the providence of 
God, that time of excitement was made to pass by 
before it became possible to send a message and to 
receive the answer in the course of a few hours. It 
is wonderful to think that the lightning and the ocean, 
so long looked on as the most terrible foes with which 
man had to contend, have been so wonderfully sub- 
dued to his purposes that by means of them he can 
bring the most distant parts of the globe into almost 
immediate communication, and greatly advance his 
interests and his plans. Would only that the boon 
of which we have now got possession may be con- 
stantly used in a humble spirit, and dedicated to the 
glory of God and the good of man! 

The 123rd Annual Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Ministers has been held at Leeds, The 
President selected on this occasion,—the Rev. Wil- 
liam Arthur, A.M., author of ‘The Tongue of Fire,” 








a sufficient supply of clean water shall be provided for | 
every family ; above all, if it give rise to a solemn | 








—is a much younger man than has almost ever filled 
that office, and the first, it is said, who has been 
trained in’ a Wesleyan Institution; but his re- 
markable combination of gifts and graces, his great 
fervour of spirit, weight of character, and experience 
of men and affairs, amply justified the choice, The 
statistical and other returns indicate a certain amount of 
progress, the number of members of the society being 
331,193, and of those on trial 20,819, showing an 
increase of 366 on the previous year. There seemed, 
however, to be a deep feeling that the spiritual 
efficacy of the society,—its influence on the world 
lying in wickedness,—was not advancing with the 
manifest force and rapidity that were to be desired 
and expected in a condition of great vitality and 
Divine power ; that the open paganism and vice of 
great cities, and the abounding worldliness and care- 
lessness of men everywhere, were not disappearing, 
as they might be expected to disappear, before the 
ageucies that were brought to bear against them. 
A very solemn and earnest meeting was accordingly 
held to consider the state of the work of God. The 
address of Mr. Arthur was so impressive that on his 
resuming his chair there was an interval of several 
minutes of the most profound and solemn silence, 
He laid great stress on the class-meetings, as forming 
the very life of Methodism, and the pulse of its 
spiritual vitality. The trust bequeathed to them by 
John Wesley was not merely a form of order, but of 
pure doctrine and holy discipline; not merely the 
discipline of prudential regulations, but the supreme 
enforcement of Christ’s law of holiness over all their 
members. In the character of the Christian bishop, 
the two musts of St. Paul were indispensable—he 
must be blameless, and he must be well reported of 
them that are without. He prayed that God would 
perfect his love in their hearts, and save thousands of 
souls. The meeting responded to the solemn appeals 
of the President, and the expression of purpose and 
desire by several of the ablest ministers was quite in 
the same direction. 

It is interesting to find that the yearning for 
Christian union which is manifesting itself so strongly 
in other branches of the Church is also operating 
among several of the Methodist denominations, 
Overtures on the subject have been passing between 
the ‘* New Connexion” and the “ United Methodist 
Free Churches,” and pow the New Connexion comes 
into correspondence with the parent Wesleyan body. 
At its conference in Birmingham a few weeks before, 
the New Connexion (which dates from 1797), passed 
resolutions in favour of closer union and fellowship 
among the different sections of the Methodist body, 
and empowering a committee to take such preparatory 
steps towards this consummution as should be in 
accordance with their rules, and fitted to promote 
the prosperity and harmony of the churches. The 
Wesleyan Conference agreed to refer the matter to a 
small committee. The ‘* United Methodist Free 
Churches,” which have been holding their Conference 
at Sheffield, have declared in favour of “ brotherly 
love and friendly intercourse with all the liberal 
branches of Methodism,” and appointed a commitiee 
to meet with the committee of the New Connexion. 
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From a statement made in the Wesleyan Conference 


r. Scott, of Canada, it appears, that, as in the | 


} matter of Presbyterial 


have taken the lead in this question. In Canada, 


union, the Colonial churches | 


conferences have taken place between representatives | 


of the Old Connexion and the Wesleyan body, and 
the result had been beneficial in strengthening the 
spirit of brotherly love and Christian union ; but no 
disposition had been evinced by any of the ministers 
to alter the constitution of their respective churches. 
The proposal, on the part of the bishops of the 


Church of England, to institute an order of ‘‘lay- | 


readers,” seems an acknowledgment of the value of 
the principle which has given so much strength to 
Methodism and other Nonconformist bodies,—of 
making use of all the gifts and graces which God 
has given to the ordinary members of the Church. 
According to a statement by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, the Church had not the means of utilising 
all the talents which were abundantly bestowed, and 
of which other bodies had to some extent availed 
themselves. The Bishops had had a meeting at 
Lambeth on the subject, which was attended by 
seventeen or eighteen archbishops and _ bishops, 
English and Colonial, and a plan had been agreed to 
by which men of leisure, piety, zeal, and holiness of 
life, if willing to devote themselves to the Lord’s 
work, would be appointed to do so. He had heard 
of half-pay officers in the army, retired barristers, 
country gentlemen, who had the ability, and were 
willing to take this office on themselves. They made 
it unpaid for various reasons ; they did not wish to 
make it a profession ; they wanted it to be a matter 
of zeal and love for religion. 

Some time ago it was announced that Mr. Charles 
J. Hemans, the son of the poetess, had returned to 
the Church of England, after having been for ten or 
twelve years a convert to Romanism. An interesting 
letter has been published, in which Mr. Hemans ex- 
plains the reasons of his re-conversion. ‘‘ Having,” 
he says, ‘‘ been induced during the many years spent 
by me at Rome, to examine into the evidences of 
Christian antiquity in the range of catacomb monu- 
ments, and having approached that study with a 
strong sense of the value of those primitive records, 
as the incorrupt and pure expression of the mind of 
the early Church, I have been finally led to see, that 
between the picture of a past reality there presented 
and the actual religious practice of Rome, exists an 
opposition affecting essentials—an irreconcilability, in 
short, which I “believe no amount of ingenious erudi- 
tion, no argumentation or sophistry, can either explain 
away or harmonise.”” He proceeds to say that on 
two great points he found the opposition insurmount- 
able ; the absence of any recognition by the early 
Church of an earthly head in the successors of St. 
Peter, and the absence of any trace of creature-wor- 
ship or Mariolatry. The recent Encyclical, and other 
evidences of the rotten state of the Papacy, have had 
their weight with Mr. Hemans in coming to the con- 
clusion he has reached. Still, he says, that in the 
Romish system there is much that is holy, beautiful, 
and useful, and that many pure and truth-loving 
minds will be found among her adherents ; yet he 


| France and Italy are vigorous and bold, but both 








has been led to the painful conviction, that it is rather 
zeal for the interests of a potent system by which her 
ecclesiastical polity is animated, than pure uncompro- 
mising love of truth, 

The magnitude of the blow which the Papacy has 
received by the humiliation of Austria is gradually 
becoming apparent. Attention is turned to the de. 
cadence of those countries which bow to the Sceptre 
of Rome, and their utter want of ability to cope with 
the vigour of the Protestant nations. It is some 
time since Spain ceased to be a great power, and 
Austria would now seem to be following in its wake, 


have spurned the Papal yoke, although they have not 
become Protestant. The consternation that prevails 
at Rome is said to be very great. Austria, as an 
able journalist has remarked, the last of the great 
ultramontane Powers, has been hopelessly beaten, 
The new Germany that is rising on her ruins is either 
Protestant or liberal Catholic, and is ruled by a king 
who is almost fanatically Lutheran. The world, as it 
appears at the Vatican, will be divided between six 
great states, and of these France will be Voitairian, 
Prussia Lutheran, Britain, on all Papal questions, 
Calvinistic, Russia Greek and hostile, Italy Catholic 
but anti-Papal, and Austria Papal, but bound by the 
evil prejudices of the Hungarians. The changes, too, 
are so sudden and violent as to leave no room for 
intrigue. Things are worse than in 1848, when, 
despite the spirit of liberalism, the Papacy had great 
powers behind her ; and far worse than in 1800, when 
her calamities depended on a single man. Ii is most 
interesting to Protestants to think that in such coun- 
tries as Bohemia and Hungary, the long-crushed plant 
of Protestantism has now some chance of recovering 
its vigour, as it has done in some measure among the 
Vaudois and in the north of Italy. That loss of 
prestige which has befallen the Papacy, that rude dis- 
sipation of her mysterious glory which has had such 
an effect in subduing men’s minds and keeping them 
subdued, may now, in Austria, as for some time past 
in Italy, awaken a spirit of religious inquiry, and 
create a thirst for the Word of God. While we 
cherish such hopes in regard to the issue of the won- 
derful events of the past few weeks, we are of course 
not to be held as approving of the means by which 
these events have been accomplished. Wherever in- 
justice and violence have prevailed, God will take 
his own way of punishing them; but not the less 
may He make the events themseives instrumental in 
preparing the way for the triumphs of the Gospel. 

In the midst of the atrocities of the war, there is a 
pleasure in remarking the zeal aud devotedness with 
which it has been endeavoured to mitigate its horrors 
in the hospitals, Among those who have devoted 
themselves to the work of Christian charity may be 
mentioned the establishmentof Deaconnesses at Berlin, 
Kaiserswerth, Breslau, and Konigsberg. The house 
of Deacons of Duisburg has sent thirty of its brethren 
to the fields of battle, and the establishments of the 
Rauhe-haus, near Hamburg, have not been behind. 
The depéts of the British and Foreign Bible Societies 
at Berlin, Cologne, and Frankfort have been abun- 
dantly supplying the armies with the Holy Scriptures. 
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In Austria, also, much care has been bestowed on 
the wounded. In Pesth, very opportunely, the first 
Protestant hospital in Hungary had just been opened, 
auder the auspices of the Rev. Rudolph Keenig, mis- 
sionary of the Free Church of Scotlarid, and pastor of 
the German congregation in that city. Two deacon- 
nesses had been sent from Kaiserswerth to aid in the 
hospital, and others were on their way, or in training. 
When the wounded thousands arrived from the seat 
of war in Bohemia, application -was made to Mr. 
Kenig for nurses to supply a new hospital opened in 
Pesth, which application Mr. Koenig undertook to 
supply. ‘Some of the leading members of the German 
Protestant congregation have formed themselves into 
a society for visiting the sick in the hospitals, and 
supplying them with tracts, Bibles, and Testaments. 
The small beginning of the 2nd of January has thus 
widened out into a considerable stream of Christian 
activity, on which, both in its temporal and its 
spiritual exertions, there is good cause to hope an 
ample blessing may rest. 


The progress of evangelical work in France, if not 
very marked, is, in some districts, not the less real. 
‘We hear of spots,”’ says the correspondent of Chris- 
tian Work, ‘* where the Lord is awakening Christians 
to active work and increased prayer; and others 
where, without any new agency from without, except, 
perhaps, the prayerful distribution of a few tracts, 
souls apparently dead in sinful carelessness are 
awakening to the consciousness of their danger, and 
to the all-importance of securing their eternal welfare. 
In the Gard and the Lozére we hear of a person here 
and there having found peace, and, in the joy of pos- 
session, reading aloud a tract to fellow-travellers in a 
coach or elsewhere, and then in villages around, until 
little meetings of three or four become crowded, and 
sixty or seventy persons join the prayers with an 
earnestness never before manifested. In the Ariege 
a striking little tract has also been remarkably blessed 
in connection with a small meeting of four persons, 
who met two months ago in their pastor’s parlour ; 
the number increased successively to eight, twelve, 
twenty, forty, and at last overflowed the apartment 
and adjourned to the church, where the happy pastor 
welcomes between three and four hundred souls every 
evening, anxious, as they had never yet been, to hear 
the words of eternal life. We must not forget that 
behind the noise of party skirmishing in the Churches, 
and the deadly warfare of contending elements from 
without, there are thousands of simple souls going 
their regular round of duties, more or less sleepily, 
more or less intelligently, not in the least affected by 
the clamour of combatants they probably have never 
heard of.” 


Syria is again desolated by the plague of locusts. 
At the very time when Captain Baker has discovered 
one of the largest fresh-water lakes in the world 
among the sources of the Nile, bearing the name of 
the “‘ Lake of Locusts,” and supplying an interesting 
proof how terrific the desolations of that creature may 
have been in ancient Egypt, the inhabitants of Has- 

eyia, Nazareth, Nablous, and other well-known 











places in Syria and Palestine have been redweed: 
utter poverty and misery by their terrific 2 


In 1855, the. Christians did* all in their power * 









destroy the locusts and their eggs, whilst the Mahom- — : 


medans caught and ate them as a great Mlicacy, 

Notwithstanding, their ravages this year are more 
terrible. They have entered the houses of the people 
as they never did before. Two babies left in a house 

in Hasbeyia were choked by them,-and died. The 

Rey. F. A. Klein, of the Church Missionary Society, 

writes that while in some places the barley crop has 
escaped, the olive-trees, fig-trees, and vines have been 

stripped of their foliage, and the distress of the people 
is overwhelming. ‘‘ Some days ago, one of our people 
from Boi Zeit came to me quite broken-hearted. 

Owing to the destruction occasioned to the vineyards 
last year, the poor fellow borrowed money at fifty per 
cent., hoping to be able to pay back capital and inte- 

rest from the produce of this year. Now the locusts 
have destroyed his olive crop, his fig-trees, his vine- 
yard, his only means of support. ‘Is not the last day 
near at hand ?’ he said to me with a voice choked with 
grief and emotion. ‘I understand that such scourges, 
hunger, and wars between the various nations, are 
signs of the last day.’ I read to him the second and 
third chapters of Joel, and every now and then he 
said, ‘Oh, how true!’ He said he would: get these 
chapters read to all his friends on his return to the 
village. I could not help shedding a tear at the. 
sorrowful adcount this man gava mey with so much 
gnief,*yet al .the.same time with so thuch resignation 
to the-Lord’s will,” Dr. Sandreckzi describes the 
locusts as he saw thera acvancing towards Jerusalem. 

** They fell upon the city and all the country sur- 
rounding it in such inultitudes that almost everything 
verdant was eatéa-np within four days. A few locusts 
of the largest size (six and seven inches long) were 
caught at Bethlehem, I think. I myself have seen 
about twenty-two different species of them. At 
Tiberias, the cholera has broken out, and at Nazareth 
small-pox and the measles are raging.” 


An interesting illustration of the value of Medical 
Missions, especially where ordinary missionaries are 
not allowed to prosecute their work, has occurred at 
Sirinagur, in Cashmere. Three years ago, two mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society entered 
the valley, but were obliged to return. In 1864, 
Mr. Clark, one of the two, renewed the attempt, 
accompanied by his wife and some trustworthy native 
assistants. On arriving at Sirinagur, they were 
mobbed by a large crowd, who theatened to set the 
house on fire. The authorities could not be induced 
to afford them protection, and on one occasion, when 
a great fire had occurred, and a subscription had 
been made for the sufferers, they were obliged by the 
authorities to refund it, because Mr. Clark and some 
native Christians had subscribed to it. Inquirers 
who came to him were punished and imprisoned, and 
after trying the effect of removing to a house outside 
the city, and of an appeal by the British Resident, 
Mr. Clark was obliged to leave. It was evident, 
however, that it was not the people but the govern- 
ment that were hostile to the mission, Next year 
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the Rev. W. Handcock and Dr. Elmslie entered the 
Cashmere territory, Dr. Elmslie as a medical mis- 
sionary. At Sirinagur he rented part of a bungalow 
belonging to a native merchant, consisting of a large 
room and three verandahs, which he fitted up as hos- 
pitals and a surgery. Mr. Handcock, finding that no 
opportunity of preaching could be had, was obliged to 
leave the territory, but Dr. Elmslie remained. The 
number of patients who came to him was consider- 
able, and some came for surgical operations, such as 
the removal of tumours. By means of chloroform he 
was able to perform the operations without giving pain, 
and as the operations were successful, a great im- 
pression was produced on the people. A religious 
service is held with the applicants every morning 
before the distribution of medicine or the giving of 
advice begins, and Bibles and tracts are distributed 
among the people as opportunity offers. In this way, 
as well as by itinerating journeys on Saturdays, the 
Gospel is more or less made known in a district from 
which its regular preachers are determinedly ex- 
cluded. 

Interesting tidings have been received in connection 
with the work of another medical missionary, Dr. 
Lowe, of Travancore, and his a:sociates. It would 
seem that during the week of united prayer last 
January, a deeply earnest and solemn feeling seemed 
to pervade the services, and many interesting results 
have followed. On the 12th a megting was held ,at, 
Kédamélei Kiimy,-jn oie gt thé bargbst ‘chdpeli ofthe 
district, accompanied ‘by -remharkable tekens*oP*the 
Divine blessing. The exhibition .of liyelyegmotion in 
connection with preaching*is:@> tareambng the people, 
that the manifestations of if ‘this’ day’ were the more 
remarkable. It seems to have J rastinipled a revival 
meeting at home. Some faces *imdi¢ated depths of 
distress, others showed hearts rejoicing with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. Meetings for prayer and 
conversation among the people followed. Some who 
had known the depths of sin were pierced to the heart, 
prodigals were restored, and formalists quickened ; 
and even the very ignorant were sometimes enabled to 
see salvation so clearly that nothing could deprive 
them of their treasure. The missionaries hope, from 


these and other symptoms, that a brighter day is. 


dawning on Travancore. 

In addressing the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland last June on the state and pro- 
spects of Christianity in India, Dr. Duff gave a very 
interesting account of a remarkable young man, a 
leading member of the Brahma Somaj, Baboo Khesub 
Chunder Sen, who has been exciting great attention 
and interest among the educated Hindus of Calcutta, 
He is gifted with a marvellous oratory, which he exer- 
cises in the English language, and he is able to hold 








an assembly of even a couple of thousands of educated 
Hindus entranced, for two or three hours, as he 
pours out, like another Chrysostom, the golden streams 
of his eloquence. It is in itself a remarkable sign 
of the times, that an audience of this size should ag. 
semble and listen to an address in English, and 
it is still more remarkable that they should come to 
hear an address on the subject of religion. As the 
apostle of the reforming section of the Brahma Somaj, 
Sen of course makes no secret of his contempt for 
Hinduism. For Christianity he entertains a very 
high respect, although he be not avowedly a Chris. 
tian. Recently, says the Friend of India, he de. 
livered an extempore lecture to his countrymen ip 
the theatre of the Calcutta Medical College on ‘ Jesus 
Christ—Europe and Asia.” He sketched the state 
of the world at the birth of Christ, the life and death 
of the Saviour of the world, and the progress of the 
Church till the Reformation, and of Christian mis. 
sions thereafter. ** Humanity,” he said, ‘* when Christ 
appeared, was groaning under a deadly malady, and 
was on the verge of death ; a remedy was urgently 
needed to save it, Jesus Christ was thus a necessity 
of the age; he appeared in the fulness of time. He 
laid down his life that God might be glozified. [ 
have always regarded the cross as a beautiful emblem 
of self-sacrifice unto the glory of God, one which is 
calculated to quicken the higher feelings and aspira- 










tions of the heart, and to purify the soul, and I 
believe there is not a heart, how callous and hard 
soever it may be, that can look with cold indifference 
on that grand and significant symbol..... Is 
there a single soul in this large assembly who would 
scruple to ascribe extraordinary greatness and super- 
natural moral heroism to Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified? Was not He who by his wisdom illu- 
mined, by his power saved, a dark and wicked world— 
was not He who has left us such a priceless legacy of 
Divine truth, and whose blood has wrought such 
wonders for eighteen hundred years—was not He 
above ordinary humanity? Blessed Jesus! immortal 
Child of God! For the world He lived and died. 
May the world appreciate Him, and follow his pre- 
cepts!” Of this remarkable man, Dr. Duff further 
said, that in his intense desire for light, he had asked 
the prayers of the missionaries on his behalf, and that 
he was in the habit of conversing with some of them. 
Should these prayers be answered, and should Sen, 
as.a thoroughly Christian man, devote his remarkable 
powers to the preaching of Christ among his country- 
men, the results that might be looked for, in Dr. 
Duff’s estimation,—making allowance for differ- 
ences too obvious to require naming—might be 
worthy to be compared with those which sprung from 
the conversion of the Apostle Paul. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Religious Literature, Information, and Biography. 
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Ar first it was proposed to let this be a Magazine without a Prospectus, 
for the title pretty clearly indicates what the Public may expect. But 
a very few words may be useful as to the spirit in which the labourers 
associated with this new Monthly set about their work—the scope of 
the Magazine, and the distinctive features which will mark it out and 
give it, as the Projectors hope, a definite place amongst Religious 
Periodicals. 

To do this in the shortest possible way, it may be said that the aim 
will be to present a quiet, pleasant Interature of Christian Fellowship, 
which, at the same time, shall be elevating and instructive. 

“ CurisTian Society” will strive to become to its readers, as far 
as book can, a Christian friend—calm and true, open and fearless, but 
always hopeful and comforting. It will be a Miscellany for the quiet 
hours of earnest, educated, thinking men and women—for such hours 
as Sunday afternoon and Sunday evening, or for those week-day hours 
in which the wisely-active retreat for a little time, for mental refresh- 
ment, from the glare and hurry of the world. 

“Curistian Society ” will seek to be both reflective and practical— 
sedulous in cultivating that higher literature which breathes the free 
air of the spiritual heights, and aids the nurture of the inner life; at 
the same time it will be attentive to whatever is most interesting and 
instructive, either in the records or the present aspects of practical 
Christianity. In particular, it will examine the nature and force 
of the social influences which surround us—the opportunities which 
they present, and the hindrances which they offer to religious growth. 

It will seek the common ground of all Christians—eschewing 
questions of Church government and such topics as those upon which 
there may be a difference of opinion without injury to the sound faith 
and sound doctrine which are the anchors of the soul. In a day like 
this, of mental unrest, of eager and often arrogant speculation, coupled 
with a tendency, in some quarters, to demolish the old spiritual land- 
marks, and to relax immoderately the ancient standards, “ CHRISTIAN 
Society” will be, emphatically, a Magazine for those who, after calm 
thought, honest inquiry, and ripened experience, desire to tread in the 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


“old paths :”—for those who feel assured that all the cardinal elements 
of the Christian faith are matters untouched by criticism, historica] 
investigation, or the gradual extension of knowledge in any department 
of science. 

Holding such plain principles and keeping them always clearly in 
view, Curistian Socrety will from time to time bring before its readers 
the best and highest results of that Biblical criticism which, within its 
own proper domain, was never so actively useful as in the present day ; 
and also all those historical investigations and advances in scientific 
knowledge which may illustrate the Word of God, and prove aids to 
the religious mind. An endeavour will be made to grapple with those 
subjects of speculative thought, which are constantly occupying the 
attention of Christian men in Religion, Philosophy, and Life. 

It may be guessed, therefore, that the intention is to mingle the 
gentler influence of soothing Christian thonght and experience witha 
recognition of all practical forms of Christian effort, which may be 
useful as lessons of Energy, of Patience, of Hope, or of Charity. 

Christian Biography will thus hold no mean place in the Contents, 
That great department can furnish much which, when truly studied 
and tenderly handled, yields not only most attractive reading, but. 
reading of the kind which brings peace to the mind and gives fibre to 
the character. 

The readers will be left to judge the contributions according to 
intrinsic worth—free from the accidents of reputation or any latent 
prejudice of party distinction, for the Authors’ names will not be given. 
But it may be stated that the list of those who rally round this 
enterprise to aid it by their pen, includes many whose voices 
are familiar in the pulpits of the land; of laymen who have won 
. distinction in the more earnest literature of the day; and some of 
those whose devotion to specific forms of Christian work entitle them 
to speak with the authority of hard-won experience. 

In a word, those who enter on this work will try to make 
“ Curistian Society” a pleasant and profitable book,—one worthy of 
a place in God-fearing English homes. 








Published Monthly, price One Shilling. 
The First Number will appear on October 1, 1866. 











Intending Subscribers are requested to give early notice to the Booksellers. 
All communications from those who may desire to contribute should be addressed 
to the Editor, and Books for Review sent to the care of the Publishers. 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


HaBRBILD, PRINTER, LUNDON. 
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(‘GLENFIELD 


STARCH 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL —” 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


STARCH PURVEYORS 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS © 


THR PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The best proofs of the great superiority of this “Srarcr are the numerous 
ished marks of approval which have been accorded to it from all quarters ; 
amongst which may be mentioned the following, viz :— 


47 18 EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


: AND 
#iER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS says it is the Finest STaRcH SHE EVER USED. 














. HONOURABLE MENTION was awarded it at the Great Exhibition in London, in 1851. 


A PRIZE MEDAL was awarded for it at the New York Exhibition in 1853; and 

A PRIZE MEDAL wasalsoawarded foritat the International Fxhibition in London, 1862. 

HER MAJESTY’S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried ; and 

HUNDREDS OF GROCERS, &:., say that it pleases their Customers better than any 
other ; and perhaps the most striking ‘proof of all is, that the demand for 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY. 


THe Manufacturers have every confidence i in n asserting, that if those Ladies and 
Laundresses who do not’ regularly use this Srarcn would disregard the advice of 
interested dealers, ‘who: are allowed extra profits on inferior articles, and give it a 
fair trial, they would then feel satisfied with the very superior finish which it imparts 
to Laces, Linens, Muslins, &c., the great saving of trouble in its application, and the 
entire absence of disappointment with the results, and would for the future, like 

THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER. 





To be had of all respectable Grocers, Druggists. Oilmen, &e., &c., and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 
STARCH PURVEYORS TO ? 
Her Roval Mighness the Aeineess of Telales, 


WOTHERSPOON’S VICTORIA LOZENGES, 


WHICH WERE AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 


GLASGOW: ann LONDON, E.C. 
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PRIZE MEDAL 


OR ITS SUPERIORITY AT 











WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
As Inferior Kinds are ofien Substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW & LONDON. 






































wie Wanday Magesine, September 1, 1866. 
qT ENSON, J. W., by Special Appointment to H.R.H. 
B xe Prince of Wales. 

ENSONS WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 








SENSON'S WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam Power. 








ENSON’S SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE. Prize 
B Medal, 1862. 





BP ENSONS GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 





Peers ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





geal , Old Bond Street and Westbourne Grove. 





ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY, and CITY SHOW 
ROOMS, 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill. 


DURING THIS MONTH a 
AMES SPENCE & CO. will offer the Remarntne Part 
of their SUMMER STOCK at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES; 
together with several Lots of Silks, Fancy Dresses, Ribbons, &c., 
purchased during the DEPRESSED STATE of the MONEY MARKET, 
at, in some instances, 30 to 40 per cent. DISCOUNT OFF, to which 
they respectfully invite an early visit of inspection. 


SILKS. 

WIDE-WIDTH STRIPE, all new colours, now selling at 2s. 114d., 
usual price 8s. 9d.; also several lots of CHENIES at a GREAT 
REDUCTION. A Lot of BLACK GLACE SILKS, 2s. 93d., worth 
8s. 83d. A Lot of BLACK SILK VELVETS, at 8s. 11d., worth 5s. 

BLUE AND BLACK CLOTH JACKETS, 
for the SEASIDE, from 9s. 11d. A Lot of WHITE ALPACAS and 
light materials trimmed with Black Lace, from 10s. 9d. All our stock 
of SILKS, JACKETS, and MANTLES, are now selling at reduced 
prices. GRENADINE LACE andSUMMER SHAWLS now very cheap. 
RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, TRIMMINGS, HABER- 
DASHERY, SUN-SHADES, &c. 
FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 
Close on Saturdays at Four o'clock. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers 
and Drapera, &c., 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 





KEATING’S 
: PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


BUGS, CSCS CACHES, BEETLES, ANTS, 
Mi UITOS, MOTHS, &c., are instantly destroyed by this 
pefhch is Gute harmless to animal life. = f 
- Imported and in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., each; or Is. 
Packets, free by Post, for 14 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 
$6, Also in Bottles with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 8s. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 
os aon 





| In boxes, 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


WHAT IS LIFE WITHOUT HEALTH P 
Many disorders arise from an inactive liver, spasms, headache, 
giddiness, depressed spirits, &c. 

WATTS’ SIR R. JEBB’S RENOWNED 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
Need but a trial to be fully appreciated. 

Sold by T. KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and all Chemists. 


13}d. boxes free by post for 
14, and 2s. 9d. for 36 stamps. 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1838. 





Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
-INDELIBLE 


AND 


INTENSELY BLACK. 
Twenty-seven years’ expe 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s Mark- 
inc Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, and 


‘INI ONIDUVA S.AXSSAT 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 
- Marylebone, London. 








CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
The best Aliment for Breakfast, 


Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 


ON CONSUMPTION. 


NEW EDITION OF 


MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S 


Work, which has passed through 73 
Editions of 1000 each! 


This remarkable book treats of the causes, 
system, and progress of this fell disease, 
through all its stages, and the 


TRUE TREATMENT, 
With Interesting and Extraordinary 


CASES OF CURE. 


“‘SUAHMAUTAT CIOS 














SCONSUMPTION 4,000,000 lbs. 


“LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 











HOLESALE—28, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, &ec. 











WT CHLORODYNE.TOWLE'S 


MHIS much favoured pre aration, on account of its known 
Composition, is admit: y the Medical Profession to be one of 
o uable medicines yet jutroduced. 


In Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, & Consumption, 
effects are truly wonderful; immediately relieving the tightness 
the a Chest, non ad irritation of the Throat, promoting Expectora- 

effectually subduing the Cough. 
Is. lid., 2s. 9d., & 4s. 6d., of most Chemists, 


THE MANUFACTURER, 


.P. TOWLE, STOCKPORT ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT AND MAY’S 


SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES 


LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
May be obtained of almost all respectable Grocers, Chemists, Iron- 
mongers, &c., and Wholesale from the Manufactory, 


FAIRFIELD, BOW, LONDON, E. 


za = = 


Observe that Bryant & May’s Trade Mark appears on every box of 
their Patent Special Safety Matches, which are not poisonous, contain 
no phosphorus, and light only on the box. 





: J. THOMPSON'S 
JELLA ROSE AND KALYDOR 


SOAPS, 


For Softening the Skin and Beautifying the 
‘ud Complexion. 
In Hor on Corp Cuimares Tuts Soap 18 INVALUABLE. 
Prices, 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 


FACTORY: 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C.. 
i of Balmoral, Mallow, Windsor, Honey 
Glycerine, and all kinds of Fancy Soaps, 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. ~* 
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BONUS YEAR 1866. 
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ss. <SSCO T TISH WIDOWS’ ‘FUND 


tie LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
“TN THE WORLD 


- The Whole Profits are divided among the Members. 


HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST: ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


_, DUBLIN. ‘ '* LONDON. GLASGOW. 
9 LowER SACKVILLE ST. 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 141 BUCHANAN STREET, 


__ MANCHESTER. * LIVERPOOL. LEEDS. 
39 Cross ST., KING ST. ORIEL CHAMBERS, 14 WATER ST. 18 EAST PARADE, 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 
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HE EXTENT and PUBLIC USEFULNESS of the SOCIETY’s BUSINESS are seen in the results of its 
transactions during the last seven years alone. During that short period, besides paying to the repre- 
sentatives of deceased Policyholders upwards of TWO MILLIONS STERLING, the Society has added 
to its invested Funds NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, and to its Annual Revenue ONE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS per annum. The Resources of the ScorTisH 
WIDows’ FUND now stand thus :— 
INVESTED FUNDS 
FOUR MILLIONS TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
ANNUAL REVENUE 
FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

While making such ample payments to the representatives of its Members, and yet adding so largely to 
its Funds and Revenues, the zew dusiness of the Society has been increasing in an unprecedented manner. 
Thus during the year 1865 alone 

THE NEW ASSURANCES EXCEEDED 
ONE MILLION AND FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS. 
THE NEW PREMIUMS.THEREON BEING 
THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS per annum. 

The Members of an Institution so conspicuous for its wealth and progress necessarily enjoy advantages 
of a special character arising solely from its great magnitude and financial strength, which command for it 
not only the best business, but also the best Investments, as regards security and rate of interest, which can 
be obtained. The Profit realised by the Society during the seven years ending 31st December 1859 amounted 
to no less: than SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS, which, being © 
then divided among the Policyholders, yielded on the original sums assured an average 


: Bonus of £2: 5s. per cent per annum, 


. Believed to be the LARGEST BONUS-declared by any Life Assurance Institution since the Society was 
founded in 1815. Since that Division of Profits the business of the Society has advanced in a ratio exceeding 
all former experience, and accordingly, at the 


DIVISION OF PROFITS 
Which takes place at 31st December next 


it is anticipated that an unusually large sum will be divided among the Policyholders, In that Division 


Every Policy issued during 1866 will participate. 


Forms of Proposal, to effect Assurances with right to participate in the approaching Division of Profits, 
may be obtained, free of charge, at the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 


HEAD OFFICE, EDINBURGH, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
May, 1866. J. J. P,. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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